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THE BRITISH NAVY PREPARING FOR A COAL WAR 


(When the great British coal strike began last month, the Admiralty, fearing a shortage of fuel for 
the navy, made strenuous preparations to fill its supply depots. Several swift vessels were sent at 
once to purchase American coal. This striking photograph, taken on March 1, shows a scene of ; 
activity alongside the floating coal depot at Portsmouth dockyard, which is the largest in the world.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 





March was a month of great polit 
a. ical activity; and the doings and 
sayings of candidates and their 
supporting committees had a much larger 
place in the newspapers than the work of Con- 
gress or that of the State legislatures. The 
situation had been clarified by the definite 
appearance of Mr. Roosevelt as leader of the 
progressive wing of the Republican party. 
Two great subjects were being threshed out 
by those of our fellow-citizens who. think 
themselves entitled to be called members of 
the Republican party. One of these subjects 
had to do with party methods, and the other 
had todo with public questions and principles. 
The question of methods was not only much 
more pressing, but also much more important, 
than the other. In its simplest form, the 
question is: Shall the Republican party se- 
lect its own candidates and make its own 
platform, or shall these things be done for it 
by certain people and interests for their own 
private benefit? 
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SAVING THE COLORS 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 


whose Lt is of vastly more importance 

Party to the Republican party, and to 

‘it? the country, that every voter 
should haye an equal voice in the party coun- 
cils, than that the nomination should be ac- 
corded to one candidate or another. The 
high-handed methods that have been used to 
secure delegates have already given some 
assurance of ultimate reforms. They have 
so aroused the country, so filled it with ab- 
horrence of political trickery and of the use 
of public office and power for private ends, 
that they have furnished the great necessary 
object lesson. Conditions have to become 
very bad, sometimes, before they can be 
made better. Public abuses must become 
shameless and undiszuised in order that their 
evil can be clearly seen and remedies can be 
applied. Great public wrongs have resulted, 
in many of our States,—notably New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois,—from the 
bi-partisan nature of the management of 
political machines. Reform legislation has 
been difficult at Albany, for example, because 
the bosses of both parties have drawn their 
rewards from the same identical sources. A 


“system that has so often blocked reform in 


State and municipal government can also, to 
a considerable extent, be applied to national 
government. The question then is, to whom 


‘ does. the Republican party belong? 


Busimess /4nyone who has studied closely 

Control the aggregation of interests that 

of Politics is now controlling the machinery 
of thé Republican party, and that is using 
every means to capture the convention, has no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the 
most potent of these forces working for a 
common end are not of a partisan or political 
character. Certain great corporations that 
were prosecuted under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, and that have been reorganized as a 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 


result of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
are nowin a more favorable position than ever 
before in their history. Their prosperity is 
unbounded. Their modes of reorganization 
have had the sanction of the government. 
They are immune from further attack. The 
vaunted victory of the government over 
these great trusts led to no unpleasant conse- 
quences. It was merely a question of cor- 


porate forms and of bookkeeping. Denun- 
ciation of these corporations at the hands of a 
prosecuting government was of sucha nature 
that anybody unacquainted with the Pick- 
wickian way of doing these things might have 
supposed that nothing short of the confisca- 


tion of all their goods and penal servitude 
for life could possibly follow as a result 
of defeating these wicked trust magnates in 
the Supreme Court. But, as a matter of fact, 
no penalties of any kind were thought of. In 
the more famous of these cases it was merely 
decided that the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey must not be a holding company 
for the numerous constituent concerns be- 
longing to the Standard Oil Trust. 


; Thus a rearrangement was made 

mmune 

enesittd of corporate forms; and the dif- 
nthusiastic ferent companies are nominally 

independent of one another while belonging to 
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the same owners. These owners are wealthier 
and more prosperous than ever; and their ag- 
gregate holdings are worth a great many mil- 
lions of dollars more in the market than before 
the government won its heralded victory. 
Yet this solution was so satisfactory to the 
Administration that everywhere it was pro- 
claimed as pointing the way to the treatment 
and solution of all similar cases. It is not 
strange that the interests connected with 
Standard Oil, Tobacco, and certain other 
trusts, having had their last day in court after 
long years of annoying litigation, and having 
come out unscathed and unharmed in person 
and in estate, should seek the retention in 
power of those from whom they have de- 
rived this happy immunity. 


Let no reader think that this is 
written in the spirit of an attack, 
whether direct or implied, upon 
the Standard Oil Trust, the Tobacco Trust, 
or any other great business. The Standard 
Oil Company has been one of the best busi- 
ness organizations the world has ever seen. 
In its earlier history it had obtained railroad 
rebates, in a period when every other busi- 
ness enterprise also expected such favors. It 
crowded small competitors ruthlessly, in a 
period when neither in law nor in custom had 
we worked out the principles of a code to 
define the proper nature and extent of com- 
petition. The Tobacco Company, it is true, 
had used monopolistic power greedily, and 
had destroyed small manufacturers and deal- 
ers by means not defensible from the stand- 
point of the rights of private citizens nor 
from that of the public welfare. Yet even 
the Tobacco Company had for years pro- 
fessed its eagerness to abandon any unlawful 
practices that the government would desig- 
nate. This magazine has always favored the 
proper control of business to prevent harm- 
ful practices. It has advocated the Federal 
regulation and control of large corporations, 
and it has denounced the humbug of the 
methods used to drag corporations through 
the courts under the pretense of enforcing the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. The gentlemen of 
enormous fortunes who control all the sub- 
sidiary companies of the Standard Oil, To- 
bacco, and various other trusts, are to be 
congratulated that they can go to bed at 
night with the feeling that they are free from 
the apprehension and uncertainty that troub- 
led them when officers of the United States 
Government were not merely seeking to dis- 
solve their holding companies, but were filling 
thousands of printed pages with allegations 


Gratitude 
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Justice 
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and testimony intended to make these men 

out as guilty of countless crimes. For they, 
too, might have been in the predicament of the 
great Chicago meat-packers and the New York 
Sugar Trust magnates, who have suffered 
indictment and are now undergoing trial. No 
one can very well complain that these fortu- 
nate oil men and tobacco men have been won 
over to an enthusiastic support of the admin- 
istration in its demand for another term. 
They are grateful for escape. But public 
justice calls for solutions that will relieve 
business from caprice and tyranny. It is jus- 
tice, not favor, that the situation demands. 


Nobody knows or cares whether 
these gentlemen are Republicans 
or Lemocrats. They can afford 
to take a large and active interest, behind the 
scenes, in the plans for the control of both 
parties. How hard it is, by the way, for the 
country as a whole to remember that the 
financial and industrial enterprises centering 
in Wall Street are always taking a keen inter- 
est in the affairs of both parties at the same 
time! It is not necessary to believe that there 
is anything wicked or sinister about this Wall 
Street attitude. Many of the men involved 
in it all are admirable gentlemen who would 
prefer, if possible, to be actuated by pa- 
triotic impulses. But their business respon- 
sibilities and their financial risks are so great 
that private interests must always be thought 
about first, and the public welfare must be a 
secondary thing. Like all the rest of us, how- 
ever, it is easy for these gentlemen to per- 
suade themselves that a course that is good 
for their private interests may also be com- 
patible with the general welfare. If the 
larger financial and industrial concerns of this 
country could be put in right relationship 
with law and government, these Wall Street 
gentlemen would offer little hindrance, and 
in the end they would be relieved and glad. 


Politics 
or 
Private Safety 


These remarks, therefore, are not 
intended to criticize the prevail- 
ing state of mind among the men 
who control the banks and industries. They 
are merely looking out for their own interests 
in a period when the conditions of law and 
government are so shockingly bad that these 
men of business cannot look at public ques- 
tions with unclouded and disinterested minds. 
It is right and fair that the public should 
know the truth. While the alleged victories 
of the administration over corporations have 
been gloatingly proclaimed up and down the 
land, and while the plain citizen has been told 
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that he ought to recognize with gratitude the 
defender of his interests as against the aggre- 
gations of industrial power, it ought to be 
understood that these same so-called trust 
magnates are highly satisfied with the terms 
of their punishment and are ardently kissing 
the hand that smote them. Meanwhile, 
business men who have never intentionally 
violated the law, and who have honestly en- 
deavored to observe all rules of business pro- 
priety, are liable at any time to be subjected 
to unbearable persecution and annoyance at 
the hands of the bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton,—if it should happen that somebody with 
a motive is powerful enough to invoke and 
expedite the action of the government 
against them rather than against some other 
of the many enterprises. that are “on the 
list.” Thus, the satisfaction of the huge in- 
terests that have gone through the farce of 
being prosecuted, and have come out with 
immunity and great gain, is a powerful factor 
in the existing political situation. Another 
powerful factor is the dread and fear in other 
quarters lest the turn of the wheel may result 
in suits against their business undertakings. 
Obviously, they must needs try to curry favor. 
And so, through a different motive, they also, 
behind the scenes, are taking part in the 
present political game. 


. Under ordinary conditions, poli- 
“politicians’ ticians prefer the success of their 
Trust” party at the polls to anything else. 
But under our existing system, the politicians 
are not seeking party success, but their own 
personal advantage. Many of these politi- 
cians, as in a State like New York, wish to 
control the machinery of their own party 
quite regardless of the question whether or 
not their party wins an election. It is a 
sort of ‘politicians’ trust” for controlling the 
organs of government; and since the men 
that really “pay the piper” are contributing 
to both of the rival political machines, it 
makes comparatively little difference to the 
guild of professional politicians whether the 
Democrats or the Republicans secure the more 
votes in November. If conditions were nor- 
mal, and if party feeling as such were strong 
and genuine, the politicians would not dare 
to shape situations against the obvious wishes 
of the voters. But in many of the States 
direct primaries on a simple plan would put 
at least a good many politicians out of busi- 
ness. The “politicians’ trust,’”’ therefore, is 
naturally at work, along with the other 
trusts, to control the political situation, irre- 
spective of the sentiment of the voters. 
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It is not easy for the people to 
find ways by which to bring their 

Voters ultimate power into effect, for the 
breaking up of so strong a combination. Few 
could have believed, however, that so much 
progress could be made against almost irre- 
sistible odds as the people of this country 
havereally made during the past three months. 
While newspaper post-card votes and various 
modes of testing Republican sentiment have 
as a rule shown a far greater popular demand 
for Mr. Roosevelt than for Mr. Taft, there 
has not been the slightest attempt in any di- 
rection to overbear the Taft sentiment. All 
that the Roosevelt supporters have asked for 
has been to allow the delegates to the na- 
tional convention to be chosen by means 
which would fairly express the wishes of the 
party. The combination that is determined 
to force Mr. Taft’s renomination has in many 
parts of the country shown the most open 
and determined hostility to any and every 
plan that would subject their methods and 
choices to the test of party approval. This 
is a plain statement, and if it is not true all 
sources of reliable information are grossly at 
fault. Yet in January the opposing senti- 
ment of the people was so lacking in organi- 
zation and in rallying points that there 
seemed no practical chance of a Republican 
convention at Chicago in June that would 
not be overwhelmingly dominated by a mass 
of Southern delegates unblushingly secured 
by the use of federal patronage, and a mass of 
Northern delegates selected by the party ma- 
chines and their financial supporters. At 
least the people have been made aware of the 
situation. In various parts of the country 
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where the delegates are being selected against 
the prevailing sentiment of the party, the 
facts are understood; and there will be a day 
of reckoning in November. 


The formal statement in which 
Mr. Roosevelt permitted the use 
of his name, as the candidate of 
those who favored his nomination, was his 
letter of February 24, in reply to several gov- 
ernors of States. In this letter he stood 
firmly upon the principle that there should 
be “genuine rule of the people,” and he ex- 
pressed the hope that the people might be 
allowed to indicate their choice of candidates 
in direct primaries. Although we alluded to 
this correspondence last month, it has so im- 
portant a place in the political history of the 
year that it is perhaps desirable that it should 
be printed again and in full at this time. The 
letter from the governors was as follows: 


The 
Roosevelt 
Candidacy 


CuicaGo, February 10, 1912. 


We, the undersigned Republican governors, as- 
sembled for the purpose of considering what will 
best insure the continuation of the Republican 
party as a useful agency of good government, 
declare it our belief, after a careful investigation of 
the facts, that a large majority of the Republican 
voters of the country favor your nomination, and 
a large majority of the people favor your election, 
as the next President of the United States. 

We believe that your candidacy will insure suc- 
cess in the next campaign. We believe that you 
represent, as no other man represents, those prin- 
ciples and policies upon which we must appeal for 
a majority of the votes of the American people, and 
which, in our opinion, are necessary for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the country. 


We believe that in view of this public demand 
you should soon declare whether, if the nomination 
for the Presidency come to you unsolicited and un- 
sought, you will accept it. 

In submitting this request we are not consider- 
ing your personal interests. We do not regard it 
as proper to consider either the interests or the 
preference of any man as regards the nomination 
for the Presidency. We are expressing our sincere 
belief and best judgment as to what is demanded 
of you in the interests of the people as a whole. 
And we feel that you would be unresponsive to a 
plain public duty if you should decline to accept 
the nomination, coming as the voluntary expres- 
sion of the wishes of a majority of the Republican 
voters of the United States, through the action of 
their delegates in the next national convention. 


Yours truly, 


WiuiaM E. Grasscock [West Virginia] 
CHESTER H. Atpricu [Nebraska] 
Rosert P. Bass [New Hampshire] 
JosepH M. Carey [Wyoming] 
CHASE S. OsBorn [Michigan] 
W. R. Stusss [Kansas] 
HERBERT S. HADLEY [Missouri] 

The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 


New York City, N. Y. 


tue fue aT: Roosevelt’s reply to the 
ofthe foregoing was in the following 
People 

terms: 


NEw York, February 24, 1912. 


GENTLEMEN: I deeply appreciate your letter, 
and I realize to .the full the heavy responsibility 
it puts upon me, expressing as it does the carefully 
considered convictions of the men elected by 
popular vote to stand as the heads of government 
in their several States. 

I absolutely agree with you that this matter is 
not one to be decided with any reference to the 
personal preferences or interests of any man, but 
purely from the standpoint of the interests of the 
people as a whole. I will accept the nomination 
for President if it is tendered to me, and I will ad- 
here to this decision until the convention has ex- 
pressed its preference. One of the chief principles 
for which I have stood and for which I now stand, 
and which I have always endeavored and always 
shall endeavor to reduce to action, is the genuine 
rule of the people; and therefore I hope that so 
far as possible the people may be given the chance, 
through direct primaries, to express their prefer- 
ence as to who shall be the nominee of the Repub- 
lican presidential convention. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


This letter does not make Mr. Roosevelt a 
candidate in his own interest. No efforts of 
nis are directed toward capturing the nomina- 
tion. He and those who are working with 
him are standing for the right of the Repub- 
lican voters to control their own party. It is 
evident that a great number of Republicans 
do not desire Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination; 
while it is much more strikingly evident that 
a vast number of Republicans are opposed to 
Mr. Taft’s nomination. If the Taft people 
had been willing to let the party decide, 
nothing would have been easier than to 
arrange for direct presidential primaries 
throughout the country. 


In several States where special 
sessions of legislatures were called 
to pass laws establishing official 
presidential primaries, the Taft supporters 
used every means in their power, first to pre- 
vent the passage of such laws, and, second, to 
prevent the laws from taking effect soon 
enough to bear upon this year’s nomination. 
Political parties until recently have been 
regarded as voluntary organizations, which 
could hold primaries at will without having 
official machinery created by law. No im- 
partial observer this year could truthfully say 
that the organization endeavoring to secure 
Taft’s nomination has in fact been willing to 
take the chances of a verdict at the hands or 
the members of the Republican party. It is 
useless at this time to predict the outcome of 
the great struggle now going on within the 
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for 
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The proposal that the New York 
Legislature should provide at once 
for a Presidential primary had 
very little support at Albany, because both 
Republican and Democratic organizations 


Republican party for popular rights. We 
shall be content to await the issue and to let 
the people pass upon the results at the election 
in November. The early delegates of Janu- 
ary, February, and March were mostly ap- 
pointed through direct dictation from Wash- 
ington, by virtue of official power; and were 
of course pledged to Taft.- But nearly all of 
them were from States which have never 
helped to choose a Republican President. 
Apart from the North Dakota primary, which 
occurred on March 19, and where Mr. La Fol- 
lette had been especially strong, the regu- 
lar presidential primaries as previously ar- 
ranged were to occur on the following dates: 
Wisconsin, April 2; ‘Nebraska, April 17; 
Oregon, April 19; California, May 24; New 
Jersey, May 20. 


Fights for 1 Michigan, Governor Osborn 
Primary called a special session of the 
‘aws legislature to pass a primary bill, 
and the measure was adopted by large ma- 
jorities in both Houses. But the Michigan 
constitution requires a full two-thirds vote of 
each House in order to give a measure imme- 
diate effect. The lower House had the neces- 
sary majority, but two or three votes were 
lacking in the Senate. At least the primary 
would be available in 1916. The Taft men 
were of course acting upon orders from 
Washington; and the country was drawing 
its own conclusions. The special session was 
to adjourn on Wednesday, March 20. Under 
these conditions, Governor Chase Osborn 
called still another special session of the 
Legislature, to meet on March 20. The 
final outcome could not be known when 
these pages were closed for the press. In 
Massachusetts, where the Roosevelt senti- 
ment seemed comparatively weak, the Taft 
men were not so much afraid of a trial of 
strength; and the bill for Presidential pri- 
maries was enacted after some resistance, 
and accepted by Governor Foss. The popu- 
lar test will be made on the last day of April. 
In Illinois, Governor Deneen announced his 
willingness to call a special session of the 
legislature if two-thirds of the members 
would indicate their willingness to give im- 
mediate effect to a primary law. It seemed 
improbable that such a response could be 
had, for the Taft men were fighting the plan. 
But it was also regarded as likely that in many 
counties a merely voluntary or advisory ex- 
pression of Presidential preference could be 
made under an existing law. In Ohio the ad- 
visory primary will be held on May 21, while 
one will be held in Tennessee on April 27. 


New York 
Republicans 


were unfavorable to it. New York has in 
operation a new primary law, which, however, 
is so complicated and so disadvantageous to 
opponents of the regular organization that no 
sincere and intelligent person can defend it. 
Under this law the regular party committees 
first select their delegates to the national 
conventions. If as many as 5 per cent. of the 
enrolled voters in a given district should have 
chosen to select opposing candidates by peti- 
tion, they could get their ticket printed on the 
official voting paper. But it is a difficult and 
expensive matter to get the petitions in 
proper legal shape. In the Greater New York, 
comprising about half of the population of 
the State, Roosevelt delegates were duly 
nominated by petition early in March, the 
primaries occurring on March 26. In most 
of the remaining districts of New York State 
the difficulties of this method were too great 
to be overcome. The New York State Con- 
vention, which will choose the delegates at 
large, will meet at Rochester on April 9. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, will be temporary chairman 
and make the principal speech. Although 
the New York delegation will in great part 
be claimed for Taft, it may prefer to reserve 
its judgment until the convention meets. 


In Pennsylvania there. are dis- 
in trict primaries on April 13, and 
Other States the State Convention will meet on 
the rst of May. It is wholly uncertain what 
the results may be. There has been much 
greater activity on behalf of Colonel Roose- 
velt throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
than throughout New York and New Eng- 
land. In Mr. Taft’s own State of Ohio the 
Roosevelt sentiment has seemed greatly pre- 
ponderant, although herculean efforts are 
evident on behalf of the President. Indiana 
had several months ago been regarded as pro- 
Taft, because of a lack of attempt to or- 
ganize the opposing elements. Ex-Senator 
Beveridge, however, and many other active 
Republicans have formed a Roosevelt organi- 
zation and are endeavoring to secure delegates 
on behalf of that preponderance of Repub- 
lican voters indicated in all the informal 
newspaper tests. The efforts to prevent fair 
play in Indianapolis last month were scanda- 
lous, and could but react against the Taft 
movement. 


The Fight 
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DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


(Who will make the ‘‘ keynote speech” at the New York 
Republican Convention) 


The falsification of news has 


h “é ki ” A je 
“of fuking” never been carried so far in Amer- 


ican journalism as in the reports 
of primaries, conventions, and election strug- 
gles in the West and South during the past 
few weeks. Thus the statements alleging 
overwhelming Taft victories in the early dis- 
trict conventions in Indiana, as made in the 
Eastern press, were wholly misleading. Sim- 
ilar statements regarding Taft victories in 
Iowa were far from true. Thus Senator 
Cummins had all along known that certain 
political elements would control three dis- 
tricts against him, and that he could, out of a 
State delegation of twenty-six, count cer- 
tainly upon only twenty delegates. 


The Cumming DPeaking of Senator Cummins, it 
National is worth while to make note of his 
Primary Bill +emarkable bill, introduced in the 
Senate last month, providing for Presidential 
preference primaries throughout the United 
States to select the candidates of all parties. 
As we pointed out in these pages last month, 
the only legal recognition of parties at the 
present time is in the laws of the States. 
Senator Cummins’ bill would give national 
recognition to parties, and would provide a 


legal and uniform way of selecting popular 


‘ candidates. It would provide a prompt rem- 


edy for the most appalling evil now existing in 
our political life, namely, the use of all the 
influence and power of the executive servants 
of the people to perpetuate themselves in 
power regardless of public demand. Great as 
are the innovations proposed in the Cummins 
bill, they are very slight compared with the 
incalculable benefits that would accrue from 
the: prevention of the vast conspiracy that 
can so readily be brought into existence, every 
four years, toextend theterms and emoluments 
of a:group of officials who are in a position to 
reward their friends and punish their foes by 
abuse of the public power entrusted to them. 


= A great storm has been raised 
Columbus about some remarks made by 
Address’ “Mr. Roosevelt in his address be- 
fore the Ohio Constitutional Convention at 
Columbus, That convention is composed of 
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HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE OF INDIANA 


(Who is the leading spokesman of his State for the Roosevelt 
° forces) 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING THE STATE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 
(At the right of Colonel Roosevelt is Mr. Bigelow, President of the Convention, and at his left Dr. Washington Gladden) 


very strong and experienced men, who are 
thoroughly competent to prepare the draft of 
a revised State Constitution to be submitted 
to the Ohio voters. Mr. Roosevelt spoke at 
Columbus on February 21. An article by 
Dr. Elson, a leading member of that con- 
vention, in the REvIEW oF REviEws for 
March, explains how ably and earnestly the 
people of Ohio are endeavoring to make their 
organic law more in keeping with their needs 
and wishes. Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks were 
in-many respects what is commonly called 
“radical,” although not very many men can 
explain just what they mean by that word. 
Most of the speech expressed fundamental 
things of an obvious nature in a timely and 
striking way. There isa certain tone in the 
address which from first to last implies that 
our democratic institutions,—resting of neces- 
sity upon the authority and will of the people, 
—do not serve the ends of justice.and of 
human welfare as perfectly as they ought, 
and that we must try in various ways to make 
them more efficient and responsive. During 
the first part of the address Mr. Roosevelt 


discussed the relations of government to 
business. With this portion there must be 
general agreement. 


Howto Lhe address as printed in 
Improve _ pamphlet form. fills about thirty 
Government ages, of which the first half has 
to do with the ideals and objects of popular 
government. The second half has to do with 
the machinery for making it easier to secure 
good results. Under this head Mr. Roose- 
velt advocated, in the first place, the short 
ballot. That is to say, he would not have so 
many elected officials. In a State, for exam- 
ple, he would provide carefully that the peo- 
ple have a chance to nominate the candi- 
dates for governor, and then he would allow 
the governor to appoint many of the officials 
who are now usually elected. He advocated 
the Initiative and the Referendum,—not to 
alter materially our present way of making 
laws through legislative bodies, but for occa- 
sional purposes of corrective or supplemen- 
tary action. He expressly stated that he saw 
noreason toadvocate the Initiative and Refer- 
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endum in any State where the people were 
satisfied with things as they are. 


It does not seem to us that any- 
thing contained in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s entire address, except for his 
vigorous and terse way of putting things, goes 
in the slightest degree beyond what any intel- 
ligent and philosophical conservative might 
say, until one comes to the last part of the 
address, in which Mr. Roosevelt discusses the 
judiciary. In several Western States there 
has been adopted a plan by which the people, 
in an orderly way and after due preliminaries, 
may take a vote upon the question whether 
or not they wish to keep an incumbent in 
office. This is what is termed the “recall.” 
A good many people are saying that you may 
apply the principle of the recall to other 
elected officials, but must not apply it to 
judges. We are told that we have such a 
craven lot of men on the bench that they 
would violate their oaths of office, and cease to 
render justice in the cases before them, if 
there existed any means by which the people 
who elected them could have a chance to 
revise their opinion. 


What of 
the 
“Recall”? 


ino. = is of transcendent importance 
and _ that the judges should be men 
People of uprightness, ability, and 
breadth of view. And it is always well 
to consider how we may get the best pos- 
sible men, and the best methods for dis- 
pensing justice. In some of our States the 
methods of nominating judges are unfortu- 
nate. Most of the States, however, protect 
themselves against bad judges by electing 
them for rather short terms. The people soon 
know it when a judge is serving the commu- 
nity with firmness, devotion, and a mind that 
is at once just and wise. Not only are such 
judges usually reélected by the people, but it 
is increasingly customary for both parties to 
unite in renominating good judges. It is our 
opinion, after wide observation of these mat- 
ters, that short terms, with the expectation 
that good judges will be renominated from 
time to time, have an excellent tendency. 
Is it customary for a good judge to spend the 
last year of an expiring term trying to make 
decisions that might tickle the popular fancy, 
just because he is about to come up again 
for renomination and election? Overwhelm- 
ing experience throughout the country shows 
that judges who make the impression of doing 
their duty sternly and fearlessly are the ones 
who are reélected from term to term, and kept 
on the bench until they choose to retire. 


Dovudges ~© SO far as this question of the 
ges . . . 
Really Fear recall of judges is under practical 

Recall”? discussion, it is a State affair pure 
and simple. Such an arrangement exists in 
several States already, and is about to be 
adopted in several others. There is only one 
position that any judge can take who is not an 
unworthy man. That position is the obvious 
one of trying to serve the ends of justice and 
to do his duty. Is there a single elective 
judge, in any of our States, who would be 
tempted to render false judgment, or to falter 
in his duty, merely because a recall arrange- 
ment applicable to all other elected officers 
should also be applicable to him? The very 
idea seems to us to be ridiculous. The ten- 
dency of the recall would be exactly the other 
way. It would make careless judges behave 
better. We do not favor the recall of judges. 
Our system of electing the judiciary for fixed 
terms in our States is not only a method of 
recall, but it so operates as to winnow out a 
great many unfit judges. Originally, it was 
the almost universal custom to appoint judges 
for life or good behavior. When the plan 
of electing judges for short terms came 
into vogue, the conservatives used exactly 
the same arguments that they are now 
applying to the recall. The Union League 
Club of New York, for example, on March 
14 adopted a report sweepingly criticizing 
the recall of judges. This report declared 
that to adopt the recall “will mean that a 
judge must become to some extent a poli- 
tician, that the field of activity of the po- 
litical boss will be greatly enlarged, and that 
the reverence which the people at large have 
heretofore felt for the law, and for the courts 
as the instruments for its enforcement, will be 
undermined.” Yet this is precisely the lan- 
guage that has been used in countless in- 
stances by those who criticize our existing 
method of nominating and electing judges. 


_ Lhe following is a quotation from 
AD ; 
Viewof . the Union League Club’s report: 


Fn cconoe 
haracter © ge . 
The system of judicial recall strikes 


down at a single blow the independence of the 
judiciary, and changes the nature of the judicial 
office from one of disinterested, unselfish, and im- 
partial action to one of a political character. It 
introduces a new standard of judicial conduct and 
responsibility. Under the present system a judge 
must obey and enforce the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and the statutes and of established law, 
whether they are popular or not. He must be 
controlled by the law as it exists, and not by what 
he thinks it ought to be, or by public opinion. 
Under the system of recall he will inevitably feel 
constrained to take into account the ebb and flow 
of public opinion. 
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He will not care to subject himself to the hu- 
miliating experience of having a petition cir- 
culated for his recall, and of. being placed upon 
trial before the people. Some judges will no doubt 
do their duty as fearlessly as before without 
thought of consequences. But the inevitable ten- 
dency will be with many judges to introduce into 
their thoughts and actions an element of time serv- 
ing, which will defeat justice instead of serving it. 
There can be no justice unless there is a fixed law, 
established by precedent or by constitutional or 
legislative enactment. 

These are very strong and positive asser- 
tions. Yet at best they can only be the 
expression of an opinion. Nothing so un- 
complimentary as to the character of our 
American judges has ever come to our 
attention as the statements made in the 
paragraphs quoted above. 


Sounding 1 the fear of adverse action at the 
g . . . 
False polls is likely to tempt judges to 
Alarms a course of misconduct on the 
bench; as the Union League Club’s report 
seems to assert, why do judges in the State of 
New York, under present conditions, main- 
tain their standards of self-respect and fidelity 
to duty in the face of the elections by means 
of which they pass from one term to another? 
Perhaps the Union League Club report has 
some validity. Yet to many thoughtful per- 
sons it seems a false alarm. Since this whole 
discussion is not dealing with facts, but 
merely with opinions, we may venture, in a 
modest way, to express the belief that there 
is not one decent judge in the United States 
who would ever for a moment be consciously 
affected by the existence in his State of a 
piece of governmental mechanism termed 
“the judicial recall.”” In Massachusetts, they 
have appointive judges subject to removal by 
the Legislature at any time. Everywhere 
else judges may be removed by process of 
impeachment. Colonel Roosevelt says em- 
phatically that he prefers, for himself, the 
Massachusetts plan rather than the Western 
idea of judicial recall. He says that these are 
matters for each State to work out as it likes. 
And since all of this is most obviously true, 
what is there in it to get excited about, any 
more than there is in last week’s report of 
the Weather Bureau? 


But it happens that Colonel 
Roosevelt is a candidate for the 
Presidency; and those who are 
opposed to him must needs declare that he is 
trying to subvert our institutions. Colonel 
Roosevelt said that he was talking to a State 
constitutional convention about State mat- 
ters, and that he has no scheme in his head 


As to 
Recalling 
Decisions 


for applying the recall to United States 
judges. But Colonel Roosevelt said some- 
thing further on the subject of the judiciary 
in this Columbus address. He said that he 
would like to see the principle of the recall 
applied sometimes to a decision of the court 
rather than to the judges. He was perhaps 
unfortunate in using the word “recall” when 


etalking about decisions. He does not throw 


any light upon the means by which he would 
apply public opinion to court decisions. 
Subsequent explanations have made it seem 
that he has in mind nothing of a very sum- 
mary or alarming nature. His concrete in- 
stances were those of court decisions ren- 
dered by a divided bench where the dissenting 
judges happen to have been right. At pres- 
ent, when such errors occur, there are several 
possible remedies. The same tribunal may 
reverse its decision in another case, through 
change of mind on the part of a judge. Ora 
gradual change in the personnel of the bench 
may result in a different interpretation. Or 
the lawmakers may slightly change their 
statute and secure the approval of the courts. 
Or,—what is always possible,—the Constitu- 
tion may be amended in such a way that the 
honest difference of opinion among the judges 
must disappear. 


_ As a matter of fact, in one or 
cAmending _ another of these ways the living 
needs of the people are from time 

to time wrought into the fabric of their laws 
and government. The whole power rests with 
the people, and it is for them to make the 
process of constitutional amendment easier 
if they so choose. We are not able to discover 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s stimulating remarks at 
Columbus could mean anything at all, when 
translated into practical form, except that he 
would in some way render easier the process 
of amending State constitutions. Certainly 
no change of this kind can take place except 
as duly wrought out in the usual-fashion. It 
is probably true that there is never an annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association in 
which there are not fifty proposals made by 
members in good and regular standing that 
are not more radical than the suggestions 
made by Mr. Roosevelt at Columbus. Let 
no one believe for a moment that Mr. Roose- 
velt, or any of those who are supporting him 
as a Presidential candidate, are planning any 
assault upon our framework of government 
or our time-honored institutions. Those who 
have most conspicuously assailed the Colonel 
are playing politics and have sounded an 
alarm which they well know to be false. The 
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thing they have denounced bears no resem- 
blance to anything that Mr. Roosevelt would 
ever dream of proposing. The real point at 
issue is whether or not the Republican party 
wishes to give a vote of confidence to the 
present administration and wishes to continue 
it for four years more. The country has some 
very important matters of national business 
now on hand; and the recall of judges has 
not the remotest bearing upon any of them. 


Campaigning Lhe establishment of regular 
gning : 
forthe campaign headquarters on behalf 
Candidates’ of prominent candidates is a new 
political phase. These establishments are 
run quite on the lines of the campaign offices 
that have heretofore been established after 
the parties have held their conventions. The 
principal work of the Roosevelt committees 
has been to try to secure to the people the 
right to take a part in the choice of their 
delegates to the national convention. In this 
movement they have made more progress 
than could reasonably have been expected. 
Senator Dixon of Montana, in general charge 
of the Roosevelt movement, is a man of force 
and character, who took this work upon him- 
self solely from a sense of public duty. As- 
sociated with him at Washington have been 
Mr. Medill McCormick of Chicago, and, more 
recently, Mr. Oscar King Davis, the well- 
known correspondent of the New York 
Times. At the Chicago headquarters, be- 
sides Mr. Revell and his associates as men- 
tioned in these pages last month, have been 
Mr. Truman H. Newberry, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Mr. Frank Knox, 
chairman of the Republican State Committee 
of Michigan. The Roosevelt organization in 
New York is headed by ex-Judge Duell, a 
man of experience and high repute, and asso- 
ciated with him as treasurer and secretary are 
Mr. E. H. Hooker and Mr. Oliver C. Car- 
penter. The National Republican Commit- 
teeman of New York State, Mr. William L. 
Ward, is also active in headquarters, and 
among others prominent in the movement at 
New York are Controller Prendergast and 
Mr. Oscar S. Straus. 


“wen of 8 for the Taft movement, its 
iPrgminence’’ organization and support com- 
prise so bewildering a galaxy of 

the men of wealth and prominence of all 
parties, and the powerful political managers, 
that those in high places who have refused to 
conform and are regarded as favoring “the 
Colonel” find themselves rather marked and 
isolated. This applies especially to New 
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HON. CHARLES H. DUELL 
(Chairman of the Roosevelt Committee of New York) 


York. Never was there such unanimity in 
Wall Street and the Union League Club. 
And, curiously enough, such unanimity did 
not exist a few brief weeks ago. What is the 
magic that has wrought this wonder? Among 
a certain class of men in New York City 
“ politics is business—and business is busi- 
ness.” When the industrial trusts and the 
so-called ‘money trust” have made up their 
minds, the so-called ‘“‘lawyers’ trust” and the 
“noliticians’ trust’? respond with alacrity. 
And yet the voters of the United States are 
so untrustworthy that they cannot be relied 
upon to do as they are told; and they have 
the impertinence to demand direct primaries 
and all sorts of innovations that Mr. Charles 
Murphy and Chairman Barnes regard with 
anxiety as threatening our most cherished 
institutions. 


Justice _L Here is once more a full bench in 
Harlan’s the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. Justice Harlan died last 

October. It was supposed that the name of 
his successor would be sent promptly to the 
Senate for confirmation as soon as Congress 
met in the first week of December. But Mr. 
Taft could not makeup hismind. Severalmen 
were informally selected, one after another, 
and held up for public inspection until their 
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enemies could prove the impropriety of their 
appointment. Thus, Judge Hook of Kansas 
was eventually discarded for reasons ex- 
plained last month. The public was next 
informed that Secretary Nagel, of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, would 
probably be appointed; but Mr. Nagel seems 
to have been convieted of the fault of having 
been the attorney: for the Anheuser-Busch 
brewing interests of St. Louis, besides many 
other imperfections that became glaringly 
apparent when this previously admired 
gentleman was exposed to the new kind of 
inspection and test. Mr. Taft’s habitual de- 
lays in such matters are often ended by some 
precipitate and unexpected action. Thus on 
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JUSTICE MAHLON PITNEY, OF NEW JERSEY 
(The new member of the Supreme Court) 


February 19, without any further paltering or 
precautions, he sent to the Senate the name 
of Chancellor Mahlon Pitney, of New Jersey. 
The Senate supplied the process of inspection 
with the result that twenty-six Senators 
voted against approving the appointment. 
The selection was regarded as conservative, 
and favorable to the large business interests. 
It is just to add, however, that the choice was 
seemingly commended by all shades of politi- 
cal opinion in Justice Pitney’s own State of 
New Jersey. The new member of the bench 
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KON. CHARLES NAGEL OF MISSOURI 
(Mr. Nagel who is Secretary of Commerce and Labor, is 
an eminent lawyer and reformer) 


is fifty-four years old. Justice Hughes is 
the youngest member of the bench (he will 
be fifty on April 11), and Justice Van De- 
vanter is next youngest (he will be fifty-three 
on April 17). The new justice had served 
two terms in Congress and two terms in the 
State Senate before going on the New Jersey 
bench in 1got. 


ais With two Presidential candidates 
Democratic in its membership, the Demo- 
Outlook cratic House at Washington 
proceeds with better harmony and more effi- 
ciency than was to have been expected. 
Speaker Champ Clark’s friends are working 
for his nomination with increased hopefulness 
and with exceptional care not to say or do 
anything that would be ungenerous toward 
rivals. The growing support, furthermore, 
of the cause of Mr. Underwood, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, has not 
appeared to affect in the slightest degree the 
united efforts of the Speaker and his floor 
leader to make a good legislative record for 
the party. The Democrats, particularly in 
the South, are accustomed to express their 
preference in primaries, and there is little 
doubt of the ability of the Democratic party 
to give effect to its real wishes in the Balti- 
more convention late in June. There are, 
of course, two difficulties: The Democratic 
party is not homogeneous, and there are 
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SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK, WHO TAKES HIS POLITICS CALMLY 


wide differences of opinion between its rad- 
icals and its conservatives. Further than 
that, a determined minority can use the two- 
thirds rule in the national convention to 
make it difficult for the majority to prevail. 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, Speaker Clark, 
Governor Harmon of Ohio, and Mr. Under- 
wood remain the leading candidates. But 
there is nothing whatever at this time to in- 
dicate probabilities as to the results. One 


thing, however, is plain—namely, that the 
same influences behind the movement for 
forcing Mr. Taft’s renomination upon the 
Republican party are working only less 
actively to gain a hold upon the Democratic 


organization. Yet it is not plain that any 
one of the Democratic candidates is intention- 
ally a part of that magnificent game. Cer- 
tainly Governor Woodrow Wilson can expect 
no favors from the syndicated Warwicks. 
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HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD : 
(Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee) 


sugar on Lhe Ways. and Means,Committee 
te has taken a bold position in the 

free List Course of its attempt to revise the 
tariff and readjust the revenue-system of the 
United States. Having sent its bill revising 
the chemical schedylé to the Senate, follow- 
ing its bill revising the iron and steebduties, 
Mr. Underwood’s committee’*;took “up the 
question of sugar. Heretofore, sugét has 
remained a heavily dutiable article for two 
reasons: First, because of the large amount 
of revenue to be derived from an article of 
common use that had to be imported; and 
second, because of the protection afforded to 
the comparatively small sugar industry of the 
United States. For a long time this protec- 
tion was for the benefit of the cane-growers 
of Louisiana. More recently, however, it 
has also benefited the new beet-sugar industry 
of the West. The sugar planters of Hawaii 
enjoy the benefits of our tariff, because we ad- 
mit their product free, as we also admit a 
large quantity from the Philippines. Chair- 
man Underwood and a majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee took the ground that 
in the case of sugar the American consumer 
ought to have first consideration. It is 
claimed that free sugar would reduce the cost 
to ordinary buyers, to the extent of almost 
two cents a pound. It is further claimed that 


while American-sugar-producers would make 
less profit, their industry wevl4 not be de- 
stroyed by opening the ports. We already 
give Cuba the benefit of a large reduction of 
sugar duties, in return for reciprocal trade 
favors. The Hawaiian and Cuban interests 
are naturally opposing the Underwood bill. 
Twenty-four Republicans in the House voted 
for the free-sugar bill, which was passed on 
March 15 by a vote of 198 to 103. Only 
seven Democrats voted against it. In some 
respects this is the greatest triumph that Mr. 
Underwood has achieved. He showed that 
he could hold his party together in spite of 


, pressure brought by a great industry, and the 
localities in which it has importance. 


Underwood's Ven more bold, however, than 
Income the sugar bill itself was the accom- 
_ panying proposal for supplying 
the current revenue that would be lost in 
case of the placing of sugar on the free list. 
At present the Treasury derives more than 
$50,000,000 a year from the import taxes on 
sugar. Mr. Underwood’s plan, which was 
successfully carried through the Democratic 
caucus of the House, was to make a wide 
extension of the present corporation tax. 
This tax of 1909 levies 1 per cent. upon the 
net income of corporations. Mr. Under- 
wood proposes to extend this to the net in- 
comes of businesses not incorporated, and to 
individuals (the present exemption of $5000 
being extended along with the tax). Mr. 
Underwood’s bill gives completeness and 
justice to a law which, as it now stands, is 
both unjust and absurd. The law at present 
is called an ‘‘excise tax” upon the “privilege 
of being incorporated.” But this designation 
is palpably erroneous. Scores of thousands 
of business corporations, enjoying all such 
privileges to the full, are not taxed a single 
penny. The tax is plainly an income tax, 
levied upon the net profits of those corpora- 
tions that have any profits to show, when 
their balance sheet is made up in a certain 
required way. 


“Excise and WO neighboring businesses, in- 
xcise"’ and ° 
“income” cCorporated in the same way and 
Taxeé carried on under like conditions, 
do not have equal treatment under this law. 
One of them, let us say, pursues a business 
policy which makes its expenses appear to 
equal its income. Its profits go into salaries 
and advertising. It pays no tax atall. The 
neighboring business pursues a policy which 
results in its going through the form of show- 
ing net profits and paying dividends. It pays 
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a tax of 1 per cent. upon its profits. Let us 
put it in a different way. A given corpora- 
tion pays a tax one year, and pays nothing 
the next year, although in both years it is 
doing business under the same charter. Its 
privileges as an incorporated concern were 
precisely the same in both years. Yet we 
are told that this is a tax upon the privilege 
of doing business as a corporation, and is not, 
therefore, an income tax, but an excise tax. 
It is, of course, as simple and unmistakable 
an income tax as could possibly be devised. 
It does not bear even the faintest resemblance 
to an excise tax. A good example of the 
excise tax is the one levied by the United 
States Government on retail liquor dealers. 
This tax is $25 a year, levied upon the privi- 
lege of selling liquor at retail. Every dealer 
pays it. The government does not care 
whether the liquor dealer makes money or 
loses money; he pays his fixed excise tax upon 
the privilege. If this tax were changed so 
that the government levied it in the form of 
a I per cent. tax upon the net profits of the 
liquor dealer’s business, most liquor dealers 
would have nothing to pay, because very few 
of them make profits. Such a change would 
make the tax a kind of income tax. It would 
not be an excise tax, whether or not the gov- 
ernment chose to call it that. 


Sustained by X&ts although these distinctions 

Supreme are so Obvious, the Supreme 

Court Court sustained the so-called 
corporation excise tax. In so doing, the 
Supreme Court was not passing upon this 
false name of the tax, but upon the thing it- 
self. What it actually sustained was an 
income tax levied upon such businesses in 
the incorporated form as had any incomes 
to tax. One reason why this tax was not 
equitable lies in the fact that the so-called 
privileges of incorporation are so widely 
different under the laws of different States 
that to pick out incorporated businesses as 
an object of taxation is not to select a class 
having uniform characteristics. There is no 
more reason for taxing an incorporated 
grocery store on its net income than for tax- 
ing its partnership competitor. If the part- 
nership store did not prefer its privileges of 
being run as a partnership, it could readily 
become a joitit-stock enterprise. 


A Stroke of Mr. Underwood’s bill at once 
High States- Changes one of the most absurd 
manshiP and lop-sided tax laws that ever 
went upon our statute books into a uniform 
and rational measure. It is, of course, an 


income tax, plainly and without disguise. 
But it is nothing except the existing law so 
extended as to be of uniform character and 
general application. And this existing law 
has had the approval of the Supreme Court. 
This measure of Mr. Underwood’s is not 
merely a piece of cleverness, although it is 
certainly clever. Nor is it merely an in- 
stance of remarkable parliamentary skill, al- 
though in that regard it is nothing short of a 
stroke of genius. But beyond all it is a dis- 
closure of financial statesmanship of a high 
order; just as the makeshift corporation tax 
disclosed a painful lack of constructive ability 
in the field of revenue and finance. It is to 
be hoped that the Democrats and progressive 
Republicans of the Senate will have the 
courage to pass this measure. 


_ ‘The resignation, last month, of 
hen Dr. Harvey W. Wiley from his 
position as chief chemist and pure 

food specialist of the Department of Agri- 
culture terminates a public career of ex- 
ceptional usefulness. Dr. Wiley had been 
twenty-nine years in the service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. During that time 
he not only drafted much of the pure food 
legislation that has gone on the federal 
statute books, but it was he who, under the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was charged with 
the enforcement of such legislation. Every 
form of food adulteration has been fought by 
Dr. Wiley with courage and vigor. Before 
joining the governmental service Dr. Wiley 
was well known as a chemist. He made im- 
portant investigations into the chemistry of 
soils, and aided materially in the establish- 
ment of the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States. Dr. Wiley is a native of Indiana and 
a graduate of Harvard. He is big of frame 
and large of heart, and although now in his 
sixty-eighth year, is as vigorous as a man of 
fifty. Last year an attempt was made to 
depose him from his position as head of the 
Bureau of Chemistry on charges largely tech- 
nical in character. An investigation com- 
pletely exonerated.him. Feeling, however, 
that his hands were tied in the fight for the 
enforcement of the pure food law by certain 
conditions in the Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Wiley severed his connection with the 
government. In a formal statement given 
out at the time of his resignation he an- 
nounced that he believes he can do more as 
a private citizen in the interest of pure food 
and drugs than he could as a government em- 
ployee. It is understood that he will devote 
his time to lecturing and to working his farm 
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in Virginia. It is also announced that he 
will conduct a department in one of the 
monthly magazines devoted to household 
American science. 


i Last month, while miners’ strikes 
American Were crippling the industries of 
Gout Strike Fygland and Germany and threat- 
ening all sorts of political and economic 
complications, the people of the United 
States were confronted by a situation in the 
anthracite coal trade that might well cause 
concern. As was pointed out in the article on 
“A Preventive of Strikes,” which appeared 
in the March Review, there has been peace 
in the anthracite region for nine years under 
the beneficent workings of the Conciliation 
Board appointed as a result of the findings of 
the Roosevelt Strike Commission of 1903. 
Disputes between operators and miners have 
been settled, in the main, to the satisfaction 
of both, and in no case have tney been per- 
mitted to interfere with the mining of coal 
or the earning of wages. Now, at the expira- 
tion of a three-years’ agreement between the 
mine workers and the operators, the former 
present certain demands, and unless these de- 
mands are complied with they refuse to re- 
new the agreement.. They ask, in the first 
place, for an increase of wages amounting to 
20 per cent., on the ground of increased cost 
of living, from which, presumably, the mining 
region has not been exempt, any more than 
other parts of the country. They also ask 
for various technical concessions, including 
the assumption by the operators of the col-. 
lection of dues for the union, and that agree- 
ments shall be made for one-year terms in- 
stead of for three years. On March 13 the 
operators formally refused these demands. 
While many of the miners have no member- 
ship in the union, it was believed that nearly 
if not quite all of the 170,000 anthracite 
workers would quit work on April 1. If the 
bituminous miners should join the strike the 
coal industry of the nation would be 
paralyzed, with 500,000 men out of work. 


hitotins The nine-weeks’ strike of the tex- 
Lawrence tile workers at Lawrence, Mass., 
trike was practically ended on March 

15 by the return to work of the American 
Woolen Company’s employees at a material 
advance in wages. It was believed that the 
other mills in Lawrence would soon make 
similar concessions to their hands. The 18,000 
operatives who won this eventful strike had 
never been organized and their racial and lin- 
guistic divisions made organization difficult. 


After they quit work, early in January, the 
Industrial Workers of the World became influ- 
ential among them and succeeded in weld- 
ing the various elements into a semblance of a 
labor union. They were at least united in 
the demand for a living wage. The mills, on 
the other hand, were confronted by the fact 
that under the new State law limiting the 
hours of labor for women and minors to fifty- 
four a week their product must compete in 
the market with the output of mills in other 
States where women and children are still 
working fifty-six hours a week as operatives. 
Moreover, while the wage-scales before the 
strike were by no means high, the books of the 
American Woolen Company, at any rate, 
made a far better showing in this respect than 
was indicated by the statements of the opera- 
tives. An average weekly wage of over $0, 
while it may not be regarded as munificent, at 
least compares favorably with the rate of pay 
for like work in European factories, and is 50 
per cent. better than the sum repeatedly 
named by the workers as the average for the 
entire Lawrence mill district. In arranging 
the scale the Woolen Company (usually re- 
ferred to as the trust) gives the greater in- 
crease to the lower-paid operatives. Thus, all 
employees who formerly received $4.86 a 
week will now have an increase of $1.08, while 
those who received from $6.48 to $10.30 a 
week will have an increase of 54 cents each, 


It has seemed worth while to re- 
call attention to this matter of 
wages, since the adjustment 
reached at Lawrence indirectly affected the 
textile industry throughout New England. 
More than 125,000 persons, including em- 
ployees of cotton mills in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, and woolen mill 
operatives in all the New England States, 
obtained advances, last month, of from 5 to 7 
per cent. The disorder at Lawrence, culmi- 
nating in the interference of the local police 
with the rights of strikers to send their chil- 
dren out of the town during the strike, led to 
an investigation by the Rules Committee of 
the national House of Representatives, and it 
seemed probable, last month, that the House 
Committee on Labor would institute a com- 
prehensive inquiry into the American Woolen 
Company and the labor conditions in its 
factories. The article on page 439 of this 
REVIEW, entitled “Woman and the Wage 
Question,” discloses important statistics in 
various Massachusetts industries, as brought 
out in connection with the agitation for a 
minimum wage law in that State. 


Higher Wages 


in 
New England 
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The Senate On March 7) the 
und the Senate, by unan- | & 
Peuce Treaties imous consent, 
brought to an end the debate 
on the general arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain 
and France. Then by a vote 
of 42 to 4o the paragraph 
relating to the Joint High 
Commission was eliminated, 
and other changes made cur- 
tailing the scope of the oper- 
ation of the agreements. As 
amended the treaties were 
ratified by a vote of 76 to 3. 
The amendment offered by 
Senator Bacon, of Georgia, 
qualifying the consent of the 
Senate to the treaties’ oper- 
ation, which was adopted by 
a vote of 46 to 36, follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate 
advises and consents to the rati- 
fication of the said treaty with 
the understanding, to be made 
a part of such ratification, that 
the treaty does not authorize 
the submission to arbitration of 
any question which affects the 
admission of aliens into the 
United States, or the admission 














of aliens to the educational insti- 
tutions of the several States, or 
the territorial integrity of the 
several States or of the United 
States, or concerning the ques- 
tion of the alleged indebtedness 
or moneyed obligation of any 
State of the United States, or 
any question which depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the traditional attitude of the 
United States concerning American questions, com- 
monly described as the Monroe Doctrine, or other 
purely governmental policy. 


The discussion was on the treaty with Great 
Britain, but later it was unanimously decided 
that all votes on the British treaty should be 
made to apply also to the one intended for 
France. President Taft regards the amended 
treaties as so different from the original that 
it is a question whether they will now be sub- 
mitted for ratification by the powers con- 
cerned. The opponents of the treaties in their 
original form regarded the permission for the 
Joint High Commission as invading the 
Senate’s rights. They also contended that ex- 
isting arbitration agreements are sufficient for 
all practical purposes. The debate brought out 
the fact that, in spite of the many excellent 
features of the treaties, the Senate had good 
reason to insist upon its modifications, in the 
interest of our “unimpaired sovereignty.”’ 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


SECRETARY KNOX AND SENOR CHIARI, ACTING PRESIDENT 


OF PANAMA 


(From a photograph taken last month on the verandah of the Presidencia— 


the official residence—at Panama City) 


Mr. knox ecretary Knox’s extended trip 
in Caribbean throughout Caribbean America, 
America which, it is hoped, will be as 
effective in bettering the relations existing 
between the United States and the countries 
of that region as was the trip, six years ago, 
of Mr. Root, in cementing our cordial rela- 
tions with South America, was begun on 
February 23, when Mr. Knox sailed from 
Key West, Florida, on the cruiser Washing- 
ton. A good deal of discussion was aroused 
a few days before the sailing by the publica- 
tion of a note given out by Sefior Pedro Nel 
Ospina, Colombian Minister to the United 
States, which stated that “the visit may hap- 
pen to be considered as inopportune at the 
present time.” The relations between the 
United States and Colombia have been 
strained since 1903, when the Republic of 
Panama set up its independent existence, and 
our government took hold in earnest of the 
digging of the canal. Colombia has always 
claimed that questions of “insulted sover- 
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eignty”’ and indemnity for injuries sustained 
on that occasion should have been referred to 
arbitration. 


Not Welcome 1 he reason given by Sefior Ospina 
in for his letter, which he said was 
Colombia written in his own name and 
“without any knowledge of the views of my 
country on the matter,” was that Colombia 
still 


finds herself placed by the United States in an 
exceptional position, as the only member of the 
numerous family of independent nations scattered 
over the face of the earth to which, despite its 
constant demands, the United States refuses to 
submit to arbitration questions referring exclusively 
to the interpretation of public treaties and the 
compliance with obligations imposed by the uni- 
versally accepted principles of international law 
on all civilized nations in their relations one with 
another. 


Last November, Sefior Ospina, in compliance 
with the instructions of his government, 
reiterated the demand for arbitration of the 
controversy. He claims never to have re- 
ceived any reply to his communication. 
The letter regarding Secretary Knox’s visit 
was in response to a formal notification from 
the State Department to the effect that 
Mr. Knox intended to make the journey. 
The representatives of all the other countries 
immediately communicated the fact to their 
governments, which replied, expressing pleas- 
ure, and announcing that Mr. Knox would be 
most welcome. A few days later Sefior Os- 
pina left Washington, recalled, it was said, by 
his government, since his letter was looked 
upon as an affront to the United States. The 
Minister himself, however, claims that he 
resigned on his own initiative. Asa result of 
this incident, it was announced that Mr. 
Knox would not call at any Colombian city. 


The Secretary’s tour through the 
countries of Central America 
brought out much cordial feeling, 


Cordiality 
in Central 
America 


particularly in Panama, Costa Rica and Sal- 


vador. There were some evidences that cer- 
tain classes in Nicaragua had not forgotten 
Mr. Knox’s part, two years ago, in getting rid 
of the dictator, Zelaya. On the whole, how- 
ever, the effect of the trip was to greatly 
strengthen cordiality toward this country as 
already existing, and to dispel some misappre- 
hension in the mind of certain Central Ameri- 
cans as to the attitude of the United States 
government toward Central America, Ven- 
ezuela and Cuba. The theme of all Mr. 
Knox’s addresses on this trip may be found 
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in the following words in an address to the 
Nicaraguan Congress. 


My government does not covet an inch of terri- 
tory south of the Rio Grande. The full measure 
and extent of our policy is to assist in the mainte- 
nance of republican institutions in this hemisphere. 
We have a well-known policy regarding causes that 
might threaten the existence of an American re- 
public from beyond the sea, and shall always be 
found willing to lend proper assistance to preserve 
the stability of sister American republics. 


Calls at the principal cities of Venezuela, 
Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti and Cuba 
completed the trip, and Mr. Knox was ex- 
pected back in Washington by the first of the 
present month. 


The machinery of politics in 
Mexico, as was to be expected 
after the tremendous upheaval of 
the past year, is not running perfectly 
smoothly or without noise. We pointed out 
last month in these pages some of the difficul- 
ties with which the new régime at Mexico 
City is confronted. Serious local disorders 
are occurring in various parts of the republic, 
especially in Chihuahua, Durango, Morelos, 
and Guerrero, four states which are, perhaps, 
the most difficult to police, by reason of their 
topographical character. These outbreaks 
are not based on any principle, but on the 
natural tendency of bandits to take advan- 
tage of the unsettled conditions of a recon- 
struction period. Brigandage has always 
existed in Mexico, and what in former times 
could not be exterminated was at least con- 
cealed by the censorship of the press and even 
of individual speech. Now both are turned 
loose and are revelling in all forms of exagger- 
ation. Add to the bandit group, who natur- 
ally give themselves a political name, those 
followers of Madero who are disgruntled be- 
cause their personal ambitions remain unsat- 
isfied and the remnant of the old régime who 
have been unwilling or unable to ally them- 
selves with the new governmental party, and 
the difficulty of maintaining peace is evident 
and explicable. 


The Endless 
Mexican 
Tangle 


The task of Madero is a most 
arduous one. Unpracticed him- 
self in the science of governing, he 
is called upon to govern a people just en- 
dowed with rights and unused to their ex- 
ercise. What he has accomplished is on the 
record and redounds to his high credit. The 
presumption must now be in his favor. 
Nevertheless, he is maligned by the old school 
of politicians for lack of forceful methods, and 


Madero's 
Great 
Task 
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by the extreme members of his own party for 
not being sufficiently radical. Meanwhile, 
he and his cabinet, composed largely of men 
_of good standing in the business world, are at 
‘work advancing plans for the social, educa- 
tional, and political betterment of the people. 
They are actively engaged in increasing the 
size and efficiency of the army, especially the 
rurales, or rangers. They are devising a proj- 
ect for the division of land among small pro- 
prietors, at reasonable price, payable in long- 
time installments. They are arranging, 
through the reorganization of the banking 
institution called Caja de Préstamos, to loan 
money to the farmer class on long term and at 
low interest, the amount loaned to be applied 
to irrigation work and general property im- 
provement. In this work and in all their 
measures they are adhering strictly to the law 
and the constitution. They will not willingly 
permit any injury to American interests. It 
is only fair to give them a chance. Last 
month Congress passed an amendment to the 
joint resolution of 1898, increasing the Presi- 
dent’s power to enforce the neutrality laws. 
This will help greatly to strengthen our 
friendly relations with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and to prevent the shipment of arms, 
ammunition, and supplies to rebels. Such 
power should have been given to the Execu- 
tive a year or more ago. The new law will 
apply also to the fitting out and arming on our 
soil of expeditions against Central American 
and South American Governments. 


“piversityy During the long premiership of 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier the distin- 
Canada ~~ guishing characteristics of Cana- 
dian development, as they appeared to the 
rest of the world, were the unity of Canadian 
life and interests and a never-flagging effort 
to improve commercial relations with the 
United States. The premiership of his suc- 
cessor is scarcely half a year old. Yet, as 
seen from the outside, it seems to be charac- 


terized by constant emphasis on the diversity . 


of the Dominion’s population in their politi- 
cal, business and religious ideas, and by fre- 
quent outbursts of “loyal British, Yankee- 
hating” jingoism. Mr. Borden is a man of 
high character and ability, and there can be 
no doubt of the good faith of his lieutenants. 
But they certainly profited last September by 
an anti-American popular clamor that was 
unwarranted and misleading. Reciprocity 
was defeated chiefly because of the American 
“annexation” bogy. Now our Canadian 
friends are discovering that reciprocity is not 
dead, and that it is the loyal English-speaking 


western provinces that are demanding a freer 
trade with their neighbor to the south. 


, One after another the provincial 
legislatures of the Northwest have 
renewed their adhesion to the rec- 

iprocity principle, which would work so much 

to their advantage. After a three days’ de- 
bate, late in January, reciprocity carried the 
legislature of Saskatchewan by a vote of twoto 
one. Saskatchewan is the particular strong- 
hold of the Canadian Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. At a recent convention this organi- 
zation reaffirmed its support of reciprocity 
and condemned in the strongest terms its 
representatives at Ottawa for their “lack of 
vigor” on this issue. On February 29 a mem- 
ber of the Manitoba legislature, Mr. William 

Molloy, the Liberal representative from La 

Verandrye, asserted in the course of a speech 

that was roundly applauded: 


Separation’ 
in the 
West 


No greater blow has ever been dealt within 
Canada than by the rejection of reciprocity. 
Moreover, I am prepared to support any man who 
will introduce a resolution moving the separation 
of eastern Canada from western Canada. If the 
people of eastern Canada are going to dictate the 
policy of western Canada, then the time for separa- 
tion hascome. The people of eastern Canada have 
deliberately set themselves to injure western Can- 
ada, and in the course of ten years there will be 
such an agitation in western Canada against their 
binding acts that nothing but separation will 
suffice: 


The combination of Dominion 
Conservatives, French Catholic 
Nationalists and English-Scotch 
Protestant Imperialists by which Mr. 
Borden was elected last September, could 
scarcely be expected to remain unshaken for 
long. Henri Bourassa, the brilliant leader of 
the French Nationalists of Quebec, has always 
opposed both the Laurier and the Borden 
policies of naval support to the British gov- 
ernment. On the question of the now fa- 
mous “Ne Temere”’ decree of the Pope all the 
French members are against the premier and 
the English majority in parliament. In 1908 
two Catholics were married in Montreal by a 
Methodist minister. The marriage was after- 
ward annulled by the Catholic archbishop of 
the diocese, on the ground that, according to 
the ‘‘ Ne Temere”’ decree of the Church, Cath- 
olics could only be married by a priest. This 
action of the archbishop was afterward rati- 
fied civilly by a judge of the High Court. 
The case was then appealed to the Superior 
Court of the Dominion, the woman seeking to 
have it established that ecclesiastical law did 
not supersede the civil marriage law, and that 


Will the 
Coalition 
Survive? 
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her marriage was legal and her child legitimate 
according to the laws of the province of Que- 
bec. The Superior Court judge, on February 
22, reversed the decision of the subordinate 
court, holding that any officer qualified by 
the state to perform marriages could marry 
couples of whatever faith; that the ‘‘Ne 
Temere”’ decree had no valid effect, and was 
binding only on the consciences of Catholics. 
This decision is regarded as one of the most 
important, most complete and most sweeping 
judgments ever delivered in Canada on the 
question of the civil status of the ecclesiastical 
law of the Roman Catholic Church. 


ie There is a growing belief that the 
Borden's Borden ministry is going to follow 
Troubles redistribution, based on the last 
census, with an appeal to the people. Redis- 
tribution will take place next session, so that 
an election could be held in the spring of 1913. 
The plan to readjust the province boundaries 
described in these pages two years ago when 
it was first proposed, was embodied in the 
form of a resolution introduced in the House 
of Commons on February 27. The resolution, 
presented by Mr. Borden himself, provides 
for the annexation to Quebec of the vast ter- 
ritory of Ungava, which would make that 
province as large as France, Germany and 
Austria combined, for the extension of Mani- 
toba’s boundary to Hudson Bay and for the 
incorporation with Ontario of that portion of 
the territory formerly known as Keewatin, 
which remains after the Manitoba line has 
been readjusted. The proposed increase of 
territory of the “postage stamp province,” as 
Manitoba is often jocosely described, revives 
the old bitter question of the recognition of 
separate schools based on religious difference. 
On this question the Nationalists are also op- 
posing the premier. All the time Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, in excellent health and vigor despite 
his seventy years, is leading an alert and 
fighting opposition. Finally, there is the 
“National Defense Association,’’ composed of 
British loyalists who (some of the Toronto 
papers have been telling us recently) are 
clamoring—and even actively preparing—for 
war with the United States. All together the 
present government at Ottawa has troubles 
enough. 


- The fact that coal is the life-blood 

: e P ’ 4 

“Kingship” Of the world’s industry and com- 
of Coal merce was strikingly and dra- 

matically proven last month when a million 

miners in Great Britain, a quarter of a mil- 

lion in Germany, and almost as many in 


France laid down their tools, while the more 
than half a million members of the United 
Mine Workers of America also threatened to 
strike. In our delicately articulated modern 
life, dependent as it is to such a large extent 
on machinery in its myriad forms, coal is, 
after food and shelter, the one great universal 
necessity. Without it wheels stop, mills and 
factories close, trains cannot move, steamers 
are useless, and the great navies to which the 
peoples of the world look confidently as their 
guaranty of independent national existence, 
are as helpless as Crusoe’s land-bound canoe. 
In no other industry could organized labor so 
easily and completely demonstrate its power. 


What It Never since the world began has 

Meansto there been a nation—at least a 

England nation of forty millions—that 
lived so literally from hand to mouth as the 
British nation lives to-day. Every inhabit- 
ant of the United Kingdom lives from hand 
to mouth, relying implicitly, though uncon- 
sciously, upon the smooth, uninterrupted 
operation of the vast system of railroads, 
steamships, and banks which brings to the 
British home, office, and workshop the food 
supplies and the materials of industry from 
every part of the globe. The power which 
keeps this whole system going with the regu- 
larity of clockwork is coal. A month without 
coal would mean for the great mass of the 
British people not only no work, no light, no 
heat, and practically no power to move beyond 
the range of their own immediate neighbor- 
hood: it would mean actual famine, ap- 
proaching starvation. Consequently, when, 
on March 1, the colliers of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, with practical unanimity, quit 
work, it was not only the commercial position 
of Britain that was endangered: the wel- 
fare of the empire was put in peril and the 
very life of the people at stake. 


am An overwhelming vote of the 
Miners’ English, Scotch, and Welsh min- 
Strike ers, taker early in January, de- 
manded a strike on March 1, if the mine 
owners did not accede to their demands for the 
establishment of a minimum wage scale, and 
the general improvement of working condi- 
tions along lines set forth in the formal state- 
ment of the miners’ federation. The opera- 
tors refused these demands, maintaining that 
the profits of the business do not justify the 
increase in expenditure. Foreseeing the ter- 
rible consequences of the impending strike, 
the British premier invited the representa- 
tives of the mine owners and the mine work- 
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THESE WERE THE FIRST OF THE BRITISH COAL MINERS TO LAY DOWN THEIR TOOLS 
(Men of the Alfreton, Derbysh're, Colliery just emerging from a pit in response to the strike order) 


ers to meet him and the cabinet for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a settlement of the 
dispute. This intervention of the govern- 
ment was taken to avert what Mr. Asquith 
referred to as a national disaster. 


ae Several conferences between the 
Government operators, the men, and members 
intervenes’ of the ministry failed to bring 
about an agreement, and at midnight on 
February 29 the million mine workers of 
Great Britain laid down their tools. Within 
a week, three or four times that number of 
men, women, and children had been thrown 
out of work by the closing down of mills and 
factories and the stopping of railroad and 
steamboat traffic for want of fuel. In some 
cases entire industries shut down, all the sys- 
tems of transportation greatly curtailed their 
services, the price of food and clothing 
jumped to unheard-of figures, and the poor 
began to feel the pinch of hunger, while the 
statesmen directing the foreign policies of the 
empire began to discern in the fast-emptying 
bunkers of her warships a dire peril to the 
nation’s political survival. 


Si as announcing its failure to secure 
Wage a settlement, the government 
Needed issued a frank statement to the 

industry involved and to the country at 
large, setting forth fully the proposals sub- 
mitted to the operators and the workers. 
After ‘“‘the most careful consideration,” 
said the statement, the government is 
“satisfied that there are cases in which under- 
ground miners cannot earn a reasonable living 
wage from causes over which they have no 
control.”” The power to secure such a wage, 
further, “should be secured by arrangements 
suitable to the special circumstances of each 
district, adequate safeguards to be provided 
to protect employers against abuse.”’ 


a The government was prepared to 
y Law 4 i P 
if confer with the parties concerned 
Necessary 4 to the best methods of realizing 
these desired results, and, in case of disagree- 
ment, to appoint representatives to “decide 
jointly any outstanding point with a view to 
giving effect to the agreed principle.” The 
government, Mr. Asquith stated, having rec- 
ognized the principle of a minimum wage, had 
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determined that, if this provision were not 
secured by agreement, it would be put into 
effect, ““‘by whatever appropriate means the 
government can command.” Later this was 
explained to mean that the premier would 
introduce into the House of Commons a bill 
providing for a minimum wage law through- 
out the country. It was openly stated by the 
press which supports the ministry that, “if 
necessity should arise, the mines and perhaps 
the railroads, would be seized by the govern- 
ment and operated in order to prevent the 
stoppage of all industries and the ultimate 
starvation of the people.” 


Most of the English mine owners 
and those of North Wales (about 

Unanimous 6 ~ yer cent. of the total number in 
Great Britain) agreed to accept the minimum 
wage in principle. The operators of South 
Wales, however, and those of Scotland de- 
clined the government proposals. The Na- 
tional Miners’ Federation unanimously re- 
solved that 


The Response 
Not 


There can be no settlement of the present dis- 
pute unless the principle of an individual minimum 
wage for all underground workers is agreed to by 
the coal owners. 


This organization, further, refused to confer 
unless the mine owners agreed in advance to 
minimum rates already laid down by it, which 
vary from an average of $1.40 to $1.80 a day, 
with a minimum “shift” rate for all under- 
ground workers of $1.25. On the other hand, 
Mr. Asquith told both operators and men, the 
authorities had all their military resources 
well in hand and would be prepared to send 
troops at short notice to any disturbed dis- 
trict. There was, however, little or no dis- 
order. The non-union miners generally went 
out with the union men and insisted upon the 
same terms. To complete the paralysis of 
trade dependent upon machinery, the dockers 
of practically all the English, Scotch and 
Welsh ports refused to handle any imported 
coal, and therefore little could be expected 
from foreign sources. Meanwhile the Ad- 
miralty, fearing a shortage of coal for the 
navy, had dispatched several swift transport 
vessels to this country to purchase American 
coal, which they could secure only at greatly 
advanced prices. 


Coal mining is in itself one of the 
chief industries of Great Britain, 
to say nothing of its paramount 
importance to the railrodds and manufac- 
turers. Close to a million and a quarter per- 
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Business 
of Coal 
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sons are engaged in coal mining in the British 
Isles, of whom more than 800,000 work under- 
ground. The output of British coal mines for 
the year 1910 was approximately 300,000,000 
short tons, about three-fifths of the American 
production, valued at nearly $600,000,000 at 
the mines. In her shipping and manufactur- 
ing interests, her railroads and her homes, 
Britain herself consumes the greater part of 
this. But she exports a vast amount to sev- 
eral of the continental European countries, 
and sends some of her special sorts even to the 
United States. France, Germany, Italy and 
Sweden are large consumers of British coal. 
The mines of England are very old, among 
the oldest in Europe. 


Until quite recently, when the 
government began to inspect the 
mines, the condition of the work- 
ers was very bad. Now things are better. 
But life is still hard, unnecessarily hard for 
the miners. They are paid by the job, that 
is by piecework, not according to time spent. 
This, they claim, is a very uncertain way of 
getting pay. Unusual rock formations often 
make their work profitless for days at a time. 
The men complain that the companies should 
bear the burden of these natural conditions 
and that the workers should be paid for work 
and time, not product. The owners contend 
that the men as well as they should be willing 
to gamble on the seams, the veins, and the 
sterile rock. Ifa minimum wage is enforced, 
they say, how are they to be guaranteed 
against fraud and laziness. They admit that 
the condition of the men is hard,but insist that 
if the demands of the workers are conceded 
most of the mines will have to shut down for 
lack of profit. 


Condition 
of the 
Miners 


Within a few hours of the begin- 
ning of the strike by the British 
miners, more than half a million 
German coal workers also stopped work, a 
quarter of a million French miners laid down 
their tools—for a twenty-four-hour “demon- 
stration of their power,” and large numbers of 
Belgian, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish colliers 
struck, to show their “sympathy” for their 
English brethren. It seems certain that if 
the British strike should be in the main suc- 
cessful, it will be imitated in other European 
countries. Indeed, last month it was widely 
feared that the vigor with which the British 
miners were pressing their demands, espe- 
cially in view of their success in forcing the 
government to intervene in their behalf with 
a law providing for a minimum wage, would 
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encourage the American coal-mine workers 
to begin the strike long predicted on this side 
of the water. The coal trade journals of this 
country have been pointing out to the Ameri- 
can miners that when England retires from 
the market, somebody must supply the de- 
mand. To make up the deficiency, there is 
only Germany,which charges high prices, and 
the United States, which can name a price 
that will meet almost any competition. This 
means, says the Black Diamond, one of the 
best known of the coal journals, that the 
United States would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, get the business. ‘‘This means that 
the United Mine Workers, if they are not ona 
strike, will get the work, which means the 
money that is paid for the work.” The Lon- 
don Times is already referring to the perma- 
nent loss—to America—of a large share of 
Britain’s foreign business in coal, a loss due 
to the present strike. 


The present strike of the British 
coal miners is much more than 
a demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours. It is a protest against all 
those conditions, social and economic, that 
are making it increasingly difficult if not im- 
possible for them to command a wage that 
shall insure them a ‘decent living” in face of 
the ever-mounting cost of existence. These 
conditions have been slowly ripening for more 
than two generations in England, and the 
coal strike is only one of the symptoms. A 
brief survey of British domestic politics for a 
quarter of a century will make this clear. It 
will show, further, that the present crisis, by 
thrusting the economic question into the very 
heart of politics in Britain, with a dramatic 
impressiveness that has startled the entire 
world, has demonstrated beyond possibility 
of misunderstanding the pregnant fact that 
any big business which employs hundreds of 
thousand of workers and is engaged in an 
occupation that vitally concerns the life of an 
entire nation, cannot possibly be a purely 
private affair. This is the lesson the British 
coal strike has for the world. 


Meaning 
of the 
Strike 


England was the original home of 
the labor union. Half a century 
ago the trade unions of Great 
Britain were models for the world. They 
were financially and numerically solid, united 
in action, and devoted to gaining economic 
reforms for their members. Politics they let 
alone. England’s trade position was then 
supreme and labor was abundant. The em- 
ployer and his workman were prosperous and 
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contented. Then world conditions began to 
change. Germany and the United States 
began to challenge British commercial and 
industrial supremacy. The relations be- 
tween capital and labor changed radically. 
Socialism became a force in European politics. 
The industrial world grew restless. The 
laboring classes began to elect representa- 
tives to Parliament, not primarily for politi- 
cal reasons, but to secure control of the 
machinery of government in order that by 
law they might the better improve their 
economic condition. Soon the Labor Party 
was born. This now includes a combination 
of labor unions and all the various socialistic 
bodies of the United Kingdom, the Fabians, 
the Independent Labor party, the Social 
Democratic party, and several small liberal 
socialist groups. 


At the moment when this com- 
bination came into being, Eng- 
land was beginning to feel herself 
crowded in the race for markets, in which she 
had hitherto ruled supreme. In the competi- 
tion with Germany, France, the United States 
and even her own colonies, wages had to suf- 
fer. And at almost the same moment came a 
sudden and rapid increase in the cost of living 
all along the line. All these things tended to 
intensify the labor class consciousness and 
contributed to its political solidarity. The 
old British Conservative party was thrown 
out of office by the election at the close of the 
Boer War. The Liberals won and at once 
became the party of radicalism. Nominally, 
it is the Liberal party that is in power. But 
it is kept in power by the forty votes of 
the Labor party and the 84 of the Irish 
party, both of these wings being radical. 
To carry out its program the government 
must at all times recognize the programs of 
the Irish and the Laborites. Without in the 
least denying to Mr. Asquith and Chancellor 
Lloyd-George the progressive liberal—even 
radical—ideas which they undoubtedly pos- 
sess and are earnestly and conscientiously 
advocating, it is no exaggeration to say that 
by far the most important and progressive 
legislation which has been enacted by the 
present Liberal government, as well as that 
which is now on its program, has been almost 
literally forced upon it by the necessity to 
retain the parliamentary support of the radi- 
cal Labor and Irish members. But this was 
not going fast enough for such radical labor 
leaders outside of Parliament as Ben Tillett 
and Tom Mann, who aim to unite all British 
labor in a war against capital. 


Trade 
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Politics 
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SIR GEORGE ASKWITH, PRESIDENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE “ GREATEST 
TRADE CONCILIATOR OF HISTORY” 


Party government in Great Brit- 
ain, as in other countries where it 
is in vogue, has seemed, of recent 
years, to be undergoing degenerative changes. 
It no longer, as the French say, functions 
properly or effectively. In our Leading Arti- 
cles department this month we quote some of 
the keen, even bitter denunciation of party 
government in Great Britain for its failure to 
thus function that is appearing in the 
English reviews. The Labor members of 
Parliament soon realized that parliamentary 
methods, as practiced in the House of Com- 
mons, were of little avail, and that they must 
back up their party tactics with strikes and 
other popular expressions of discontent on a 
large scale. Last year there were 669 trades 
unions in Great Britain with a membership of 
slightly over 2,000,000. Moving together, 
this army of workers is all but irresistible. 


The Failure 
of Party 
Government 


Last summer the great dock 
strike occurred. Vast quantities 
of food could not be handled, and 
prices went up with a bound. A real famine 
was threatened. Then the government took 
hold of the situation. When persuasion 
failed and riots occurred the Home Secretary 
called out the troops. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced in the Commons a bill 
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“Labor 
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creating an Industrial Council with power to 
hear testimony and to effect reconciliation if 
possible. Both sides agreed to submit to the 
decisions of the council and the men went 
back to work. Sir George Askwith, president 
of this council, is an expert in labor disputes, 
and is known as the “greatest trade concili- 
ator of history.” If the Asquith govern- 
ment is able to enact and enforce a minimum 
wage law for all Great Britain, its success will 
mark an historic point in the development of 
the world’s industrialism. However the is- 
sue of the present strike may be finally set- 
tled, the solution will come as a result of the 
realization by the British Government that 
any big business like the coal industry is a 
public business, in which the public have a 
vital concern, and that any disputes about it 
should be settled on the basis of public 
business. 


The British Labor party, almost 
to a unit, is in favor of “ votes for 
women.” A great suffrage dem- 
onstration in Albert Hall, London, was ar- 
ranged late in February by the Labor party, 
and one of its most trusted leaders, Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., publicly asserted 
that the organization, in Parliament and out, 
would “‘use every particle of influence it pos- 
sesses to see that the Bill [the government 
franchise reform measure] which is to be in- 
troduced soon shall leave the House of Com- 
mons an unqualified Adult Suffrage Bill.” 
Woman suffrage is undoubtedly bound to 
win in England in the nearfuture. The rest 
of the world, however, finds it somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand how the violent tactics of 











BETWEEN THE COAL STRIKE AND THE SUFFRAGETTES, 
IT IS ‘MERRIE ENGLAND” INDEED 
From the Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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the militant suffragettes can further their 
“cause.” The defenders of “militancy”’— 
which last month counted among its achieve- 
ments numberless broken windows, with 
several street riots and six months’ prison sen- 
tences at hard labor, for ten of the demonstra- 
tors—claim that no British Government ever 
yielded anything except to force. One of the 
suffragette orators, explaining the situation to 
a New York audience some weeks ago, com- 
pared the London “ window-smashing bee” to 
our Boston Tea Party, as an expression of right- 
eous wrath against taxation without repre- 
sentation. Chancellor Lloyd-George promises 
full adult suffrage before the end of next year. 
He informs us that two-thirds of the cabinet 
and three-fourths of the Liberal party’s vote 
in Parliament are in favor of it. With the 
aid of the Laborites the thing will be done. 


The Turco-Italian war has en- 
tered upon a new phase. Its im- 
mediate effects are being seen in 
countries outside of Tripoli—in Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, and Tunis. On February 24, Italian 
warships bombarded Beirut, on the Mediter- 
ranean, the principal port of Syria. Two 
Turkish vessels in the harbor were sunk, the 
Customs House and other buildings near the 
sea were damaged, and sixty persons, it is 
reported, were killed. The Italian com- 
mander asserts that his gunners were ordered 
to aim only at the Turkish warships, and that 
the injury to the city was done by stray shots. 
The government at Rome, in reply to criti- 
cism for this bombardment, has claimed that 
“when two nations are at war with each other 
they are at war all over,” and that Beirut 
being a fortified and garrisoned place, the 
Italian navy had a right to attack it, with the 
object of forcing upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment the realization that its refusal to accept 
the Italian occupation of Tripoli exposed it to 
attacks upon parts of continental Turkey. 
Italian warships also have been active in the 
Red Sea, occupying the port of Hodeida and 
some islands off the coast at Mecca. Some 
weeks ago General Caneva, commander in 
Tripoli, was recalled to Rome and frankly 
asked whether, with the means at his dis- 
posal, or such as he might receive from home, 
he was in the position to “provide that un- 
equivocal and decisive victory of which 
Italy is in need if it were to impose an uncon- 
ditional peace upon Turkey.” General Ca- 
neva is reported to have replied with a prompt 
and emphatic negative. He could vouch, he 
said, for a “slow and gradual conquest of the 
whole territory of Tripoli,” but fora “brilliant 
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success you must seek elsewhere than in 
Lybia.”” The naval operations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Red seas are believed to 
be evidences of Italy’s determination to act 
upon General Caneva’s advice. 


There are perils to such an exten- 
sion of the campaign. Protests 
are-certain to come, if they have 
not already come, from Austria, France, and 
Russia. The great powers of Europe are 
becoming uneasy at the prolongation of the 
war and its possible consequences. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, writing in the Contemporary Review, 
from “inside information” maintains that 
Russia has already made two attempts to stop 
the war. The Czar’s Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Sassonov, first addressed the governments of 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary without suc- 
cess. On February 1 a Russian note was sent 
to all the European governments urging them 
to force an end to the war on the basis of 
“Tripoli for Italy and an indemnity for 
Turkey.” The Italian people themselves are 
apparently more determined than ever to 
prosecute the war to the end. This deter- 
mination is evident in the popular enthusiasm 
over the passage (on February 24) by the 
Parliament, of the bill providing for the an- 
nexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. The 
attempted assassination, on March 14, of 
King Victor Emmanuel, by an anarchist 
named Dalba, who, it was later reported from 
Vienna, had been “inspired if not hired by 
the Turks or their sympathizers,” brought 
out many evidences of popular loyalty and 
affection, and has apparently stiffened the 
attitude of the Italian Government against 
any attempt at mediation. 


Europe 
Trying to 
Make Peace 


As the curtain is rung down on 
the Manchu dynasty, Yuan Shih- 
kai stands dominant, vested by 
the decree of abdication with full power to or- 
ganize a republican form of government for 
China. Thus the Peking Government be- 
comes the inheritor of the de jure authority of 
the Manchu throne. On February 15 the 
Nanking Assembly, in accordance with an 
earlier understanding, proceeded to elect 
Yuan to the Provisional Presidency by a 
unanimous vote, having on the same day 
accepted the resignation of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
and his cabinet. In spite of the poorly dis- 
guised feeling of disappointment on the part 
of the ultra-radical members of the assembly 
because Dr. Sun found no support even for 
the vice-presidency, which was given to Li 
Yuen Hung, this action was most creditable to 
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the patriotic Sun and the other southern lead- 
ers as showing their readiness, in deference to 
public sentiment, to sink their personal dif- 
ferences and give their support to the man 
whose course throughout the entire upheaval 
has undoubtedly been sustained by an over- 
whelming volume of sober opinion, both at 
home and abroad. Later, the provinces in 
the north and the dependencies of Manchuria, 
Mongolia and Turkestan, all under Yuan’s 
control, as a matter of course, voted to Yuan 
the presidency. This election is not only a 
recognition of the herculean task he has per- 
formed in bringing about the peaceful with- 
drawal of the Manchus and in swinging the 
northern provinces into line to accept the 
republic, it is also a tribute to his com- 
manding personality and administrative 
genius. With his election, the tension of the 
situation relaxed at the prospect of an early 
resumption of normal conditions. 


The radical members of the Nan- 
king assembly, seeing in Yuan’s 
election a prospective loss of their 
authority, persisted in demanding that Yuan 
should come down to Nanking for his in- 
auguration, in order that,—so they asserted, 
—the governmental machinery of the south- 
ern provinces might be formally turned over 
to him. In reality, probably, they saw in 
this step a chance to preserve whatever pres- 
tige they had gained, for Yuan’s coming 
would be construed as an open recognition on 
his part of theirascendency. Fora time, how- 
ever, Yuan appeared to be equally insistent 
that the governmental power he then exer- 
cised was vested in him by the decree of 
abdication. ‘The legality of his authority to 
organize the republic could no more be ques- 
tioned than that of the abdication itself. 
Moreover, the provisional presidency to 
which he has been elected derived its author- 
ity, not from the vote of the Nanking assem- 
bly alone, but also from the indorsement of 
the republican sentiment of the North. This 
undercurrent of mutual distrust threatened 
at one time seriously to retard all steps to 
bring about closer relations between the two 
sections of the country. But Yuan, foreseeing 
the danger of an open breach, receded from 
his position and, to conciliate the ultra- 
radicals, announced his intention to go to 
Nanking for his inauguration. 


North 
Versus 
South 


riot,  Lhis announcement, under exist- 
Disorder and ing circumstances, was probably 
Massacre injudicious, because its real pur- 
pose was liable to be misunderstood in the 
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North, where Yuan’s presence was indis- 
pensable for the preservation of order. No 
sooner, therefore, had the rumor become cur- 
rent that the main purpose of the coming of 
the notification committee from Nanking was 
to urge Yuan to go south than the fear of the 
effect of such announcement was realized. 
Two battalions of Chinese troops, stationed 
at Peking, mutinied, causing serious disorders. 
This mutinous spirit was quickly communi- 
cated to other garrisons in the vicinity, and, 
as a result, several important towns, among 
them Tientsin, Pao-ting-fu, and Fengtai, 
were reported to have suffered at tv hands of 
these mutinous soldiers, who, joined by bands 
of desperadoes and bandits, gave themselves 
up to unchecked plunder and incendiarism. 
One band, an army in size, under General 
Sheng-Yuan, former governor of the province 
of Shensi, a Mongol, and the “best hater of 
republicanism” in China, devastated wide 
sections of country and boasted they would 
restore the Manchus. 


In the meantime, most disquiet- 
ing reports continued to come 
from the Yangtse districts. Re- 
publican soldiers at Wuhu, Wuchang and 
Kiukiang threatened to mutiny because they 
had not been paid. Serious unrest pervaded 
most of the southern provinces, particularly 
in the interior of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
where, because there was no longer any prop- 
erly constituted authority, a reign of lawless- 
ness and brigandage prevailed. Little promi- 
nence has been given to these details in the 
press despatches, solely because the foreign 
interests involved in these parts are compara- 
tively small. News from private sources, 
however, is full of sinister significance as to 
the state of things in the interior. Political 
leaders, recognizing in the situation pregnant 
possibilities, agreed that some prompt and 
effective measures were necessary. Accord- 
ingly, the Nanking Government was prevailed 
upon to go up to Peking. This step is ex- 
pected to have the effect of solidifying Yuan’s 
position. The moderate radicals, represent- 
ing the more influential wing of the repub- 
lican party, will no doubt line up on Yuan’s 
side. Thus, backed up, and with, in addi- 
tion, the moral and financial support of the 
powers, he will be enabled to form an effective 
coalition cabinet. The new government has 
decided that the country shall hereafter be 
officially styled the Great Republic of China, 
the word “‘great” being intended to include 
the dependencies of Tibet, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, and Manchuria. 
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' April 6, 1909 and 
December 14, 
tgtr will ever 

hereafter be dates of prime 

importance in the writing 
and teaching of human his- 
tory. Onthe first the Ameri- 
can, Peary, unfurled the 
Stars and Stripes on a field of 
ice in the polar ocean at the 
mathematical point which his 
instruments told him was the 
long-sought North Pole. On 
the mid-December day 
nearly three years later, the 

Norwegian viking, Amund- 

sen, firmly planted the colors 

of his country on the lofty 


Amundsen 
at the 
South Pole 














plateau of land that crowns 
the center of the Antarctic 
continent at the southern- 
most point of our globe. In simple, direct 
narrative—less rhetorical than the phrase- 
ology in which we have just referred to 
his achievement—he communicated to King 
Haakon at Christiania the results of his 
expedition. He spoke respectfully and appre- 
ciatively of the work of the other explorers 
who had been in the “race” for the Pole 
with him, and was enthusiastic over the 
sturdy qualities of his men and even his dogs. 
Elsewhere in this issue we summarize the 
results of South Polar exploration up to the 
present and give the main facts of Amundsen’s 
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SKOAL, WORTHY SON OF THE VIKINGS! 
THE CONQUEROR OF THE SOUTH POLE! 
From the Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


career. As the first to navigate the North-- 
west passage he has also an Arctic record. 


As novelist, poet, critic, essayist 
and editor, William Dean Howells 
has always received a large share 
of the attention of his countrymen. His 
work in all these fields has influenced a great 
number of American men and women, not 
only helping to shape the ideas of those who 
write but guiding the tastes of those who 
read. If he has not always aroused the en- 
thusiasm of his readers he has kept their 
approval and respect. He has always up- 
held the traditions of the New England school. 
Like so many of his illustrious predecessors, 
he has served as editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and conducted that delightful, amia- 
bly philosophical “critical bureau,’ the 
“Editor’s Easy Chair” in Harper’s. On the 
first day of last month, Mr. Howells cele- 
brated his 75th birthday, and the world of 
American letters celebrated with him. At a 
dinner given in his honor on this occasion in 
New York, President Taft was present, and 
he gave felicitous utterance to the opinions 
of Mr. Howells’ countrymen in these words: 

Neither the rhythm, nor the emphasis, nor the 
shading of his meaning has robbed his style of the 
lucidity and clearness that delight a common mind 
like mine, and his delightful and kindly humor 
that leaves a flower in one’s memory has created a 
feeling of affection for the author that prompts an 
expression like this. Easily at the head of the liv- 
ing literary men of the nation, Mr. Howells is en- 
titled, on the celebration of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, to this tribute of respect. 


Mr. Howells 


a 
Seventy-Five 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 15 to March 15, 1912) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 15.—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of Myron T. Herrick as Ambassador to France. 

February 16.—The House passes the Army ap- 
propriation bill, abolishing five regiments of 
cavalry and increasing the term of enlistment to 
five years. 

February 19.—In the House, the bill revising the 
chemical schedule of the tariff is discussed. 

February 20.—The President transmits to both 
Houses the report of the Employers’ Liability 
Commission, together with a bill to carry its recom- 
mendations into effect. 

February 21.—The House passes the bill re- 
vising the chemical schedule of the tariff, only two 
Republicans voting for the measure. 

February 26.—In the Senate, Mr. Cummins 
(Rep., Ia.) introduces a measure designed to 
strengthen the Government’s anti-trust powers; 
Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.) urges an investigation of 
the election of Mr. Du Pont (Rep., Del.). 

February 27.—In the Senate, Mr. Rayner 
(Dem., Md.) denounces the principle of the “re- 
call’’ of judicial decisions. 

February 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.) speaks at length on the arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France. 

March 1-2.—In the Senate, Mr. Bristow (Rep., 
Kan.) urges the rejection of the majority report of 
the special committee exonerating Mr. Stephenson 
(Rep., Wis.) of the charge of corruption in connec- 
tion with his election. 

March 4.—The House passes a bill declaring all 
citizens of Porto Rico to be citizens of the United 
States; the Post-Office appropriation bill is re- 
ported, carrying $260,000,000 and providing for 
the establishment of an experimental parcel post. 

March 7.—The Senate ratifies the treaties of 
arbitration with Great Britain and France, with 
certain amendments. 

March 12.—The House passes the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

March 13.—The Senate authorizes the President 
to prohibit shipments of war materials into Mexico; 
the nomination of Mahlon Pitney to be Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court is 
confirmed. 

March 15.—The House, by vote of 198 to 103, 
passes a bill placing sugar on the free list. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


February 15.—Adjutant-General Ainsworth is 
removed from office by order of the President, 
pending trial on charges of insubordination. 

_February 16.—Major-General Ainsworth, upon 
his own application, is placed upon the retired list, 
thereby avoiding trial for insubordination. 

February 19.—Mahlon Pitney, Chancellor of 
New Jersey, is nominated by the President to be 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court to succeed the late John M. Harlan... . The 
Supreme Court decides that the constitutionality 
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of the initiative and referendum is a political 
question for Congress to decide, and not a judicial 
one for the courts. 

February 21.—Ex-President Roosevelt, address- 
ing the Ohio Constitutional Convention, advo- 
cates a number of progressive policies in national 
and State government. ... Edward G. Riggs and 
Herbert P. Bissell are nominated by Governor Dix 
as Public Service Commissioners in NeW York 
State. - 

February 22.—The report of the special commis- 
sion which investigated second-class mail rates is 
transmitted to Congress by the President; an in- 
crease from I to 2 cents per pound is recommended. 
... Indictments are returned by the federal grand 
jury at Cincinnati against officials of the National 
Cash Register Company and the Adams Express 
Company. 

February 25.—Ex-President Roosevelt, replying 
to a request signed by eight Republican governors, 
states that he will accept the nomination for the 
Presidency if it is offered to him by the national 
convention. . 

February 26.—Colonel Roosevelt, addressing 
the Massachusetts Legislature, amplifies his views 
on the recall of judicial decisions. ... The Su- 
preme Court decides in favor of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad in a case involving claim to Cali- 
fornia land valued at more than $1,000,000. 

February 27.—The governors of nine States 
unite in pledging support to President Taft in se- 
curing his renomination. ... Attorney-General 
Wickersham orders an inquiry into the action of the 
municipal authorities of Lawrence, Mass., in pre- 
venting the sending of strikers’ children to outside 
cities for temporary support. ... The New York 
Senate rejects the nomination of Edward G. Riggs 
as Public Service Commissioner, the entire Tam- 
many delegation aligning itself against the Gov- 
ernor. 

February 28.—The federal Bureau of Labor de- 
cides to investigate wage- and working-conditions 
among the mill-workers at Lawrence, Mass. 

February 29.—Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of 
Montana, is chosen to manage Colonel Roosevelt’s 
campaign for the Presidential nomination. 

March 1.—A caucus of Democratic members of 
the House approves a plan to admit sugar free of 
duty, and, to make up for revenue thereby lost, to 
levy a I per cent. tax on incomes in excess of $5000. 

March 5.—Senator Dixon challenges the man- 
ager of Mr. Taft’s campaign to arrange a nation- 
wide primary to show the Republican party’s pref- 
erence for Presidential nominee. . . . The Louisiana 
Legislature demands the resignation of United 
States Senator Leroy Percy, who was defeated ina 
recent primary contest. 

March 6.—George F. Cotterill (Dem.) is elected 
mayor of Seattle. . ... The Government concludes 
the presentation of evidence in the trial of the beef- 
packers at Chicago. 

March 7.—The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives votes to retain the death penalty... . 
The Ohio Constitutional Convention decides to 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


submit to the voters the question of woman suf- 
frage.... The Michigan House passes a Presi- 
dential primary bill. 

March 8.—President Taft, speaking at Toledo, 
opposes the principle of the recall of judicial de- 
cisions. ... The Michigan Senate passes the Presi- 
dential primary bill... . / A bill is introduced in the 
New York Assembly providing a space on the pri- 
mary ballot for expression of a choice for the 
Presidential nomination. 


March 10.—Colonel Roosevelt, in a letter to 
Senator Dixon, outlines his views on Presidential 
primaries. 

March 11.—The United States Supreme Court 
holds that the patent laws apply to selling con- 
tracts; Chief Justice White, in a dissenting opinion, 
severely criticizes the decision. 

March 12.—The Government’s suit against the 
Sugar Trust is begun at New York. . . . Attorney- 
General Wickersham asks the United States Su- 
preme Court to dissolve the merger of the Union 

Pacific and Southern Pacific systems. ... Forty- 
six of the indicted labor-union officials at “Indiana- 
polis plead “not guilty” in the dynamite con- 
spiracy. 

March 13.—The New York Senate rejects the 
nomination of Herbert P. Bissell as Public Service 
Commissioner. 

March 15.—The_ Massachusetts Senate passes 
the preferential primary bill, and the measure is 
signed by Governor Foss....Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, resigns. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


February 16.—The Norwegian cabinet resigns. 

. The French naval estimates ($280,000,000), 
already passed the Chamber of Deputies, are 
passed by the Senate. 

February 17.—A demonstration in favor of Irish 
Home Rule is participated in by 15,000 people in 
Trafalgar Square, London. 

February 19.—Gen. J. K. M. Bratlie forms a 
ministry in Norway. 

February 22.—The reopening of the Italian Par- 
liament is marked by the presentation of the royal 
decree proclaiming the annexation of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica. 

February 23.—The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
passes the bill annexing Tripoli and Cyrenaica. .. . 
General Orozco, military governor of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, turns against the Madero government and 
seizes the state for the revolutionists.... Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, states 
that two-thirds of the British cabinet are in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

February 24.—The Italian Senate ratifies the 
decree annexing Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

February 25.—The consular service of Panama is 
materially reduced. 

February 27.—Dr. Karl Steiniger is elected first 
mayor of Greater Berlin... . 
estimates ($139,300,000) show a slight increase 
over the preceding year... . The city of Juarez, 
Mexico, falls into the hands of the revolutionists. 
. .. Conferences are held by- Premier Asquith with 
the British coal operators and with the miners. 

February 28.—Eladio Victoria is inaugurated 
president of Santo Domingo. 


The British army. 
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March 1.—The Honduran rebel leader Villa- 
dares invades his country from San Salvador and 
captures the town of Aramecina. . . . Pedro Pena is 
appointed provisional president of Paraguay, suc- 
ceeding President Rojas, captured by the revolu- 
tionists. 

March 2.—Objection to methods used by the 
Speaker of the Hungarian Parliament leads to wild 
disorder in the chamber. 


March 3.—General Orozco and his men are 
driven out of Chihuahua by government troops. 


March 5.—At a by-election in South Man- 
chester the Libera! candidate, returned last year 
unopposed, is rejected by a majority of 579. 

March 6.—Gen. Julio Andrade, the chief figure 
in the suppression of the recent revolution in Ecua- 
dor, is assassinated by his troops. 

, March 7.—The Hungarian cabinet, under Count 
Khuen-Hedervary, resigns. 

March 8—The Cuban House of Representatives 
refuses to recognize the President’s decree adjourn- 
ing Congress.... Johannes Kampf (Radical) ‘is 
elected Speaker of the German Reichstag. .. . The 
new German naval bill provides for sixty large 
ships and forty cruisers. 

March 9.—The vaults of the National Bank of 
Mexico, at Juarez, are dynamited by the revolu- 
tionists. 

March 10o.—A monster demonstration in favor 
of peace and the government is held in Mexico 
City. 

March 11.—The British miners’ federation ac- 
cepts Premier Asquith’s invitation for a ‘‘round 
table’’ conference with the mine owners... .The 
Spanish cabinet is reorganized. 

March 12.—The British naval estimates show 
a decrease of $1,500,000. 

March 14.—A youthful anarchist fires three 
shots, without effect, at King Victor Emmanuel 
while riding through the streets of Rome. 

March 15.—Premier Asquith admits that at- 
tempts to arbitrate the British coal strike have 
failed, and intimates that special legislation may 
be enacted. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 18.—The Colombian minister to the 
United States, Sefior Ospina, advises the State De- 
partment that Secretary Knox’s proposed visit to 
Colombia would not be opportune, in his opinion. 

. The Argentine Government obtains satisfac- 
tion from Paraguay for attacks on shipping, and 
diplomatic relations will be resumed. 

February 22.—It is announced at Bogota that 
Sefior Ospina, Colombian minister to the United 
States, has been recalled. 

February 23.—Philander C. Knox, American 
Secretary of State, leaves Key West for a visit to 
the Latin American republics bordering on the 
Caribbean. ... Viscount S. Chinda, the new Jap- 
anese ambassador, arrives in Washington. . 
Persia accepts an offer of a $1,000,000 loan, at 7 per 
cent., from England and Russia. .. . It is reported 
that Spain, negotiating with France over Morocco, 
refuses to make certain territorial compensations. 

February 24.—A regiment of United States in- 
fantry and two batteries of artillery are sent to 
El Paso, Texas, to protect American interests near 
the border. 
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February 28.—Secretary Knox and his party are 
warmly welcomed at Panama... . France, Great 
Britain, and Russia decide to send warships to 
Crete, where religious disorders are reported. 

February 29.—The American State Department 
informs President Madero that the exportation of 
military supplies to the Mexican insurgents cannot 
9e prohibited. 

March 2.—President Taft warns Americans in 
Mexico to abide by the neutrality laws; the Amer- 
ican ambassador at Mexico City urges Americans 
to leave the danger zones. 

March 3.—The Costa Rican Government cor- 





- dially entertains Secretary Knox at San Jose. 


March 
at Corinto, Nicaragua. 

March 7.—The United States Senate ratifies the 
general treaties of arbitration with Great Britain 
and France, with important amendments. . 
Two additional regiments of United States troops 
are sent to the Mexican border. 

March 8.—Secretary Knox is entertained at 
Amapala by members of the Honduran cabinet. 

March 11.—Secretary Knox is welcomed at San 
Salvador by the President. 

March 14.—President Taft, under authority 
especially conferred by Congress, forbids the ship- 
ment of arms into Mexico. 

March 15.—Secretary Knox is cordially wel- 
comed at Guatemala City. 





WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY 


February 22.—An Italian force, attempting to 
occupy the oasis of Zanzur, near the town of 
Tripoli, is defeated. 

February 23-24.—The Italian Parliament passes 
the measure annexing Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 


February 24.—An Italian fleet attacks and sinks -- - 


several Turkish war vessels at Beirut, Syria, and 
causes considerable damage to life and property in 
the city. 

February 25.—Martial law is proclaimed at 
Beirut; the Italian Government denies that the 
city was bombarded. 

February 27.—A semi-official note, made public 
at Paris, confirms reports that mediation by the 
powers is contemplated. 

February 28.—The Italian troops report the 
utter defeat of a Turkish force near the coast town 
of Homs. 

March 2.—It is officially stated at Rome that 
the Italian losses in the war to date are 536 killed 
and 324 missing. 

March 4.—An Italian cruiser bombards the 
town of Dubab, Arabia. 

March 6.—The Italian army uses dirigible bal- 
loons for the first time in actual war; two airships 
drop bombs in the Turkish camp at Zanzur. 

March 12.—During an assault by Turks and 
Arabs upon Tobruk, thirteen Italians are killed 
and seventy-three injured. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


February 15.—Yuan Shih-kai is elected Presi- 
dent of the republic by the National Assembly. 

February 20.—The National Assembly elects 
Gen. Li Yuen Hung, commander of the revolu- 
tionary army, as vice-president. 
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February 27.—Yuan Shih-kai accepts the Presi- 
dency of the republic. 

February 29.—Two thousand revolutionary 
troops mutiny at Peking, breaking into shops and 
setting fire to the northern section of the city. 

March 2.—The outbreak among the revolu- 
tionary troops spreads to Tien-tsin, with much 
pillaging and burning. 

March 4.—The arrival of foreign troops in Pe- 
king, including 200 American soldiers, brings about 
a state of complete quiet; it is estimated that 
5000 persons were killed during the outbreak. 

March 6.—A further call for troops by the Amer- 
ican minister brings the number of troops on China 
service up to 1200. 

March 7.—A banking syndicate—representing 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and 
France—advances $700,000 to the provisional 
government; further loans are being arranged. .. . 
The National Assembly at Nanking agrees to the 
inauguration of President Yuan Shih-kai at Peking. 

March 8.—The cabinet decides to meet at 
Nanking despite the fact that President-elect Yuan 
refuses to go there. 

March 10.—Yuan Shih-kai is inaugurated Presi- 
dent at Peking. 

March 11.—President Yuan proclaims a general 
amnesty. 

March 12.—Russia announces her willingness to 
accept a one-sixth share of the Chinese loan. 





OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 15.—Two bank messengers are held 
up in a taxicab at noon in the financial district of 
New York City, and robbed of $12,000. . . . Rail- 
road officials and steel-rail manufacturers confer at 
New York City in an effort to obtain safer rails. 
The cornerstone of the National Maine Monu- 
ment, in New York City, is laid. 

February 19.—Conferences are held at London 
between representatives of British coal operators 
and miners. 

February 21.—Fire causes damage to the extent 
of several million dollars at Houston, Texas. 

February 22.—A severe wind storm paralyzes 
traffic throughout large sections of New York 
State....A hundred miners are entombed by a 
fire in a coal mine at Lehigh, Oklahoma. 

February 23.—The German Patent Office de- 
clares invalid the Wright brothers’ aeroplane 
patents. 

February 27.—At the first of a series of confer- 
ences between anthracite mine-workers and oper- 
ators, in New York, the miners’ demands = 
formally presented, involving a 20 per cent. 
crease in wages and an eight-hour day. . two 
men are killed during car riots in Kingston, Ja- 
maica. 

February 29.—Thirty-six persons are killed 
during a revolt in the Monterey (Mexico) peni- 
tentiary.... The J. E. Trudeau, the largest Mis- 
sissippi River packet steamer, is destroyed by fire 
at New Orleans. 

March 1.—Coal miners estimated to number a 
million men go on strike in Great Britain. ... The 
mill-owners of Lawrence, Mass., with but two ex- 
ceptions, concede wage increases to the strikers. 

. Suffragettes smash hundreds of windows in 
London; one hundred and fifty women are arrested. 
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RECORD OF CURRE! 


. Jules Vedeines flies in a monoplane at Pau, 
France, IOI 2-3 miles in an hour. 

March 2.—President Taft speaks at a dinner in 
New York given to William Dean Howells in honor 
of his seventy-fifth birthday. ... Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst and many other suffragettes are sen- 
tenced in London to imprisonment at hard labor. 

March 3.—Bristol dock workers refuse to handle 
foreign coal while the British strike continues. 

March 4-5.—More than three hundred trains 
are withdrawn in Great Britain as a result of the 
coal strike; the sailings of many steamships are 
also cancelled. 

March 5.—The anthracite coal operators, meet- 
ing at New York City, reject the demands of the 
miners. 

March 7.—Captain Roald Amundsen arrives at 
Hobart, Tasmania, and announces that his expe- 
dition reached the South Pole on December 14, 
I911.... The directors of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana vote to increase its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000; Standard Oil stock 
reached 890, its highest point, on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

March 9.—A general advance in the wages of 
textile workers in Northern New England is an- 
nounced, affecting more than 125,000 persons. . . 
Owing to the British strike, coal from Norfolk, 
Virginia, is received at Suez.... King George 
lays the foundation stone for the new $10,000,000 
building of the London County Council. 

March 10.—Dr. Talcott Williams, associate 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, is chosen director 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, at Columbia 
University. ... Coal miners in the Ruhr district 
of Rhenish Prussia vote to strike. ...The New 
York State Superintendent of Banking reports that 
savings-bank deposits increased $52,000,000 in the 
last year. 

March 11.—Nearly 
work in Germany. 

March 12.—The first direct conference between 
British coal operators and miners is held in Lon- 
don.... The Douglas Mawson Antarctic expe- 
dition returns to Hobart, Tasmania. 

March 13.—The anthracite operators, at New 
York, refuse the demands of the miners. 

March 14.—A band of Virginia mountaineers, 
in an attempt to rescue a prisoner in the Hillsville 
Courthouse, shoot and kill the judge, the prose- 
cutor, and the sheriff. ... The Lawrence strikers 
accept the concessions offered by the mill. owners 
and return to work. ... The Belgian coal strike is 
averted; the number on strike in Germany grows 
to 300,000. 


175,000 coal miners quit 


OBITUARY 


February 15.—Sara Agnes Rice Pryor (Mrs. 
a A. Pryor), well known as an historical writer, 
Dr. Henry K. Whitford, one of the found- 

ers of the National Eclectic Society, 83. 

February = ».— Brig. -Gen. Clinton B. Sears, U. 
A., retired, . Hope W. Hogg, professor Ee 
Semitic at and literature at the U niversity 
of Manchester, 49. Prof. Henry Williamson 
Haynes, a widely known archeologist, 80. 

February 17.—Aloys L. Count Lexa von Aehren- 
thal, premier of Austria-Hungary, 57. 

February 18.—Rev. Dr: J. Lewis Parks, a noted 
Protestant Episcopal minister of New York, 63. 

February 19.—Mrs. Lucy Aldrich Osband, a 
noted botanist and educator of Michigan, 76. 
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February 20.—William Penn Nixon, editor of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 78... . £ Albert Hertel, the 
noted German landscape artist, 68... . George 
Coulon, vice-president of the French Council of 
State, 74. 

February 21.—Viscount Ouro Preto, the emi- 
nent - Brazilian statesman.... Mrs. Margaret 
Byers, LL.D., founder and principal of Victoria 
College (Belfast). 

February 22.—Capt. Theodore F. Townsend, a 
noted weather forecaster, 74. 

February 23.—Capt. a R. Alger, professor 
of mathematics at the Naval Ac ademy, 53. . 
Col. L. D. Burch, a well- know n agric ultural editor, 
81. 

February 24.—Isaac N. Perry, a prominent 
Chicago banker, 65.... Jules Joseph Lefebvre, 
the French painter, 78. 

February 25.—William Alexander, Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg, 60. . . . Charles R. Sanger, professor 
of chemistry at Harvard University, 56. ... Miss 
Grace Anna Lewis, formerly a noted naturalist, 90. 

February 26.—Ernst Thalmann, the New York 
banker, 61....Frank Stuart Bond, formerly 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road, 82....Isaac P. Baldwin, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Polk, 92. 

February 27.—Rev. Charles Lewis Loos, for 
many years president of Transylvania University 
(Kentucky), 89. 

February 28.—Archbishop Stoner, canon of St. 
John Lateran, 81.... Rev. Brother Justin (Ste- 
phen McMahon) former president of the Christian 
Brothers’ College at St. Louis, 78... . Dr. Arthur 
Kendrick MacDonald, a well-known New Jersey 
physician, 60. 

February 29.—George Grossmith, the noted 
English actor, 64.... Donald Mackay, a promi- 
nent New York banker. 

March 1.—Edward Blake, formerly a prominent 
member of the Liberal party in Canada, 79.... 
Count Holstein-Ledreborg, a former prime minis- 
ter of Denmark, 75... . William Bayard Cutting, 
a well-known New York lawyer, 62. . . .Dr. Leon- 
ard Webber, a noted New York physician, 74. 

March 3.—Mrs. Annie Yeamans, the actress, 76. 

March 4.—John Taggart Blodgett, associate 
justice of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, 53. 

Rear-Adm. Aubrey, commander of the Italian 
fleet in the war with Tripoli, 63. 

March 6.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Walter 
Kitchener, Governor of Bermuda, 54. 

March 10.—E. Spencer Blackburn, a former 
Congressman from North Carolina, 43. 

March 11.—James L. Price, associate justice of 
the Ohio Supreme Court, 72. . fy C. Riley, 
formerly postmaster at C incinnati, 71... . Samuel 
M. Bixby, the manufacturer of shoe polishes, 78. 

. Charles Thompson Harvey, of New York, an 
authority on elevated railroads, 83. 

March 12.—Dr. John Bernhardt Smith, State 
entomologist of New Jersey and professor of en- 
tomology at Rutgers College, 53. 

March 13.—Dr. William Sprenger, of New 
Haven, a noted X-ray expert, 64. 

March 14.—Vice-Admiral Jules Marie de Ca- 
velier de Cuverville, of the French navy, 78.... 
Walter L. Dean, the marine artist, 58. 

March 15.—Rear-Adm. John M. Bowyer, U. S. 
N., retired, recently superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, 58. 
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NO ANSWER 


(Senator Dixon, who is directing the work at the Roosevelt 
headquarters, has repeatedly challenged Congressman Mc- 

inley, manager of the Taft campaign for renomination, to 
support the movement for Presidential Preference primaries, 
in order that the rank and file of the Republican party may 
have an opportunity to express their choice for Presidential 
candidate. The challenge has not, however, met with the 
desired response) 

From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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PRIMARY DAY ELECTION DAY 
{If Mr. Voter cannot have something to say as to who his 
candidate for President should be, perhaps he will not care 
to vote on election day) 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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had political reforms 
have spread so rapidly 
as the movement for Presi- 
dential preference prima- 
ries. Adopted by the 
voters of Oregon in the fall 
of 1910, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota followed in 
1gt1, and California and 
Massachuestts in 1912. 
Other State legislatures 
have also been considering 
the subject. In some 
States the political party 
committees have volun- 
tarily provided for the ex- 
pression of the choice of 
the voters for Presidential 
candidates. In one form 

= or another, as many as 
Tk dohase fifteen States have given 
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the voters an opportu- 
nity to express their choice for Presidential 
candidates this year. Before the election of 
1916, many more States will doubtless have 
fallen into line, or a national law will have 
been enacted. The people are becoming 
more and more interested in the idea of being 
able to say who shall be the candidates of their 
parties for President, instead of having some 
one else make the selections for them. 
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“YM AFRAID TO TRUST MYSELF TO IT” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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THE DOC KNOWS WHERE THE BAD SPOTS ARE! 
From the Journal (Detroit) 


from his expedition, we may learn that he 
also reached the Pole, either before or after 
Amundsen; in fact, the Norwegian declared 


Again the world has been thrilled by a 
polar feat. The South Pole, left in lonesome 
undiscoveredness by the capitulation of his 


Arctic brother to Peary, in 1909, surrendered 
to the Norwegian Amundsen last December. 
When Scott, the English explorer, returns 


this to be quite possible; but it is not ex- 
pected that there will be any controversy on 
the subject of priority of discovery. 
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“THERE’S A REASON” 
a fear the investigation will be a farce. ’’—Bryan 
(Referring to the proposed Congressional investigation of 
the ‘‘ Money Trust”’) 
From the Globe-Democrat (St. Louis) 


NOT WHAT HE ORDERED. TAKE IT AWAY 
(The Arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France, as 
amended by the Senate last month, are not satisfactory to 
President Taft) 
From the Press (New York) 
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“GIT OUT DE WAY AN’ LET SOMEBODY RUN 
WHAT CAN Run!” 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 








“MY HAT IS IN THE RING” 
And Colonel Roosevelt follows it with his faithful canine, 
‘*My Policies,’’ for a fight to the finish 

From the Saturday Globe (Utica) 

Any ordinary political campaign is a busy 
time for the cartoonists, but let Colonel 
Roosevelt announce that his “hat is in the 
ring” and the fight becomes vastly more 
picturesque and interesting. Each day con- 
tributes something new to the situation. The 
“Knights of the Pencil’? are alert to catch 
every phase of the contest, tossing off sheaves 
of clever drawings to the great delight of the 
public. People may differ as to the wisdom of 
the Colonel’s participation in this year’s cam- 
paign, but it has made the cartoonists happy. 





Copyright by Harper & Brothers 


FLOOR-MANAGER TAFT: 


‘HOLD ON, COLONEL, YOU CAN'T DO THE ‘GRIZZLY BEAR’ WITH 
THAT DEAR OLD LADY!" 


From Har per’s Weekly (New York) 
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“THEY GOTTA QUIT KICKING” THE COMMON PEOPLE’S 
DOG, “‘POPULAR GOVERNMENT” AROUN’ 


From the North American (Philadelphia) 


The Missouri dog song has rapidly spread 
beyond the borders of its native State. Its 
quaint lines seem to have struck a responsive 
note in the popular heart. The first and 
best-known verse is as follows: 

“Every time I come to town, 

The boys all kick my dog aroun’; 

Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 

They gotta quit kicking my dog aroun’.” 
The Democratic State convention of Mis- 
souri sang the song with great enthusiasm as 
an accompaniment to the indorsement of 
Speaker Clark for President, and it has since 














SOME STRENUOUS KICKS FROM T. R. 


From the Traveler (Boston) 
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ANOTHER POOR CUR BEING ABUSED 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

become attached to the Speaker’s boom. 
Cartoonists have promptly annexed the 
“houn’”’ for their purposes, and everybody’s 
mongrel is in turn shown as being kicked 
around. No doubt this Missouri “dawg 
ditty” will become very popular during the 
Presidential campaign, and doubtless, also, a 
number of people’s canines will get consider- 
able abuse before the campaign is over. 
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OFFERING INDIGNITY TO PRESIDENT TAFT’S NOMI- 
NATION PET 


From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 
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“THE SPIRIT OF 1912” 


From The Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 


























; CHINA “ QUIETING DOWN” 
THE Emperor's GRANDMOTHER: ‘‘Come, child, we must go into exile." : 
Tue Emperor: ‘‘Please wait a bit; I just want to see how Sun Yat-sen and Yuan Shih-kai are going to agree." 


From Ulk (Berlin) 
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DON QUIXOTE FROM YANKEELAND 


(A Central American view of Secretary Knox’s visit to the Southern republics) 
From El Cometa (San José, Costa Rica) 








Some of our Southern neighbors do not 





seem overenthusiastic about Secretary Knox’s 

visit. His diplomacy, in their opinion, 

will avail little against the prejudice toward 

Uncle Sam existingin certain Latin-American 

countries, notably Colombia, where the 
S. 



































“INOPPORTUNE TIME TO CALL” 


WILL UNCLE SAM INTERVENE? (Mr. Knox would better stay away) 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 















































DR. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OF THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


THE FIRST DIRECTOR OF THE PUL- 
ITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


HE trustees of Columbia University, 

with the approval of the Advisory 
Board of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
have chosen Dr. Talcott Williams, of the 
Philadelphia Press, to be the first director 
of the school. This appointment has been 
highly commended by the newspapers of 
the country. Not only is Dr. Williams a 
trained newspaper worker of long and varied 
experience, but -his: eminence .as.a scholar 
and writer of-versatility, as.an inspiring and 
instructive speaker, and as a citizen deeply 
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concerned with the problems of American 
education, makes his selection as head of the 
new School of Journalism most appropriate. 

Dr. Williams is the son of missionary 
parents; he was born in Turkey, on July 
20, 1849. He was educated partly abroad 
and partly in this country, and was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1873. During his 
college days he had been one of the editors 
of the Amherst Student, and immediately 
after graduation he began work on the New 
York World as “‘space” reporter. He soon 
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obtained a place on the city staff and within 
a few years became the Albany correspondent 
of the World, then night editor, and later 
Washington correspondent. He also served 
for a time in the Washington bureau of the 
New York Sun, and in 1879 became editorial 
writer on the Springfield Republican. From 
1881 to the present time he has been associate 
editor of the Philadelphia Press. 

Dr. Williams has found time to do much 
writing in the field of art and dramatic 
criticism and book reviewing. His contri- 
butions to the magazines have been numerous 
and important. Some of the articles that 
he has written for the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, 
notably those on Turkey and the Eastern 
Question, are encyclopedic in the range and 
accuracy of their information, and far more 
than encyclopedic in vigor of expression. 

The extent and minuteness of Dr. Williams’ 
knowledge on archeological and Oriental top- 
ics is a constant marvel to his friends. He 
has twice collected anthropological material 


in Morocco’ for-the Smithsonian Institution, 
and has published a number of. papers on 
Morocco and the Arabic language. 

Dr. Williams’ scholarship has not made 
him in any sense a recluse; for he is actively 
interested in many forms of practical phi- 
lanthropy in the city of Philadelphia; is a 
trustee of Amherst College; a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Civic 
Federation; an officer of the Armstgong 
Association, and a’ member - of numerous 
clubs and societies interested in political 
and social reform. He is widely known as a 
public speaker, having given many public 
addresses which have displayed imagination 
and _ originality, as well “as the remarkable 
erudition for which he is fanious. In con- 
nection with his duties as director of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism Dr. Williams 
will personally supervise the instruction 
given in the history and ethics of journalism. 
He will begin his active duties at the school 
in September next. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


em great question before the people of 
the United States is the government’s 
relation to business. The tariff is one phase 
of this question, the control of trusts is an- 
other, and the reform of our currency and 
banking system is still another. Mr. George 
W. Perkins, who ten years ago was the fore- 
most advocate among business men in this 
country of corporation publicity, and who 
did more than any man outside of official life 
to bring about the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, with its 
Bureau of Corporations, has also for years 
earnestly advocated a scheme of federal 
license and control for great corporations, 
with an industrial commission somewhat 
analogous to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and with federal charters for large 
business enterprises, as a probable later step. 
Mr. Perkins’ position has deserved the sup- 
port and respect of business men. great and 
small throughout the land. For a number of 
weeks past he has been one of the most active 
and conspicuous leaders in the movement to 
secure the Republican nomination for Colonel 
Roosevelt. The fact: that Mr. Perkins is a 
director in more than one large corporation 
does not disqualify him from having sound 


and progressive opinions upon subjects that 
he has studied for many years from the practi- 
cal standpoint. 

















MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS 
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Mr. Perkins has only recently returned 
from a transcontinental trip made chiefly for 
the purpose of ascertaining public sentiment 
in the Western States on political and eco- 
nomic questions. In the course of this jour- 
ney Mr. Perkins met men of almost every 
calling and station in life, and conversed with 
several thousands of them on trains, at rail- 
road stations and hotels, and wherever op- 
portunity might offer, in order to get repre- 
sentative expressions of opinion wherever 
possible. 

In an interview granted to the New York 
Times, in which he summed up his observa- 
tions on this journey, Mr. Perkins expressed 
his conviction that in the approaching Presi- 
dential campaign the West is very slightly 
concerned with party issues and distinctions 
as such, but fully determined that the candi- 
dates for the Presidency must be “progres- 
sive.” So far as the Republican party is con- 
cerned, the West feels that its confidence has 
been violated by the failure of the party to 
live up to its pledges made four years ago in 
the Chicago platform, especially as regards 
the tariff and the trusts. The Republican 
party expressed itself as in favor of amending 
the Sherman law, and indicated that com- 
panies having the power and influence to 
affect monopolies should be supervised and 
controlled by the federal government. ‘‘The 
Democrats at that time,” continued Mr. Per- 
kins, “had a plank in their platform which 
was intended to prevent any company from 
getting control’of more than 50 per cent. of 
the total amount of any product, and now we 
are seeing the Republican party, which won 
at the polls, not only forsaking its own plat- 
form, but actually picking up the Demo- 
cratic plank. The Standard Oil and Ameri- 
can Tobacco dissolution fiascos are the result. 
All through the Western country the people 
are absolutely out of patience with the disso- 
lution of corporations, and they think that the 
present method is no solution of the trust 
problem at all.” 

Mr. Perkins declared that, in his opinion, 
the federal regulation of trusts would again be 
an issue in the campaign, in spite of the recent 
interpretation of the Sherman law by the 
Supreme Court. ‘The country,” he says, 
“will line up for federal regulation of the 
trusts, and what is more, will put it through, 
I think, under a progressive leader. The 
Supreme Court decision will have to make 
way for constructive legislation.”’ 

In a full statement of .Mr. Perkins’ pro- 
posed business remedies, which appears in 
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the Saturday Evening Post for March 16, 
he says: 


What the present situation needs is immediate 
constructive legislation; and such a program 
does not present insurmountable difficulties. Its 
solution would be comparatively easy and prompt 
if we could have a little more patriotism and a 
little less politics. If our legislative friends really 
want to stop playing politics for personal or party 
gain and do something of a constructive nature for 
the country, they need but to follow precedents 
that are already established, and that are well 
understood and approved by the people. No ex- 
periments on a large and doubtful scale are neces- 
sary. Congress in a very short time could adopt 
a policy that would give both immediate and pros- 


pective relief; and this could be done by working’ 


somewhat along the following lines: 

First—Create at once, in or out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, a business court 
or controlling commission composed largely of 
experienced business men. 

Second—Give this body power to license corpo- 
rations doing an interstate or international busi- 
ness. 

Third—Make such license depend on the ability 
of a corporation to comply with conditions laid 
down by Congress when creating such commission 
and with such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the commission itself. 

Fourth—Make publicity, both before and after 
the license is issued, the essential feature of these 
rules and regulations. Require each company to 
secure the approval of said commission of all its 
affairs, from its capitalization to its business prac- 
tices. In the beginning, lay down only broad 
principles, with a view to elaborating and perfect- 
ing them as conditions require. 

Fifth—Make the violation of such rules and 
regulations punishable by the imprisonment of 
individuals rather than by the revocation of the 
license of the company, adopting in this respect 
the method of procedure as national banks 
in case of wrongdoing. 


Mr. Perkins further proposes that the House 
and Senate join at once in appointing a com- 
mission to make a careful study of the Sher- 
man law and the various suggestions that 
have been made regarding its repeal, amend- 
ment, and amplification. The same commis- 
sion should also study and report on the wis- 
dom and practicability of a national incor- 
poration act. 

As a result of these relief measures we 
should have, in place of a series of long-drawn- 
out lawsuits, an effective board of control 
with power to license such companies as were 
clearly working for and not against public 
interest. Such business concerns as could 
not, or did not wish to meet this test, would 
then have no right to complain if proceedings 
were instituted against them under the Sher- 
manlaw. As Mr. Perkinsputsit: ‘The wreck- 
ing crew has been working overtime; is it not 
time to put a construction gang on the job?” 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR THE NOMI- 
NATION 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


NE of the most interesting features of the 
preliminary Presidential campaign is the 
establishment of headquarters in charge of a 
campaign manager for each of the men in the 
field for the nomination in both political par- 
ties. All the men who are either active or 
receptive candidates have organizations with 
officers and assistants very much like those of 
a national committee after the nomination 
has been made. Every man who seeks the 
nomination for President or is put forward 
by his friends has a “‘ headquarters,” a “‘cam- 
paign manager,” with assistants, secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, telephones, and most 
important of all, a publicity bureau with 
press agents. 


ACTIVITY CENTERS AT WASHINGTON 


As Washington is just now the center of 
political interest it is natural that the head- 
quarters of Presidential aspirants should be 
established in the national capital, and every 
man who is seriously considered in connec- 
tion with the nomination by either political 
party has a headquarters in Washington 
equipped with all the accessories of a na- 
tional committee after a Presidential cam- 
paign is in full blast. Some are more elabo- 
rate than others, Several are conducted on 
a small scale, but in all essentials the canvass 
for delegates to the two national conventions 
is conducted in much the same manner as is 
the canvass by the two leading parties after 
the actual election campaign has opened. 

Washington is practically ignored politic- 
ally after the conventions, but during the pre- 
liminaries the seat of government is the scene 
of great activity on the part of the friends 
of the different candidates for the nomi- 
nations. This year the activity has been 
increased by reason of opening headquarters 
for every man who is a conspicuous possi- 
bility. Suites of rooms in business blocks 
or hotels have been engaged and occupied; 
banners have been flung to the breeze; 
literary bureaus organized, and all the ma- 
chinery of a political canvass provided for 
the purpose of laying before the people the 
advantage of each candidate. 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
A CHAMP CLARK BANNER ACROSS A WASHINGTON 
STREET 


What has been done in Washington on a 
comparatively large scale has been dupli- 
cated in a smaller way in several other large 
cities.- In regard to at least two candidates 
the principal headquarters have been estab- 
lished in cities other than the national capi- 
tal, although the most effective campaigning 
is performed in Washington. More espe- 
cially is this true in regard to the publicity 
department. As all the large daily papers in 
the country are represented by correspond- 
ents stationed in Washington there is a better 
opportunity to distribute campaign literature 
which is prepared daily and given out for 
publication from the different bureaus. 


THE MANAGER’S DIFFICULT TASK 


The principal duty of the campaign man- 
ager is to see the important men of his party 
and secure their support for his candidate; 
to set in motion the machinery which will 
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secure delegates; to checkmate the other 
campaign managers; to receive reports; give 
directions; consult with his candidate and 
communicate the candidate’s wishes to his 
supporters; and generally to be ready at all 
times to reinforce wavering lines and send 
out lieutenants to direct field operations. It 
is no easy task and oftentimes the campaign 
manager is blamed for lack of success. In 
these days it is impossible to accomplish 
very much by distributing large amounts of 
money,—that is, compared to what was done 
in the former campaigns where State and dis- 
trict delegates were procured by lavish ex- 
penditure. But sinews of war are necessary. 
Headquarters cannot be maintained, pub- 
licity bureaus equipped, and scouts sent to 
different sections of the country without a 
reasonable outlay. The campaign headquar- 
ters cannot be conducted without the aid of 
friends of the candidates who are willing to 
contribute more or less liberally. But the re- 
strictions upon expenditures for political pur- 
poses as well as the more modern methods em- 
ployed makeit impossible to use largeamounts 
of money corruptly,—a practice that formerly 
disgraced several national conventions. 


‘PUBLICITY’? WORK 


Political headquarters now mean ‘“cam- 
paigns of education”’ more than anything else. 
For that reason the publicity bureaus become 
the most important part of their organization. 
Such is particularly the case this year. Pri- 
marily the press agent seeks the exploitation 
of his candidate through the daily papers and 
the papers are furnished with everything 
that may be considered, or mistaken for, 
“live” news. Attention is given also to the 
papers using “plates” and “ready prints.” 
By this method the smaller dailies and coun- 
try weeklies are reached. Papers willing to 
publish articles in favor of a particular candi- 
date are furnished reading matter in “‘plates”’ 
which saves them the cost of composition. 
In this way the paper is relieved from ex- 
pense and the press agent secures the very 
best kind of publicity, for the smaller dailies 
and weeklies reach just the kind of people 
the campaign managers desire to influence. 

From the publicity bureau of the different 
campaign headquarters there is a constant 
stream of typewritten sheets setting forth 
the advantages of the particular candidate 
who is being served; showing how he is gain- 
ing strength daily; giving copies of telegrams 
from States, districts, and counties where 
preferences have been declared; statements 
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of different managers refuting previous state- 
ments of other managers; challenges and 
counter challenges; interviews with promi- 
nent men who tell how the candidate is 
sweeping this or that section of the country; 
and in fact everything that can by any possi- 
bility aid a candidate is put forth from his 
headquarters. Not the smallest part of the 
duty of the publicity bureau is to keep track 
of the preliminary polls, the straw votes, and 
such other indications as may show the state 
of the public pulse and prove the growing 
strength of the candidate. In fact it would 
appear to be the most important function 
of a campaign manager and his loyal press 
bureau to make claims and exhibit confidence 
that cannot be shaken by any consideration. 
In this respect the political headquarters in ~ 
the contest for the nominations do not differ 
from the national committee headquarters 
in the midst of the campaign for election. 


THE REPUBLICAN QUARTETTE 


In the Republican party there are four men 
who have political headquarters,—President 
Taft, former President Roosevelt, Senator 
La Follette and Senator Cummins. It must 
be admitted, however, that one could scarcely 
say that Senator Cummins has a political 
headquarters, unless that which is maintained 
in Des Moines, taking care of the Senator’s 
interests in Iowa, could be so designated. In 
Washington the rooms occupied by Senator 
Cummins in the Senate office building are the 
only semblance of headquarters in the East 
and the office force consists of those regularly 
employed in taking care of his official affairs. 

Friends of Robert M. La Follette were 
first to establish headquarters for the cam- 
paign of 1912. For several months a large 
force has been at work in an office building 
in Washington while the publicity bureau 
was very active. The La Follette headquar- 
ters has been in charge of Walter L. Houser 
with Len F. Haines as the press agent. This 
bureau was generally supported by many 
men who turned to Roosevelt as soon as it 
was known that former President Roosevelt 
would accept a nomination. In a number of 
Western cities there are local organizations 
which might be called branches of the main 
La Follette headquarters in Washington. 

It was only after the information was defi- 
nite that Colonel Roosevelt would accept the 
nomination that headquarters were estab- 
lished for the purpose of securing. delegates to 
renominate William H. Taft. Hon. William 
B. McKinley, a member of Congress from 
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Illinois, and who was chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee in 1908 and 1910, was selected by Presi- 
dent Taft to take charge of his campaign for 
renomination. A large number of rooms at 
one of the leading hotels in Washington was 
selected for headquarters and the usual polit- 
ical force engaged. LeRoy T. Vernon was 
placed in charge of the publicity bureau, and 
from the beginning typewriters have thun- 
dered against Roosevelt and his supporters. 
There is also a Taft bureau in Chicago, but 
the real Taft campaign is under the direction 
of Mr. McKinley in Washington. 

In a Washington office building about two 
blocks from the Taft headquarters is the 
“Roosevelt National Committee,” with Sen- 
ator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana in charge 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
The Washington bureau, while most impor- 
tant, is a branch, as the chairman of the main 
Roosevelt committee, Alexander H. Revell, 
has a headquarters in Chicago. There is also 
a branch in New York. Oscar King Davis is 
in charge of the publicity work at the Roose- 
velt Washington headquarters, though Sena- 
tor Dixon, being also owner of a newspaper, 
does a large amount of the publicity work 
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LEROY T. VERNON 


(Head of the Taft “‘ publicity bureau ’’ at Washington) 
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HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY OF ILLINOIS 


(In charge of President Taft’s campaign for renomination) 


himself. It may be remarked in passing that 
a good supply of Roosevelt political news 
will emanate from the Outlook office and 
Oyster Bay. 


FOUR DEMOCRATS ALSO IN THE FIELD 


Only four aspirants for the Democratic 
nomination have established headquarters 
as this is written. They are Governor Har- 
mon, Governor Wilson, Speaker Clark, and 
Chairman Underwood. While it is almost 
certain that four other men will be at least 
“favorite son”? candidates in the Baltimore 
convention, only these four are now consid- 
ered serious possibilities. 

Governor Judson Harmon was one of the 
first Democrats to be brought forward as a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination, 
and months before other men were active a 
press bureau at Columbus, Ohio, was sending 
forth a large amount of literature which was 
intended to keep the people informed that 
the Ohio governor was in the field. The ac- 
tive Ohio manager for Governor Harmon is 
Hugh L. Nichols. Later there was a con- 
gressional organization with Senator Pome- 
rene in charge, and then came the inevitable 
headquarters in Washington with former Con- 
gressman Robert P. Gordon as manager and 
Charles A. Cottrell as press agent. The 
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manager, and the publicity 
bureau is in charge of 
Thomas M. Owen. There 
is an Underwood _head- 
quarters in New York and 
branch organizations in 
nearly every Southern State. 


s 


REAPPEARANCE OF THE 
HANGER-ON 


A few weeks prior to the 
national conventions the 
several headquarters — will 
pick up bag and baggage and 
move to the convention 
cities. The different organ- 
izations behind Taft, Roose- 
velt, La Follette, and 
Cummins, with managers 
and press bureaus, will move 
to Chicago. The managers 
and publicity agents of Har- 
mon, Wilson, Clark, and 
Underwood will move to 
Baltimore. From each 
headquarters in those cities 
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SENATOR JOSEPH M. DIXON OF MONTANA 


(Chairman of the Roosevelt National Committee) 


Harmon headquarters is rather modest, oc- 
cupying a few rooms at a hotel with only a 
few of the usual campaign accessories. 

The principal headquarters of Governor 
Woodrow Wilson was established in one of 
the big office buildings on lower Broadway in 
New York early in the canvass. It was there 
that Wm. F. McCombs began a campaign 
which extended all over the country. When 
it became apparent that any candidate with 
any pretensions to success must have head- 
quarters in Washington the Wilson manager 
established a branch in the capital, with 
Thomas J. Pence in charge, who also became 
the publicity agent. 

Probably the most unpretentious cam- 
paign headquarters in Washington is that 
conducted in the interest of Speaker Champ 
Clark. In a few rooms at a modest hotel the 
friends of the Speaker work for his nomina- 
tion for President. Former Senator Fred T. 
Dubois is the manager and.H. N. Price the 
publicity agent. At St. Louis there is another 
Clark headquarters, which is designed to 
reach the voters in the Mississippi Valley. 

A large suite of rooms in a Washington 
office building houses the headquarters of 
Oscar W. Underwood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Senator John 
H. Bankhead, of Alabama, is the campaign 


will be issued the same 
claims, the same sort of 
asseverations and denials, 
and, in fact, the activities that have been 
going on for months, principally in Wash- 
ington, will be transferred to the cities 
where the nominations are to be made. 

An interesting feature about these different 
headquarters is the quadrennial appearance of 
the political hangers-on who come to the sur- 
face regularly with every Presidential cam- 
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MR. MEDILL McCORMICK OF CHICAGO 


(Active in Roosevelt ‘‘ publicity ’’ work) 
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Photograph vy Harris & “wing, Washington 
HON. ROBERT P. GORDON 
(Governor Harmon’s manager) 
Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


paign. Their faces are familiar, although SENATOR JOHN H. BANKHEAD 
° ? ° . (Chairman Underwood's manager) 

their names may be unknown to most of those 

who see them. They scent a political cam- outer rooms, in the lobbies, and act as door- 


paign from afar and take their places in the keepers, guards, messengers, chair-warmers, 
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EX-SENATOR FRED. T. DUBOIS 
(Speaker Champ Clark’s manager) 
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A SELECTION OF WILSON “LITERATURE” 


(Thousands of these documents are distributed daily throughout the country) 


or in some capacity which attaches them to doing the work. A Presidential campaign 
the pay-roll. _When the candidates are would be incomplete without them. 

named they will swarm about the national 
committee rooms, still seeking connection 
with the pay-roll and endeavoring to shine 
in the light of the big politicians who are 


THE PEOPLE WILL HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY 


The activity on the part of those who are 
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- pushing the claims of different candidates for 
President, the establishment of the several 
political headquarters, with publicity bureaus 
and other means of reaching the people, has 
one particularly interesting phase. Although 
only a comparatively small number of the 
States have presidential preference primaries, 
these activities indicate that after all the 
people will have a great deal to say in the se- 
lection of delegates. It means that the cam- 
paign managers desire to get information to 
the people and influence them by presenting 
the good qualities their favorites possess, 
and, also, which is a part of the game, to 
show the disadvantages of their rivals. It 
means that to a great extent the old “gum- 
shoe”? methods do not meet the requirements 
of an intelligent electorate. No longer can 
agents be sent quietly about different States 
setting up the pins and laying the wires 





MR. WILLIAM F. McCOMBS 
(Who began to campaign for Governor Wilson last August) 


through the agency of the State and local 
bosses for the election of delegates. 
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MR. CHARLES A. COTTRELL 
(Harmon press agent at the Washington headquarters) 


years that method has prevailed and even 
this year it has worked successfully in one 
party in many of the Southern States where 
the selection of delegates is in the control of 
a handful of men, generally federal offiee- 
holders. But for the remainder of the coun- 
try the whole tendency has been to go direct 
to the people, and even where there are no 
preference primaries the campaign manager. 
of a Presidential aspirant has found it desir- 
able to go before the people in the public press 
and pamphlets and convince them that the 
candidate he is supporting merits their suf- 
frage. Although there is yet quite a distance 
to nation-wide Presidential preference pri- 
maries, the latest campaign methods em- 
ployed show the tendency of the times. In 
the future, especially when the people will 
express their preference for Presidential can- 
didates in primaries in all the States, what 
seems an unusual condition at present, the 
numerous headquarters for candidates will 
probably be extended and established in all 
States during the preliminaries of a Presiden- 
tial campaign when delegates are chosen to 


For represent the people at national conventions. 



































CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN AND THE CREW OF THE ‘“FRAM” 


AMUNDSEN’S CONQUEST OF THE 
SOUTH POLE 


. entire world was electrified by the 
cablegram from Hobart, Tasmania, on 
the morning of March 8, announcing the fact 
that, some time between December 14 and 17, 
Captain Roald Amundsen had attained the 
South Pole. With four men and eighteen dogs, 
from his ship, the Fram, Captain Amundsen 
crossed the great Ice Barrier and reached 
the southernmost point of this planet in fifty- 
five days. According to the most accurate 
indication of his instruments he was at the 
South Pole at three o’clock on the afternoon 
of December 14. On the vast plateau, 10,500 
feet above sea level, which the explorer 
named King Haakon Land, Amundsen un- 
furled the Norwegian flag. There was a light 
breeze blowing at that time, he tells us, and 
the temperature was only 9.4 degrees below 
zero (Fahrenheit), although he reports that 
previously the thermometer had dropped 
to 76 degrees below. In simple, direct, elo- 
quent language, without superfluous words, 
given in detail to the London Daily Chronicle 
and the New York Times, which purchased 
the exclusive rights of Captain Amundsen’s 
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story for England and the United States re- 
spectively, the descendant of the Vikings tells 
of the triumph of his ambition. For three 
days almost every hour they took observa- 
tions to verify their position. This much is 
certain, says Amundsen, “we observed the 
pole as close as it is in human power to do it 
with the instruments we had.” He reports 
“‘astonishing meteorological observations,” 
which will be “a matter of a professional 
private report.” 

Until Captain Amundsen’s full report is 
made public, it will not be possible to estimate 
the exact scientific value of his achievement. 
Locating the world’s southernmost point is 
in itself, of course, a splendid feat. But in 
addition much new light will be thrown upon 
geological and meteorological questions by 
the observations Amundsen made. Weather 
experts agree that the Antarctic continent is 
a region ‘‘full of possible causation in many 
fields of scientific phenomena.” They pre- 
dict that a more definite knowledge of the 
wind currents of the south polar region will 
be of immense value in tracing the origin 
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and behavior of storms all over the world. 
Amundsen established the fact that it is prob- 
ably always calm at the South Pole. The 
terrible blizzards experienced by Shackieton 
and other Antarctic explorers, he asserts, are 
not prevalent in the immediate region of the 
pole itself. He discovered new mountains 
and established the connection between 
chains already known to exist. He learned 
a great deal about the glaciers and observed 
enough to explain the nature of the celebrated 
Ross Ice Barrier, which is now known to be 
more than 800 feet thick and to cover an area 
larger than the States of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire combined. 

Even when the full results of the expedi- 
tions of Amundsen and Scott are made pub- 
lic, however, there will still remain the fact 
that the interior behind the 8000 miles of 
Antarctic coast line, with an area twice as 
large as that of Europe, is a practically un- 
known land. Even its general structure is 
still largely a matter of speculation. 

Captain Amundsen left Buenos Aires on 
his present trip late in 1910, with a small 
party of Norwegians, all experienced in Arctic 
work, and particularly proficient with skiis, 
which were thought to be of great advantage 
in traversing the glaciers. He also took with 
him more than too dogs. On February 10, 
1911, he tells us in his narrative, they left 
their winter quarters, having landed from 
the Fram some weeks before, and proceeded 
southward. Their winter camp was well pro- 
visioned, sanitary, and well lighted and 
heated. Amundsen made use of many mod- 
ern scientific appliances never employed be- 
fore in the polar regions. He found particu- 
larly satisfactory a new electric lamp which, 
he reports, not only supplied him during the 
long winter night with light equal to 200 can- 
dle power, but kept the temperature of the 
huts uniform at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, while 
outside the thermometer was indulging in 
subzero flights of 76 degrees. ‘‘ Alcohol of 
every kind was absolutely barred on the 
journey.”’ From mid-February to mid-April 
the route as far south as the 8oth parallel was 
marked with flags indicating caches of food. 
The men spent the southern winter on the 
Ice Barrier. The long night, four months of 
darkness from April 22 to August 24, was de- 
voted to overhauling the outfit and in scien- 
tific work. 

In mid-October, with four associates and 
eighteen dogs, Amundsen started southward. 
He passed Shackleton’s “farthest south,” 
111 statute units from the pole, on December 
8, six days before he reached the goal. Com- 
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CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN 
(Discoverer of the Northwest Passage and of the South Pole) 


pared with the experiences of other polar ex- 
plorers, Amundsen and his party had a com- 
paratively easy time on their trip, and when 
the party reached Hobart on the return jour- 
ney, they were found to be in excellent phys- 
ical condition and good spirits. 

The attainment of the northernmost point 
of our planet by Peary, on April 6, 19009, left 
the South Pole the supreme goal of adventur- 
ous humanity. The North Pole, Peary dem- 
onstrated, is in the midst of a hollow which 
holds the polar sea, and there is no land in 
the neighborhood of the Pole itself. The 
South Pole, on the contrary, is situated on a 
substantially founded continent which rises 
in the center of a vast plateau 10,000 feet or 
more above sea level. Shackleton proved 
this in 1909. This continent, surrounded by 
what is known as the Ross Ice Barrier, lies, 
apparently, at equal distance from the ex- 
tremities of Africa, Australia, and South 
America. It is nearest to the last-named con- 
tinent, Cape Horn being only about 600 miles 
away. : 

The Antarctic continent has been estimated 
to be at least twice as large as Europe. The 
evidence of paleontology is to the effect that 
Antarctica was once connected with the more 
northern lands, at least with South America; 
and that in prehistoric ages some tremendous 
convulsion of the earth’s crust resulted in the 
sinking of the “submarine” floor, until in some 
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TOPCGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS 


places it is now 4000 fathoms, or more than 
four miles below the surface. All around the 
great land mass of this continent there is a 
deep ocean bed cutting it off from every other 
land of the earth, and setting it apart as a 
region more unlike the rest of the globe than 
any other continent or island. Explorations 
have proven that in times before the advent 
of man upon the earth, this most southern 
land had a temperate, or even a warmer cli- 
mate. There are fossils, both animal and 
vegetable, which indicate this. The forma- 
tion of the rocks in Antarctica also is of vol- 
canic origin and volcanic activity, notably in 
the case of Mt. Erebus, which is not yet ex- 
tinct. A vast mountain range, perhaps at 
one time a continuation of the Andes, exists 
in Antarctica. 

Twenty years ago 4 regular crusade began 
in England and Germany for the renewal of 


Antarctic exploration. It is true that the 
Antarctic region was not reached by the first 
explorer until the Arctic region had been the 
explorer’s goal for centuries, but the explora- 
tion of the Antarctic has been more deliberate 
and scientific in character. The ancients sus- 
pected the existence of land around the South 
Pole, and more than one old-time voyager 
round the Horn, meeting with contrary winds, 
was driven far southward into ice-bound 
regions. It was not until the last years of 
the eighteenth century, however, that any 
of these reached the Antarctic circle, or knew 
it if he did. In 1771 Yves Kerguelen set out 
from France to search for ‘‘a very large conti- 
nent.” He actually discovered the land now 
known by his name. The next name con- 
nected with Antarctic exploration is that of 
Captain James Cook, who, in 1773, crossed 
the Antarctic circle for the first time in 
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THE ANTARCTIC MOUNTAINS THAT BOTH AMUNDSEN AND SHACKLETON WENT OVER 


recorded history, and explored a vast region 
south of it. Other honored names in connec- 
tion with Antarctic exploration, which have 
immortalized their bearers, are Bellingshausen 
(1819), Weddell (1823), Biscoe (1831), Bal- 
leny (1833), Dumont D’Urville (1835), 
Wilkes (1836), Ross (1839), The Challenger 
(1850), and Larsen (1893-94). With the ex- 
pedition of Carstens Borchgrevink, in 1894, a 
systematic effort began to explore the entire 
Antarctic region. This Norwegian and his 
party were the first white men to set foot on 
the Antarctic continent. The expedition of 
the Belgica, in 1895, made important dis- 
coveries. In 1898 the Valdivia, sent out by 
the German Government, made geological 
investigations. During the same year Borch- 
grevink led another fruitful expedition 
which had been equipped by English scien- 
tists. In 1901 Captain Robert Scott, sup- 
ported by the British Government, and under 
the superintendence of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, made an important expedition. 
At the same time, Professor Erich Drygalski, 
backed by the German Government, headed 
an expedition in the ship Gauss, and made 
scientific observations and collections of ex- 
tensive value. Two private expeditions 


started at the same time, under Dr. Otto 
Nordenskjéld and Dr. W. S. Bruce. In Jan- 
uary, 1904, and in 1908, Dr. Jean R. Charcot, 
a French scientist, led expeditions, and in Jan- 
uary of 1908 Lieutenant Shackleton, who had 
been with Captain Scott on his expedition in 
1901, himself led a voyage of discovery, equip- 
ped at his own expense and aided by per- 
sonal friends, into the far Antarctic regions. 

Finally, in December, 1907, Dr. Douglas 
Mawson, who had been a geologist with 
Shackleton, left England for an extended 
stay in the Antarctic regions. All of these 
expeditions discovered new land. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1909, Shackleton reached the latitude 
of 88 degrees 23 minutes South, and was 
forced to return when within 111 statute 
miles of the South Pole. 

In ror0 no less than five expeditions were 
sent to the Antarctic for the purpose of reach- 
ing the Pole, or exploring the continent, or 
both. Captain Scott left New Zealand on his 
ship, the Terra Nova, on November 15, 1910. 
A German expedition, under Lieutenant 
Filchner, left early in the year to explore the 
other side of the continent. A Japanese 
expedition started for King Edward VII. 
land early in the year, and in June, Captain 
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Roald Amundsen left Norway, in his ship the 
Fram, equipped and provisioned for seven 
years, with the object of exploring the whole 
of the Antarctic region, and making a dash 
for the Pole. 

Roald Amundsen is a typical Viking, in 
spirit if not in physical appearance. His 
whole career has been characterized by that 
indomitable courage, perseverance, and pa- 
tience that is typical of the fierce sea rovers 
of old. It may be said that while, to a certain 
extent, good luck attended his expedition, as 
good luck attended that of Peary, in both 
cases it was the good fortune that always 
accompanies the strong and the brave. Both 
Peary and Amundsen did more than discover 
the poles. They besieged them, and the mys- 
teries at last were unveiled to those who had 
the will and patience, the skill and the per- 
severance to dominate the situation. 

For many years Captain Amundsen has 
been considered one of the most daring and 
skillful of Polar explorers. He has been a 
sailor from his youth. At the age of twenty- 
five he sailed with the Belgica expedition to 
the Antarctic. On his return he decided to 
devote the rest of his life, if need be, to the 
endeavor to discover the famous Northwest 
passage which had been sought for more 
than three centuries by such daring sea spirits 
as Frobisher, Cabot, and Franklin. For two 
years Amundsen studied magnetism and 
meteorology. Then in June, 1903, in the 
Gjéa, he set sail from Christiania. After 
three years wanderings through the ice, rocks 
and unknown lands of the Northwest, he 
eventually ;brought his little vessel through 
Bering Strait, and thus for the first time 
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navigated the Northwest passage. During 
this voyage he determined exactly the posi- 
tion of the magnetic pole. 4 

Amundsen is forty years old, a strong- 
willed character of scientific equipment and 
modest as to his own achievements. He 
speaks highly of the work of the Japanese 
expedition, with which he ‘came into contact 
on the trip, and refers respectfully and sym- 
pathetically to the expedition of Captain 
Robert Scott, the English explorer who left 
New Zealand on the other side of the globe 
from Captain Amundsen at about the same 
time. The equipment of Captain Scott’s 
party and his own qualifications, aided as 
they have been by the advice and experience 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton, were believed to 
have given him even a better start in the 
search for the Pole than his Norwegian rival. 
Very soon after the start of these two men, 
the world began to refer to their efforts as a 
race. Scott’s party intended to be more 
deliberate in its work, making scientific in- 
vestigations and explorations of a more ex- 
tended sort than Amundsen had set himself 
to do. It was expected that Scott would at- 
tain the Pole at about the time Amundsen 
actually reached it. The Norwegian, how- 
ever, saw nothing of his English rival, and 
the latter had not been heard from up to the 
middle of last month. Amundsen admitted 
that Scott might have been at the Pole before 
his own party, and might have left a me- 
morial that had possibly been swept away by 
storms. His own base, he said, was 500 miles 
from that of the British party. “TI sincerely 
hope,” he told the newspaper reporters, 
“that Scott’s expedition was successful.” 

















CROSSING A BRIDGE OF ANTARCTIC ICE 
(From a photograph taken on the second French expedition, 1908-1910) 


























WOMAN AND THE WAGE 
QUESTION 
BY JEANNE ROBERT 


HEY sang as they came down the stairs, 

winding in a narrow procession through 
the doorway into the street; they sang 
snatches of ‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold,” the song the barrel-organ was grinding 
out around the corner. They were young and 
flushed and eager, these factory girls who 
came from the great loft of the sky-scraper 
at lunch hour. Little wisps of lint clung to 
their coats and dark skirts; their hair was 
blowing about their faces. They attracted 
me and I stepped near them to listen to 
their, voices. They were debating whether 
it was wiser to buy a five-cent lunch at a 
near-by restaurant, or to economize and save 
three cents by lunching on a roll and a dough- 
nut purchased at a bakery. I had just paid 
sixty cents for my own lunch and had not 
thought it an extravagant outlay. Here 
were perhaps twenty girls hesitating over 
the expenditure of five cents for necessary 
nourishment. How much wage did these 
girls receive; how did they manage to make 
ends meet? 

With these questions in mind, I walked 
up the three flights of stairs to the loft where 
the girls worked. It was spacious and well 
lighted, but the atmosphere was stuffy and 
devitalized. Long tables were set with sew- 
ing machines and piled high with shirtwaists 
in the process of making; the floor was littered 
with an untidy mess of scraps and ravelings. 
The majority of the workers had not gone 
out for their lunch; they were sitting in 
groups here and there talking listlessly and 
eating their noonday meal from lunch baskets 
or brown paper parcels. They were not as 
young as the girls I had seen coming down 
the stairs. Many looked old and weazened 
and all had the curious expression of in- 
difference that the monotony of factory labor 
imprints upon the faces of women. Already 
the life in the factory had told on them; the 
grind had produced a weariness that was not 
merely fatigue, but a kind of malady. It had 
robbed them of their freshness; their eyes 
were dull, their skins pallid and anemic. 

Had the work done this, or did the trouble 
lie in a lack of wholesome food and the simple 
comforts necessary to the maintenance of 


good health? Would these factory girls be- 
come in the end the miserable old women of 
the great cities, the stoop-shouldered, knotty- 
handed old women, who struggle along the 
streets in rags with bundles of sweat-shop 
work in their arms? Is it work that robs the 
woman in the factory of her womanliness and 
health? No, for work is not the spoiler of 
womanhood if pursued under healthful condi- 
tions. Is it vice? Again, no, for the factory. 
girl is as a rule right-minded and virtuous. 
What, then, is the cause of the rapid deteri- 
oration of the women in industry? 


WHAT IS A “LIVING WAGE’’? 


Those who have investigated the conditions 
surrounding workingwomen in various indus- 
tries and who have also done much to alleviate, 
misery arising from intolerable conditions, 
think that the answer to this question lies. 
in the fact that the need of work has been 
so great and women in industry so numerous 
that the employers have dictated their own 
terms to the workers without regard as to. 
whether the wage offered was a living wage.. 

In the State of Kentucky there are 47,000 
workingwomen who earn only $5.50 a week 
and there are 3000 women in the tobacco in- 
dustry who earn only $4.50 a week. Investi- 
gations show that $6.50 is the least that a' 
woman can live decently on. Mrs. Glen-, 
dower Evans, of the Minimum Wage Com-, 
mission appointed last year in Massachu-: 
setts, sets forth facts taken from the Federal’ 
Labor Report which illumine this topic. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS. INVESTIGATION 

Of the store women investigated, 4.8 per 
cent. had insufficient food or housing, or 
both. These women were earning on an aver- 
age a weekly wage of $5.31, and the average 
cost of necessities, such as rent, food, light, 
heat, and laundry, was $4.35, leaving less 
than $1 to cover other necessities. Of a 
group of 1568 women workers in Boston,: 
62 per cent. had no margin whatever to spend’ 
on amusement. Every penny went to— 
“just live.” In that city half the women 
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adrift, a matter of 20,000 or more, were living 
in lodgings or boarding houses and two- 
thirds of these—that is, between 13,000 and 
14,000 girls or women, had to entertain their 
friends, men as well as women, in their bed- 
rooms. This fact reveals how exposed young 
and friendless workingwomen are to circum- 
stances of life that are not conducive to the 
best and highest ideals of conduct. The 
report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Minimum Wage Boards presented the analy- 
sis and the facts concerning the wages of 
15,807 women engaged in four of the leading 
industries in Massachusetts. Some of these 
women were earning less than $4 a week, 
many less than $5, and most of them between 
$5 and $6 a week. In regard to the candy 
industry in Massachusetts, the report of the 
commission says: 


The lowest range of wages is less uniformly dis- 
tributed within an industry than the statement 
of an average would suggest. For instance, in the 
candy industry with its 41 per cent. of adult women 
receiving less than $5 a week, a comparison of 
wage rates in eleven different establishments shows 
that the lowest wages are confined to four fac- 
tories, in one of which, indeed, 53.3 per cent. of the 
employees received less than $5, while the other 
seven factories paid not one single employee of 
eighteen or over so low a wage. The difference of 
these factories in the kind and grade of their 
product cannot account for the differences in the 
wage scale, as both the lower and the higher wage 
scale prevailed in the factories manufacturing the 
cheaper line of confectionery. 

Similar differences between different establish- 
ments were found in the stores and the laundries. 
In the stores, the large and presumably prosperous 
establishments of Boston in many cases paid a 
lower wage than was paid in some of the small 
suburban establishments, and lower wages than in 
Brockton and in Springfield. Doubtless similar 
inequalities between different establishments would 
be found to prevail in other industries. In so far 
as this is the case, it is evident that industry must 
bear a higher rate of compensation than some em- 
ployers pay. These latter, because of inefficient 
management or because they are making unusual 
profits, are doing business at the expense of their 
employees. 

These inequalities of wagesein the same industry 
are evidence of the fact to which some of the more 
thoughtful employers testified—that the rate of 
wages depends in a large degree upon the personal 
equation of the employers and upon the helpless- 
ness of the employed, and to a very inexact degree 
upon the cost of labor in relation to the cost of 
production. 
IMPORTANCE OF SAFEGUARDING WOMEN 

INDUSTRY 


IN 


If it is right that we should regulate child 
labor, it is right that we should regulate the 
conditions surrounding women in industry. 
If government orders ‘that we safezuard the 
child in industrial conditions, it has not 
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grasped its responsibility in its entirety un- 
less it also orders that we safeguard women in 
industrial conditions. If we desire to have 
the children of the coming generation strong 
and well-born, we must give the working- 
women healthful conditions surrounding their 
labor and pay them a living wage; for in the 
mothers as well as in the children rests the 
hope of the state. 


THE LAW PROPOSED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


In 1911 a commission was appointed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts to study the 
matter of the wages of women and minors. 
The members appointed were President 
Henry Lefevre, of Simmons College, Boston; 
George W. Anderson, who has taken an active 
hand in the employers’ liability legislation 
recently secured in Massachusetts; Richard 
Olney, a wool merchant who in his younger 
days worked as a hand in a woolen mill; John 
Golden, president of the United Textile: 
Workers of America, a labor leader of good 
judgment, and Mrs. Glendower Evans, who 
for twenty-five years had been trustee of the: 
Lyman and State industrial schools, institu- 
tions for the care of wayward boys and girls. 

This commission presented its report to the 
legislature in January last, together with a 
bill in which was recommended the establish-. 
ment of a Minimum Wage Board. This bill 
provides that there be established a Minimum.: 
Wage Commission to consist of three per- 
sons, one of whom may be a woman, to be 
appointed by the Governor, the duty of these 
commissioners being to inquire into the facts 
appertaining to wages paid female employees : 
in the Commonwealth and to establish wage. 
boards of not less than six representatives of 
the employers in given trades and not less: 
than six of the female employees in the said 
trade, and also one or more disinterested per- : 
sons to represent the public. When two- 
thirds of the members of a wage board shall 
report to the Minimum Wage Commission 
the wage upon which they are agreed as 
proper compensation for labor at a given. 
trade, the commission shall review the same 
and may decide favorably or may disapprove 
or may recommit the matter to the same or 
a new wage board. When the commission 
approves of the findings of a wage board, it 
shall issue an order declaring such determina- 
tions to be the legal minimum wage. for 
women and minors in the said occupation, 
and may issue an order to employers to: 
become effective sixty days after date. After 
the lapse of sixty days it shall become unlaw- 
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ful for an employer to offer less than the rate 
of wage prescribed by the commission. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR “‘ WAGE BOARDS” 


It is evident from the nature of this pro- 
posed law that to be generally effective it 
must become in the end a matter of national 
legislation. If this were not so, a State hav- 
ing no minimum wage law could, by under- 
bidding, easily destroy the industries of an- 
other State whose industries were controlled 
by a minimum wage law. This seems to be 
the only sound argument against the pro- 
posed establishing of minimum wage boards 
in single States. 

The arguments in favor of wage boards are 
in the main as follows: 

(1) That even a small rise in wages is a 
great gain to the worker. 

(2) That, even if imperfectly enforced, 
they are certain to bring publicity that will 
be of value in the final adjustment of the 
question. 

(3) That they will use labor organizations 
for the furthering of industrial peace. 

(4) That they will protect the better class of 
employers from the undercutting and the un- 
derbidding of their unscrupulous competitors. 

(5) That they will tend to make the em- 
ployer develop the capacity of his employees, 
also to make the work as little seasonal as 
possible in order to hold his trained em- 
ployees. 

(6) That they will educate employers as 
to the ethics of the pay roll. 

(7) That they will turn the searchlight of 
public conscience on the devious byways of 
private interests; for without being exactly 
aware of it, the public is the real sweater of 
the poor, owing to a lack of knowledge and 
the shirking of responsibility for the existing 
economic conditions. 

HOW THE PUBLIC IS CONCERNED 

The wage-reform movement has been op- 
posed from all quarters—by the parents and 
families of the working-girls who have homes, 
because of the threatened reduction in the 
family income; by the girls themselves, be- 
cause there were always so many waiting to 
take their places; by the manufacturers, be- 
cause of the profit that comes to them from 
cheap labor; by the legislators, because they 
as a body are suspicious of anything that 
looks like reform; and, last, by the general 
public through its indifference to the. ques- 
tions involved. 
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Now the public really makes up a large 
part of the wage deficit with its various chari- 
ties. Fifty-two per cent. of the charitable 
cases recently investigated were caused by 
destitution directly or indirectly traceable to 
misfortune and calamities which were the 
result of underpaying and the resultant un- 
derfeeding and unhealthful living. As we 
have nothing as yet that is comparable to 
the German system of old-age insurance, 
nor similar to the Lloyd-George Insurance 
bill, which recently became effective in Eng- 
land, there is no provision other than charity 
for the old age of the underpaid woman 
worker. No matter how faithfully she may 
toil during the years she is at full earning 
power, a matter of twenty years at the maxi- 
mum (for the earning power of women de- 
clines rapidly after twenty years), there is no 
haven for her old age. She goes on working 
in the factories, as Charles Edward Russell 
says, ‘“‘for $5 a week and the privilege of being 
burned to death,’ and when health and 
strength fail, there waits for her the alms- 
house or the precarious existence of the old 
woman who does odd jobs until hunger and 
privation finish their work. 


THE VITAL QUESTION OF HEALTH 


Health is a social question and must be, 
dealt with by government. The regulation 
of the scale of wages of women by the state 
is a step toward the preservation of the. 
health of the worker. Those who insist on 
trying to bolster up the morals of the vast 
army of workingwomen, must first turn their 
attention to the physical welfare of these 
women. Mary Ann must have before her 
the ideal of pure womanhood, but Mary Ann 
must eat and be warm and have a roof over 
her head in order to protect that womanhood. 
Nor must she become a mother who is a 
beast of burden, a weary, bedraggled servant 
of a parasitic trade. Two children out of 
every four or five die before the age of five 
years. If the mothers can be given a little 
more comfort and a very little more leisure, 
we shall not find it necessary to raise the cry 
of race suicide in the streets. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


The state of Victoria, Australia, was the 
pioneer in the matter of fixing a legal mini- 
mum wage. The law was enacted in 1896 to 
prevent sweating and undercutting. The 
result was. not injurious to the trades regu- 
lated. The wages of the employees were 
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raised on an average $1.14 a week, sweating 
was abolished, and, as there has since that 
time been no depression in trade in Victoria, 
the employers as a rule uphold the wage 
boards. The promotion of industrial peace 
and the entire absence of strikes are the most 
prominent features of their adoption in Vic- 
toria, there having been only one strike of 
any seriousness in an industry under a ‘“ Spe- 
cial Board,” since the enactment of the law. 
A similar wage law in England has thus far 
been applied to only four trades. 

The ever-increasing immigration to America 
renders our wage situation much more diffi- 
cult to regulate. It would seem, however, 
that the difficulties arising from the great 
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influx of foreign labor could be solved by 
maintaining a certain standard of efficiency 
in the ranks of the employed, and thus immi- 
gration need not stand as a permanent hin- 
drance to the enforcement of wage laws. 
Special licenses under board regulation could 
be issued to workers physically defective and 
also to minors, which would permit the pay- 
ment of a lower rate of wage than the mini- 
mum fixed by the board. 

The proposed legislation in the matter of 
wage scales is based on the simple economic 
proposition that “the least wage consistent 
with sound theories of social and economic 
progress is the necessary cost of the worker’s 
living and keeping in health.” 


A LEADER IN THE MINIMUM WAGE 
MOVEMENT 








INCE she was chosen by 
Governor Foss as_ the 
woman representative on the 
Massachusetts Wage Com- 
mission last July, Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans has worked with 
unremitting zeal personally 
investigating the industrial 
conditions of certain trades 
and employing experts to 
probe into matters beyond her 
actual personal reach. 

Mrs. Evans is a talented 
Boston woman, a descendant 
of Puritan stock. In 1882 she 
married Glendower Evans, of 
Philadelphia, and_ together 
they planned a life to be devo- 
ted to the ideals of public ser- 
vice. Soon after his untimely 
death in 1886 Mrs. Evans, 
undaunted by her loneliness 
and sorrow, went on with their 
jointly planned work and was 
made a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts State Reform Schools 
and has served there contin- 
uously ever since. The Mas- 
sachusetts Woman’s Trade 
Union League has known her 
helpfulness and hersympathy 
with working people aroused 
her to action which led to the 























settlement of. the Roxbury 
carpet-workers’ strike of rg1r. 


MRS. GLENDOWER EVANS OF BOSTON 
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PUSHING THE GREAT DAM ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI FROM THE ILLINOIS SHORE TO KEOKUK 
ON THE IOWA SHORE 


(The monolithic dam being cast of concrete in steel forms with cantilever traveler crane served by a three-track railroad 
on the top of the structure, all the machinery moving out as the dam progresses across the Mississippi. 
This is a view of the down-stream face of the dam, looking toward Illinois) 


HARNESSING THE MISSISSIPPI TO 
ELECTRIC GENERATORS 
Tue Power ACHIEVEMENT OF THE CENTURY 


BY G. WALTER BARR 


S° quietly that even the newspapers hardly 

know about it, even after it is half fin- 
ished, there is being built in the Mississippi, 
in the most violent stretch of the great river, 
at the foot of its impassable rapids, the 
greatest power dam in the world, creating 
the largest water-power plant in the world, 
to energize the largest single electrical instal- 
lation in the world; and this is being done in 
the very center of the agricultural area of the 
United States to change with one move on 
the economic chessboard the dominant pro- 
duction of the first farming States in the 
Union from corn and chickens to manufac- 
tured products. 

So large is this water-power development 
that when it is completed, early in 1913, it 
will shift the manufacturing center of the 
United States and greatly change the map of 
industrialism in this country. 

It is a long step forward in the evolution of 


power for manufacturing in America. This 
evolution has been somewhat of a return to 
the type in this nation of great natural re- 
sources: First, there were water wheels in 
New England and other streams with mills on 
the banks; then came the era of coal, which 
built up Pennsylvania; now the movement is 
toward turbine water wheels turning dyna- 
mos which make power in a form that may be 
transmitted easily to machines hundreds of 
miles away from the river. A similar change 
has occurred industrially: In the first era, 
the raw materials were taken to the power, 
because the power could not be moved from 
the overshot wheels; in the era of coal, there 
came a time when the transportation of the 
fuel was cheaper than the carriage of the raw 
materials, and some industries moved to the 
source of supply of the latter; now, power 
makes such a large part of factory cost that 
the movement is of factories to the power, as 
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in the beginnings of manufacturing in this 
country. 

These economic principles have much to do 
with the evolution of all parts of the United 
States which have water power capable of 
being changed into electric power, which is 
also the cheapest power the world has ever 
known, due partly to the economy practica- 
ble in its use at the machines. 


VULCAN IN THE GARDEN .OF CERES 


The new water power being developed in 
the Mississippi River is at Keokuk, Iowa, a 
city almost in the middle of the wavy line 
bisecting the map of the United States which 
represents the greatest river in North Amer- 
ica. Keokuk’s city limits touch the States 
of Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. By the 
census of 1890, the center of corn production 
was within eight miles of Keokuk, and the 
center of pork production was within six 
miles of its post office. Iowa raises more 
chickens than any other State. Keokuk 
to-day is in the central part of the great 
agricultural area of the United States. 

It is in this environment that there is being 
developed 225,000 kilowatts of power, the 
equivalent of over 300,000 mechanical horse 
power. At the same time, without a cent of 
cost to the public, there is insured deep-water 
navigation for sixty-five miles of the river, 
where the Mississippi is in its maddest mood, 
and the Des Moines rapids stretch for a dozen 


miles an impassable barrier which is flanked 
by a government canal costing $8,000,000 
and now nearly worn out in service. These 
things are done with a dam which, with its 
appurtenances, is the longest monolith in the 
world, with its length over all of 9096 feet. 
The power house is over a quarter of a mile 
long, and will contain the largest installation 
of turbines and electric generators ever built, 
thirty duplex units of 7500 kilowatts each. 
The lock provided for steamboats to pass the 
dam is greater than any one lock in the 
Panama Canal, having the same width and a 
lift of forty feet, compared with a maximum 
lift of only thirty-two feet on the Isthmus; 
the Keokuk lock is 400 feet long, and there 
is also a large drydock for the use of the 
United States Government. All these struc- 
tures are of monolithic concrete, and they 
involve several unparalleled engineering 
features. 


LARGEST POWER PLANT IN THE WORLD 


This one power house has an output of 
electric power slightly over half that gene- 
rated by all the companies, on both sides the 
international boundary, at Niagara Falls. 
It will be used within a zone of 150 miles 
radius from Keokuk, and chiefly along the 
Mississippi River, if present plans do not 
miscarry; it is desirable to use the power near 
the site of the dam and power house—not on 
account of loss in transmission in these later 
































EXCAVATING THE LIMESTONE BED OF THE MISSISSIPPI! FOR THE SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE LARGEST 
POWER HOUSE IN THE WORLD, 1730 FEET LONG 
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days so much as on account 
of the cost of maintaining 
transmission lines and the 
necessity of buying right of 
way for these lines as wide 
as a railroad requires. St. 
Louis, 135 miles distant by 
air line, has contracted for 
60,000 horse power for 
ninety-nine years. The cur- 
rent will be taken there by 
a transmission line now 
building which will carry 
110,000 volts, the highest 
electric pressure ever used to 
transmit power. A _ better 
comprehension can be gained 
of the magnitude of this new 
hydro-electric development 
in the agricultural center of 














this country by some com- 
parisons. The power de- 
veloped at Keokuk is about 
three times that now used in manufactur- 
ing in the State of Iowa; more than is 
now used in the State of Missouri; and 
one-third that now used in the State of Illi- 
nois, including Chicago and its environs. It 
is one-fifth of all the water power now har- 
nessed in the entire United States, which was 
1,647,909 horse power by the last census 
figures. The three States of Iowa, Illinois, 


BEGINNING THE CONSTRUCTION OF ONE WALL OF THE LOCK 
WITH GATES LARGER THAN ANY AT PANAMA 


and Missouri, at the junction of which is 
located this Keokuk installation, used in 
manufacturing only 983,211 horse power in 
1905, the date of the latest census data on 
this subject, and this is only a little over three 
times the output of the electric generators 
going in where these three States meet in the 
middle of the Mississippi. Figures for 1911, 
made by careful factoring of percentages of 
gain before and after 1905, 











show a large increase in Illi- 
nois to about 1,150,000 horse 
power now used for manu- 
facturing in that State, as 
against 651,578 horse power 
in use in 1905, when that 
census was taken. 

As regards the more im- 
mediate vicinity of this new 
and great power develop- 
ment, statistics of the zone 
with r50-mile radius are as 
follows: Within this zone is 
a population (1910) of 4,- 
205,919; factories in thirty 
cities to the number of 11,- 
994, capitalized at $590,085,- 
ooo, and turning out annu- 
ally products worth at the 
factory $712,437,000; the 








TUBES TO CARRY THE WATER FROM THE TURBINES TO THE 
TAIL RACE BELOW EACH OF THE THIRTY POWER 
UNITS OF 7,500 KILOWATTS CAPACITY 
(Draft tubes at top are circles 18 feet in diameter; at bottom are 40 feet 2 inches in 


horizontal diameter, and 22 feet 8 inches in vertical diameter. Outlets 
are not ellipses, but two semicircles joined by straight lines) 


population within the zone 
includes from 45 to 47 per 
cent. of the population of 
the States segmented, ex- 
cluding Chicago, and _ in- 
cludes nearly half the coun- 
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gation for sixty-five miles. 
of the Mississippi River, and, 
that, too, exactly where the 
attainment of deep water. 
seemed impossible. The Des 
Moines Rapids have never, 
been navigable except in 
flood stages of the river; and 
this dam will drown them 
with over thirty feet of water 
at Keokuk, over twenty feet 
for many miles, and over 
seven feet in the channel 
sixty-five miles above its 
site. The federal government 
has spent many millions of 
dollars making a channel of 
less depth in the lower Mis- 








THE TURPINES WILL FILL THE TUBES REPRESENTED BY THE 
CIRCLE IN WHICH STAND THE MAN AND THE IN- 


STRUMENT, ABOUT ON HIS LEVEL 


ties in each State, with an average of 57 per 
cent. of the most densely populated counties 
of the three States. And in the center of 
this zone is being created a combination of 
dam, turbines, and generators which will 
nearly quintuple the amount of manufacturing 
done within the 150-mile radius from the plant. 


SOME ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


In the opinion of many economists and 
statesmen, especially those composing the 
“waterways” cult, all that is merely inci- 
dental to a still greater benefit from the Keo- 
kuk dam. It will provide deep-water navi- 


sissippi; the project for deep 
water from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, from Chicago 
through the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, has many advocates and is 
almost convulsing Illinois; and in the worst 
stretch of the whole Mississippi sixty-five 
miles of deep water navigation is being pro- 
vided, almost before anybody knows about 
it, and entirely at the expense of the stock- 
holders of the Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany, who are largely British and Boston 
citizens. 

However interesting it may be, reasoning 
by analogy is accurate only when it collects 
enough special data to make a generaliza- 
tion. This must be remembered when pass- 
ing over the line from the past and present 
into the future to look at this greatest 
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STARTING THE LOCK WALLS TO SUPPORT THE 


GREAT GATES, WITH STEEL LINING OF LOCK- 


FILLING SYSTEM LYING IN THE RIGHT HAND OF THE PICTURE 
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water-power installation from another angle 
of view. 

Analysis of several hundred water-power 
developments all over the world shows that in 


every case the population within the zone of, 


use of the power rises to five times the horse 
power developed—the variation is a small 
decimal. Applying that factor to the Keo- 
kuk development, and remembering that it is 
hoped to sell that power to factories to move 
near the power, and subtracting the power 
sold to St. Louis, gives 1,200,000 as the pop- 
ulation to be added to the vicinity of the big 
dam—say within fifty miles. 

This, however, is a very small portion of 
the population of that great area of consump- 
tion, the Mississippi valley, in the center of 
which this water power is being developed, 
and in which is almost exactly half the popu- 
lation of the continental United States. Lo- 
cating this great producing force in the center 
of consumption meets with the approbation 
of economists, albeit the location was by 
compulsion of natural conditions. The co- 
ordination of the location with raw materials 
is also excellent, as may be seen by a glance 
at the map with some knowledge of the 
places where cotton and wool, leather, iron 
and what-not are indigenous. 

And yet, transportation’s the thing that 
shapes all commercial ends. The Mississippi 
River is considered by some very good people 
to be even a better regulator of freight rates 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Major C. McD. Townsend, United States 
Army, Corps of Engineers, formerly in charge 
of the War Department work on the upper 
Mississippi, has written a paper on the sub- 
ject which graphically shows the effect of the 
river on railroad rates. One typi: al instance 
is that a given bit of freight is car ied by rail 
from St. Louis to Burlington, Iowa, 222 
miles, for the same charge that is exacted 
for carrying the same box sixty-one miles 
westward from the same St. Louis freight 
house. Burlington is on the Mississippi 
above Keokuk. This new water-power de- 
velopment works will utilize at least four 
great railroad systems, all dominated, as to 
rates, by the Mississippi River. 


RELATIONS TO THE PANAMA CANAL 


Rightly or wrongly, the people along the 
Mississippi expect large benefits from the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the result- 
ing short-line, all-water route from St. Paul 
and the intermediate landings to the Orient. 
Dr. David Kinley, director of the courses in 

















HUGH L. COOPER, ENGINEER OF THE KEOKUK POWER 
IMPROVEMENT, NEXT TO PANAMA THE GREATEST 
ENGINEERING WORK OF THE TIMES 


business administration in the University of 
Illinois, made one of the principal addresses 
at the Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
in Washington last December, which was 
widely quoted by the newspapers, in which he 
argued that the States along the Mississippi 
River must make strenuous efforts and adopt 
all proper measures to increase their manu- 
factures; and that “‘this necessity is becom- 
ing increasingly imperative as the time ap- 
proaches for the opening of the new trade 
route between our country and the west 
coast of South America and the Orient.” He 
opined that when the Panama Canal is com- 
pleted, and deep water, like that being pro- 
vided above Keokuk, is maintained in the 
Mississippi, ‘“we cannot even guess at the 
impetus that would be given to the develop- 
ment of the heart of our country.” 

Aside from the Isthmian Canal itsel/, a 
large part of this impetus is being given by 
the water-power development at Keokuk, 
where three great States meet, where, Pan- 
ama aside, the greatest engineering work of 
the century is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion by the largest construction works in the 
world to-day. It will be finished shortly be- 
fore the Panama Canal. The power will be 
sold at a lower price than that now paid for 
the power developed at Niagara. 
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THE USUFRUCT OF THE PUBLIC 


This water-power development, viewed 
from the political angle, is very simple to 
describe. The dam is in the States of Iowa 
and Illinois. These States, by joint resolu- 
tions of their legislatures, and joined by 
neighboring Missouri, asked Congress to 
grant the power company the rights the lat- 
ter needed; the motive was increased indus- 
trial development for the States. The 
United States, by an act signed by President 
Roosevelt, made the grant, but under certain 
conditions. By these conditions precedent, 
the power company is building the lock and a 
dry-dock larger than any other in fresh water, 
with power for their perpetual operation, and 
deeds it all to the United States on comple- 
tion; also, it is relieving the War Department 
of the herculean task of providing a perma- 
nent channel for sixty-five miles of the most 
difficult part of the whole Mississippi River; 
and incidentally, the present canal with 
its three locks, which costs the government 
$40,000 a year to operate, and would have to 
be repaired soon to the point of rebuilding, is 
rendered unnecessary and will be abandoned 
and drowned thirty feet deep. Claims are 


made that the United States gains $15,000,- 
ooo by the development of the Keokuk 
water power; but a more conservative esti- 
mate, probably well within the truth, is that 
the usufruct of the United States has an 
actual value of $5,000,000. 

There was no grabbing of this greatest 
water power within the United States. Its 
development is the result of more than a dec- 
ade of preliminary work followed by nearly 
five years of such nerve-racking search for 
capital as achievement has seldom suffered. 
The preliminary promotion was done by some 
of the strongest men of Iowa and Illinois, 
notably Judge William Logan, of Keokuk, 
and the money therefor came chiefly from 
appropriations by the city councils of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, Illinois, at oppo- 
site ends of the dam. The capturing of the 
capital of about $27,000,000 and the building 
of the dam are the achievements of Hugh L. 
Cooper, who, while his age is still in the 
forties, crowns a ngtable career as an hy- 
draulic engineer with this greatest engi- 
neering feat ever done on the mighty river 
hitherto associated with the name of Eads, 
the builder of great bridges and inventor 
of jetties. 
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THE RIVER AND THE GOVERNMENT CANAL AT THE FAMOUS DES MOINES RAPIDS 


(The power dam is below—to the right of—the stretch of water shown in this picture. The canal, which cost the government 
$8,000,000 and will be rendered obsolete by the new dam, is shown in the foreground) 
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GIRLS LEARNING TO COOK IN A NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY MARY JOSEPHINE MAYER 


? 


“THE end of education,”’ some one has 

said, “‘is to secure the power of adjust- 
ment to the social environment, in order to 
control it or to make use of it.” 

This definition may seem partial and 
utilitarian—doubtless it is, if applied to the 
vast field covered by the word education. 
But if we limit the field to that small portion 
covered by our public schools the definition 
is fairly adequate. Our public schools 
should send out their pupils with a measure 
of power, be it ever so small, to adjust them- 
selves to, and make use of, their social en- 
vironment,—in other words, the schools 
should give some sort of preparation for 
making a living. They should not throw 
upon the community an army of children 
with about as much knowledge of economic 
and industrial conditions as a litter of blind 
kittens. 

Yet this is precisely what our much- 
vaunted public school system has been 


doing. In the past fifty years the world has 
been made over, but the schools, until very 
recently, have shown little recognition of 
the fact. Formerly, they did their required 
work in giving the needed academic training 
to boys and girls who, as helpers in the 
house or on the farm, were in daily contact 
with industrial processes; the schools supple- 
mented the practical training of the home. 
But when, one by one, home industries-were 
relegated to factories, the schools proceeded 
in an academic training that had no bearing 
whatever on the industrial occupations of 
the community. Consequently, our boys 
and girls have been turned out into life with 
a minimum of preparation for any of its 
practical activities. And let it be borne in 
mind that 80 per cent. of the American 
people earn their living by some form of 
hand work. 

The misfortune was not so great when the 
apprenticeship system flourished. But the 
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minute subdivision of manufacturing proc- 
esses has made adequate industrial training 
by means of apprenticeship a thing of the 
past. With the failure, then, of the home 
and the shop to fit our boys and girls for a 
vocation, the burden falls heavily upon 
the school. 

Now, in so far as the elementary school 
has only prepared for the high school, and 
this in turn for the college, our schools have 
shirked their burden. They should be for 
the masses—and statisticians tell us that but 
one out of eight of our school children com- 
plete the high-school course. This one-eighth 
alone gets the full value of the school system. 
For the needs of the other seven-eighths, 
who leave the elementary school to become 
wage-earners, almost no provision is made. 

THE LOSS OF GOOD HUMAN MATERIAL 

That so many of our children leave school 
as soon as the age limit of compulsory educa- 
tion is reached is, of course, largely a matter 
of economic pressure; their wages are needed 
by their families. But that a large number of 
those who drop out early could remain longer 
is beyond dispute. The fact is, that these 
children and their parents feel that the school 
does not give the needed training for life. 
Most growing, vigorous boys and girls re- 
quire something more than an academic 
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course to hold their interest. They begin to 
feel the many-sided appeal of life, and they 
are eager to leave school, which does not in- 
terest them, and go out into the world. 
Once out of school, the temptation to earn 
money without delay is too strong to be re- 
sisted, and there is always a demand for 
errand and messenger boys, cash girls, and 
unskilled factory workers. So these children 
of fourteen drift into occupations of no edu- 
cational value, without possibility of advance- 
ment. Those performing routine work in _ 
factories become either listless and stupid, or 
dissatisfied, in which case they go from place 
to place in search of more interesting work. 
Errand boys, cash girls, and the like are 
pushed out of their places by the constantly 
renewed supply of younger children. So 
these unskilled workers drift into the ranks of 
occasional labor, or join the army of the un- 
employed. 

With a change in our school curriculum 
much of this waste of good material might be 
avoided; and until the course of study is 
made to bear more directly upon the voca- 
tions our schools must expect to lose their. 
pupils early. But, above all, the course of 
study must be made to fit the individual child, 
who has too long been stretched on the Pro- 
crustean bed of a school system. We have 
arranged courses of study to meet the needs 
of that mythical being, the average child, and 
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SCHOOLBOY APPRENTICES AT BOOKBINDING 


have signally failed to provide for the varying 
aptitudes of the individual. Until each 
child’s peculiar gift is discovered and trained, 
our public school system has failed to prepare 
him adequately for life. 


THE DEMAND FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Dissatisfaction with existing conditions has 
led to a widespread demand for vocational 
training in our public schools. In this con- 
nection, the attitude of the trade unions is 
significant; they are beginning to understand 
that an increase in skill and in the number of 
skilled workmen is conducive to stability of 
wages and to the general good of the wage- 
earner. At its twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion, in 1908, the American Federation of 
Labor appointed a special committee to inves- 
tigate methods of industrial education in this 
country and abroad; among the conclusions 
reached are the following: 


It is believed that the future welfare of America 
largely depends on the industrial training of our 
workers. The boys and girls of the country must 
have an opportunity to acquire educated hands and 
brains, such as may enable them to earn a living in 


a self-elected vocation, and acquire an intelligent 
understanding of the duties of good citizenship. 
Such an opportunity is not now within reach of the 
great majority of the children of the wage workers. 
The present system is inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. 

Owing to past methods and false views, an ab- 
surd notion possesses the minds of too many of our 
youths which causes them to shun work at the 
trades and to seek the office or store as much more 
genteel and fitting. This silly notion has been 
shaken by the healthy influence of unions and will 
be entirely eradicated if industrial training becomes 
a part of our school system; and in consequénce of 
this system of training the youth will advance 
greatly in general intelligence, as:well as in techni- 
cal skill, and in mental and moral worth; he will be 
a better citizen and a better man. 


In response to the new demand our schools 
have entered a transition stage—in other 
words, they show that they are alive. Fora 
school system can no more stand still than 
can a human being; it must either advance 
to meet new conditions, or decline. A dis- 
tinct advance has been made along several 
lines,—in the establishment of technical, 
mechanic arts, and manual-training high 
schools; and in the effort to introduce indus- 
trial subjects into the elementary schools. 
Manual training, which was first taken up by 
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the high schools, soon pushed its way down 
into the elementary schools. In 1909 more 
than one-half of the cities of the United 
States of 4000 in population and over re- 
ported manual training in their schools. 


TRAINING FOR LIFE-WORK 


A high-school education need no longer be 
a preparation for college. It may bear more 
directly on the vocations. Side by side with 
academic courses, our boys and girls may 
take typewriting and stenography, book- 
keeping, dress-making, millinery, applied arts, 
and so on. And since home-making is the 
vocation of the greater number of girls, the 
courses in domestic science may also be re- 
garded as vocational. 

In addition to the introduction of these 
courses into existing schools, the last few 
years have seen the creation all over the 
country of a large number of high schools 
exclusively vocational in their aims—a few 
examples of which are, the Polytechnic High 
School, San Francisco; the two Technical 
High Schools of Chicago; the High School of 
Practical Arts of Boston; and in New York 
City the Stuyvesant High School and the 
High School of Commerce. New York has 
recently established a vocational school for 
boys of fourteen and over, that is attracting 


widespread attention. Some of the subjects 
offered are carpentry, cabinet-making, wood- 
turning, forging, plumbing, electric wiring, 
printing, bookbinding, mechanical drawing, 
and industrial design. Those boys who have 
decided upon their trade are permitted to 
begin the study of it on entering; those who 
are undecided are required to take several 
lines of trade work; the instructors can then 
guide the boys to a wise choice. The length 
of the course is elastic, depending upon the 
individual progress made. This school has 
its complement in the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, founded by private enter- 
prise and recently taken over by the city. 
The new and highly successful vocational 
school in Albany trains both boys and girls. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


That this movement toward the practical 
in our day schools is bound to keep more 
children in them longer than would otherwise 
be the case, can hardly be denied. But it is 
equally true that, under present economic 
conditions, a large number will still be 
driven out into the world at the age of four- 
teen. It is these children in the critical 
period, from fourteen to sixteen—before 
they can be reckoned upon as industrial 
factors—whose education must be continued. 





























THE OPERATING DEPARTMENT OF THE MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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A SEWING CLASS IN THE TRADE SCHOOL OF THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


The present existing means to this end is 
the continuation school—by which is meant 
any type of school that offers to wage-earners 
opportunity for further education and train- 
ing. And it is precisely at this point that we 
lag so far behind the countries of Continental 
Europe. France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
have made tremendous investments in indus- 
trial training, but in this movement Germany 
leads the world. Her present prosperity and 
supremacy in the world markets are a result of 
a conscious determination to make educated 
brains take the place of poor natural resources. 
“The schoolmaster,” it has been said, “‘is the 
cornerstone of Germany’s great commercial 
and industrial progress.” 


GERMANY POINTS THE WAY 


Instead of establishing a few expensive 
trade and technical schools, as we have done 
in America, Germany has endeavored to 
create a widespread industrial education that 
shall reach the entire working class. Far- 
sighted German statesmen and economists 
have realized the fact that a state is bound to 
decline if it educates only the men at the top 
and neglects the masses. Germany spends 
as much, if not more, than we do on higher 
educatidh; but it lays an equal stress upon 
the scientific training of the average man— 
the working man. In Germany vocational 


training is compulsory; for, although the boy 
may leave the regular school at fourteen, he is 
compelled, in most of the German states, to 
go to a continuation school for from two to 
four years longer. The hours for this supple- 
mentary schooling vary in different localities 
—from four to six in the afternoon, or two 
mornings a week, or one day a week, as the 
case may be; but the boy must go to school, 
and it is the duty of his employer to see that 
he does so. If he attends an evening school, 
the employer is compelled to allow him a cer- 
tain number of hours each day away from his 
work. These continuation schools, although 
the most important factor in the training not 
only of boys, but of men and women, for their 
vocations, are only one ramification of an un- 
paralleled system of industrial education. 

Here in America we have directed our 
efforts toward the perfecting of machinery, 
leaving the human being, the most important 
and costly factor in production, to pick up his 
training as best he might. Our higher insti- 
tutions of learning and our admirable schools 
of technology turn out trained and efficient 
organizers of labor; but these generals have 
to deal with a raw and undisciplined army. 
Meanwhile, from all parts of our country 
comes a demand for skilled labor that is not 
met by the supply; and we import European 
workmen trained to a higher standard of skill 
than our own. One of our great national 
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failures is a lack of thoroughness—and the 
time is fast coming when, if we mean to hold 
our own, we can no longer be slipshod. We, 
too, must educate our workers. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


As we have seen, such further education is 
compulsory in Germany; the Scotch law 
compels the attendance of boys and girls to 
sixteen years of age at some continuation 
school; and the recent Wisconsin Commission 
for the Extension of Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Training urges the adoption in Wiscon- 
sin of the Scotch law. Here, as a rule, there 
is no compulsion in the matter. Now the 
average boy or girl does not attend school 
without compulsion, nor does the average 
employer interest himself in such attendance 
unless compelled to do so by law. The fact 
that large numbers of our working folk, of all 
ages from fourteen to sixty, do attend the 
continuation schools points to the future that 
awaits the further development of these 
institutions 


PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 


With us, as in England, the state-controlled 
continuation school resolves itself practically 
into the public evening school. It is to-day, 
and seems destined to remain for a long time 


to come, the chief means of education for the 
working people. Public evening schools, 
originally founded to give instruction in the 
“three R’s” to those who had missed the 
opportunities of the day schools, have, 
through a rapid development in the past 
twenty-five years, come to occupy a distinct 
place in the educational system. The most 
significant phase of their development has 
been the increasing effort to minister more 
directly to the needs of the people by the in- 
troduction of trade and technical instruction. 

But, although the evening schools are doing 
an increasingly important work, in reality 
they reach but a small fraction of the illiter- 
ate, and of the great army of wage-earners in 
need of further training. Beside the continu- 
tion schools of Germany, and even of Eng- 
land, they make a poor showing. But even 
when pushed to its highest point of efficiency, 
any system of evening instruction will always 
have inherent difficulties to contend with. 
One of these is lack of regular attendance. 
Only the more ambitious and determined will, 
after working all day, resist the natural desire 
for diversion, to devote night after night to 
further study. Then a large number of 
pupils come to their evening work tired, and 
are, consequently, listless and apathetic. 
Under such conditions only the best of teach- 
ers can make work interesting—and such 
teachers are rare in our evening schools. The 
majority teach during the 











day, and the methods of the 
day school will not apply to 
the evening school. It is now 
recognized that for this 
specialized work there must 
be specially trained teachers. 
Another drawback is short- 
ness of time; in most of the 
schools the hours are two an 
evening for four evenings a 
week, and twenty weeks a 
year, making a total of but 
160 hours all together; and 
the average pupil has no 
time to study out of school 
hours. It will thus readily 
be seen that educational op- 
portunities for our young 
people who are at work are 
as yet but meager. 


REQUIRED CORRELATION 


It is true that many such 
opportunities exist outside 








NEW YORK TRADE-SCHOOL PUPILS FRAMING A HOUSE 


our public-school ‘system. 
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ELECTRICAL WIRING AND INSTALLATION AS PRACTISED BY TRADE-SCHOOL PUPILS 


The numerous trade and industrial schools, 
the classes of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Cooper 
Union, the Pratt Institute, the Mechanics’ 
Institute of New York, the Drexel Institute 
of Philadelphia, the Armour Institute of 
Technology of Chicago, to mention only a 
few out of many, are all offering training to 
working people. And a number of our rail- 
roads and manufacturing concerns are carry- 
ing on excellent schools for apprentices. But 
such schools and classes, however good, are 
sporadic, and do not reach the masses. 

To systematize in some way the present 
scattered opportunities; to adapt them more 
closely to the needs of the people; to regulate 
industrial conditions so that his daily toil 
shall leave the worker some remnant of men- 
tal and physical vigor to bring to his further 
training—this must be the work of the imme- 
diate future. 

But industrial training must go hand in 
hand with all that makes for citizenship— 
with training in civics, in hygiene and sanita- 
tion, and in morals. That education which 
turns out only efficient industrial units is a 


failure—we cannot build up the prosperity of; 
the nation without building up the health of: 
the average man and woman, and training 
them in the principles of good citizenship. 
Such education is seldom omitted in the best 
continuation schools abroad; and in Munich, 
famous for its schools of this kind, a boy has 
to take one hour a week for four years in 
the subjects of citizenship, hygiene, deport- 
ment, and social legislation. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING NOT OPPOSED TO 
CULTURE 

It seems evident, then, that we must infuse 
into our system of public education a voca- 
tional training that, by correlation with other 
studies, shall the better fulfill its function. 
The old idea that vocational education is 
somehow opposed to culture should be done 
away with. The so-called cultural studies, 
frequently forced upon the uninterested 
pupil, contribute little or nothing. to his 
mental growth. But a group of studies re- 
lated to and grouped around a central voca- 
tional aim may, by fully arousing the inter- 
est, lead to the pursuit of a wider knowledge. 
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But, even if this were not so, the first aim of 
our schools should be to fit our boys and girls 
for life—in other words, to give them some 
special knowledge by which they can make 


‘a living. 


But following this first and indispensable 
step must come the opportunity for further 
education for our workers, both young and 
old. Public continuation schools, free lec- 
tures, social centers—all must give to the 
individual: the special training he requires, 
either along vocational or purely cultural 
lines. And the better the workman, the 
more likely is he to broaden his horizon. 
‘What is the most pressing need in legisla- 


t 


tion?’ Says:Canon Barnett, the founder-ot 
Toynbee Hall. “It is that a way may. be 
opened ‘for an alliance between knowledge 
and industry, between the universities and 
the Labor party. It is a sign of the times 
that the trade unions send relays of men to 
study at Ruskin College in Oxford, and that 
an association of trade unionists and coépera- 
tors has been formed for the higher education 
of working men.” It is quite as important 
for America as for England to build upon the 
vocations this broader outlook for the wage- 
earner; for not until public education meets 
the widest needs of all the people can it be 
said to be truly democratic. 





























HOW BOYS LEARN PATTERN-MAKING IN ONE OF THE NEW YORK CITY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN INSTRUCTS THESE BOYS IN THE FACTORY WHERE THEY WORK 


(The factory management has improvised this class-room and is giving the time of the artisan students for class work 
supplementing correspondence study, the university supplying an instructor) 


A UNIVERSITY THAT GOES TO THE 
PEOPLE | 
BY MARY BURCHARD ORVIS 


ISCONSIN’S University Extension Di- 
vision has two fundamental aims,—to 
create in all the people a realization of their 
educational need and to satisfy that need. 
Education by “extension” does not mean 
that the laboring man is taught Greek and 
Chaucer, regardless of his individual want. 
It does not mean that knowledge is ground 
out to him by a soulless machine, but that 
he is stimulated to live, in the true sense of 
the word. Whether the means of that stim- 
ulation be vocational or cultural education, 
the end sought is the same. President Van 
Hise defines it as finding a “way for every 
man and woman in the State, who otherwise 
would not have an opportunity, to gain an 
education.” 

The Extension Division was created with 
the express idea of extending to the people 
not only the resources of the university, but 
of the several libraries grouped at the State 


capital; of taking to their doors the advice 
of the various State bureaus of labor, con- 
servation, and forestry; of making available 
the knowledge of the public-service and tax 
commissions. 

The United States is noted for its public 
schools, and it is generally supposed that by 
means of them a good education is open to 
all. Yet this is to a large extent a delusion. 
Statistics show that, while the country offers 
to all the same opportunities for an educa- 
tion, less than 1 per cent. of the school enroll- 
ment ever finish a college course, less thar 
4 per cent. graduate from high school, and 
less than 19 per cent. complete the elemen- 
tary course up through eighth grade. The 
same schools are open to all, yet 81 per cent. 
are without a full elementary education! 

The relation of these figures to university 
extension is obvious—the 81 per cent. of 
uneducated youth constitute its field of 
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special endeavor, but not its whole field. 
“One is never too old to learn”’ is an adage 
of great truth, and the college graduate who 
is far from his alma mater can still make use 
of her many facilities by means of the varied 
activities of extension. 

In Wisconsin, the seemingly impossible 
task of making the University a personal 
friend of every one in the State is attempted 
by means of a well-developed organization, 
headed by Dr. Louis E. Reber, who has been 
dean of the Extension Division since Novem- 
ber, 1907, and has demonstrated over and 
over again his rare 
executive ability, as 
well as his broad 
human sympathy. 

The correspondence 
department is the only 
one that deals prim- 
arily with individ- 
uals. Therefore it, 
more than any other, 
affords concrete ex- 
amples of the way in 
which people are being 
helped to make the 
best of their abilities. 
Contrary to popular 
opinion, this work is, 
above all else, per- 
sonal. Prof. William 
H. Lighty, who is in 
charge of it, has had 
years of “settlement”’ 
experience that is in- 
valuable to one deal- 
ing constantly with all 
classes and all na- 
tionalities of people. A 
meter inspector writes 
of ‘the world of good”’ 
he has obtained from a 
course which taught him the action of an elec- 
triccurrentonthemeter. Anapprenticed phar- 
macist tells how much more benefit he has re- 
ceived from an extension course than from one 
in a private technical school. An apprentice 
writes from the shop that he can now figure out 
for himself things about his machine which 
previously made the assistance of the foreman 

‘necessary. So it goes, in all walks of life, from 
the clerk to the general manager of a depart- 
ment store, who credits correspondence work 
with his promotion to a $3000 position. An 
emergency came; he was able to step in and 
“make good,”’ for he had been taking one of 
the extension courses in business management. 
He declares that the practical knowledge of 





PRESIDENT CHARLES R. VAN HISE& OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
(A vigorous exponent of democracy in education) 
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business: problems it gave him “has already: 
been converted into dollars,” and adds that. 
he expects to double his income within. a, 
short time. 

The growth of the correspondence work is: 
shown in the statistics as of January 1, 1912:: 
Total number of registrations, 7988; total: 
number of students (some register for several; 
courses), 6451;*active students (some have: 
graduated), 4209. There were over 300 new; 
students added in the month of October, rg11.. 
A conservative estimate of 200 a month to the 
end of the university year in June will make: 
the total of active 
students in the corre- 
spondence department 
5500. These totals are 
made up of all kinds of 
people, having various ' 
degrees of knowledge. 
They include non-resi- 
dents working for 
university degrees, ' 
graduates who want: 
higher degrees, and: 
shop men and boys: 
fitting themselves for: 
more efficient daily 
work. Courses are so 
graded as to be of 
value both to the day 
laborer and. to the. 
advanced graduate. 
student, and the list 
of studies includes 
the whole gamut of 
university courses 
from the ancient 
languages to bacter- 
iology, and business 
administration. 

The work among 
shop men is especially 
valuable; at least it affords the best oppor- 
tunity for direct practical results. Moreover, 
the greatest number of enrollments is 
among men and boys who take up extension 
courses primarily in order to improve them- 
selves in their especial line of work. The 
State and the employer coéperate in the 
following manner to make that improvement 
possible: The employer allows time for in- 
struction in the shop during working hours, 
thus furnishing an opportunity to the uni- 
versity teacher to demonstrate his theme in 
a practical laboratory. The time allowed 
varies from one hour in two weeks to half 
a day each week, and is accompanied by no 
loss in wages. This feature, which is at 
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least unusual, has been most successful from 
all points of view, even from that of the em- 
ployer. After three years’ trial the various 
employers have come to realize that it pays 
in increased efficiency. Proof of this state- 
ment lies in the fact that none has abandoned 
it while the majority have increased the 
number of hours allowed for instruction. 
Nearly all who have tried the plan seem to 
feel that it increases the interest of the em- 
ployee in his work. He learns how and why, 
and thus becomes an intelligent being, rather 
than a human machine with the one thought 
of putting in time and drawing pay. 
RESULTS OF CORRESPONDENCE WORK 

The gain to the employee is self-evident. 
Yet no one can realize, unless he has had the 
experience himself, just what this opportunity 
means to the ignorant yet ambitious work- 
man. Possibly the reason the Extension 
Division has succeeded so well in reaching 
those who most need it, is that the teachers 
themselves have all served time in the dif- 
ferent vocations which they teach. Mr. 
Norris, for instance, who has charge of texts 
used in shop courses, has “gone through the 
mill” and appreciates the difficulties that be- 
set the path of the correspondence student. 
Yet those difficulties are reduced to a mini- 
mum by the system which employs men to 
give personal instruction in shop classes and 


supplements that instruction by correspond- 


ence work from the university proper. 
The average apprenticeship is four years, 
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DEAN LOUIS E. REBER 
(An engineer by profession, who is making a striking success 
of the Wisconsin system of university extension) 


but that time is shortened to two, generally, 
when the student takes advantage of the 
university courses. 

The time required for completion of a 
given course is determined 











mainly by the individual, his 
ability, his previous training, 
and his ambition. Some 
students finish in four months 
work for which others re- 
quire two years. Needless 
to say, success here depends, 
after all, upon the individual 
—just as it does in all walks 
of life. And the individual 
is treated as such; he is 
looked upon as a possibility. 
While no entrance examina- 
tions are held, the abilities 
and limitations of the newly- 
registered student are care- 
fully considered, so that he 
may be set in the right path. 








A SHOP CLASS 


(These factory lads have left their places of work, on the arrival of the traveling 
“company time,” to receive instruction in 
their correspondence-study work in a corner of the factory) 


instructor, for an hour on 


All possible encouragement 
is given him to broaden out 
and do the work for which 
he is best fitted, though very 
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few change their entire line of work. The pri- 
mary aim is not to make the workman dissatis- 
fied-with his present occupation, but to make 
him realize its possibilities, toshow him how he 
can become more efficient in developing it: 
Numerous letters of a personal nature pass 
between the student and the professor “on 
the hill,” and the general opinion of univer- 
sity men seems to be that they become better 
acquainted with these distant students than 
with those in resident classes. The reason is 
obvious: the correspondence student works 
because he feels the imperative need of 
education and appreciates his opportunity; 
this is not always true of the average resident 
student. 

The following table, made up of cases 
taken at random, shows clearly what ex- 
tension study means to the men of various 
age and trades who take it up: 
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he was soon setting it and eight others. He 
became foreman and finally entered‘an_auto- 
mobilev factory’ at $135 a ‘month. . Soon 
after he had learned to set machines, he 
wrote his teacher at the university most 
glowingly of his new achievement and the 
help received from extension work. The 
professor (being a modest man) in turn wrote 
the employer for his opinion of the benefit 
received by his employee. The reply was 
most gratifying, stating that. great improve- 
ment had been shown in his shop work, and 
added, “We believe the advantages received 
during this engineering course have increased 
and renewed his interest in his work.” That 
seems to be the general attitude of employers 
—that the greatest benefit comes from the 
broader outlook and greater interest gained. 

Number 109, a farmer lad, took a course 
of twenty lectures, and after six weeks at the 


EXAMPLES OF PROMOTIONS OF STUDENTS AFTER PURSUING VOCATIONAL 


STUDIES WITH THE EXTENSION 
CoursEs STUDIED 


CASE FORMER OCCUPATION 


1. Machinist Shop Mathematics 
3 
4 
5 Apprentice 
6 ‘“ 
Clerk s 


7 
8 Office Boy “ 
9 Blueprint Boy 


10. Tracer 
II Machinist 
12 Detail Draftsman = 3 
Materials and Gas Engines 
13 Stationary Engineer 
14 Machinist $2.00 per day Shop Mathematics 


15 Engineer 


and Drawing 


‘“* Heat 
“* Strength of 


Power Plant Mathematics, Heat, 
Fuels, Electricity & Magnetism 


Power Plant Mathematics 


DIVISION 


ADVANCED TO 


Mech. engr. for gas co. 
Foreman machinist 


Foreman immediately at end of 
apprenticeship 

Foreman immediately at end of 
apprenticeship 

Appraiser for audit co. 

Draftsman 


“c 


sc 


Gas engine designer 


*Passed examination for first-class 
engineer’s license and became 
chief engineer of a large plant 

Foreman of gear cutting depart- 
ment of automobile co. at $135 
per month 

Engineer at double former salary 


Drawing and Mechanics 


Traveling machinery salesman 
Drawing, Erecting engineer 
Gas engine tester, *engineer of gas 
power plant, tin charge of testing 
floor for gas engine mfr. 
Traction engineer 
Part owner of gas engine factory 


16 Stock Clerk Shop Mathematics 
17. Bench Hand Pe z 
Strength of Materials 
18 Machinist Shop Mathematics, Heat, (sas 
Engines and Boilers 
19 ~=©Farm Hand Engine Running 
20 Draftsman Gas Engines 
21 Foreman Shop Mathematics 


* Left original employer. + Returned to first employer. 


Number 14 has an interesting history. 
He formerly worked on a machine whose con- 
struction was so complex that only the fore- 
man could set it for the different kinds of 
work. The operator merely fed in and took 
out material. After four lessons in shop 
mathematics, this same man was encouraged 
to study his machine, with the result that 


Superintendent 


Engineering Summer School secured a posi- 
ticn as traction engineer. Numbers 5 and 6, 
apprenticed for four years, became shop 
foremen after two years of study. One man 
writes as follows: ‘I want to tell you I’ve 
been promoted from foreman to shop 
superintendent. We are working eighty- 
four men.” 
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A HALF-DAY APPRENTICE CLASS 


(A factory class-room presided over by a traveling university instructor) 


While nearly all these students start with 
shop mathematics, 56 per cent. of them ask 
for further material. Needless to say, such 
requests are readily granted. The enthusiasm 
and gratitude of these ambitious men, some 
of them fifty years old, make one think 
guiltily of neglected opportunities of college 
days. Given a glimpse of fields of learning 
beyond, the extension student is almost 
certain to ask for “‘more.” 


THE ‘PACKAGE LIBRARY” 


Another fascinating side of extension work 
is that which is directly concerned with the 
education of the public mind. Debating 
and public discussion are activities that 
influence the voter vitally; therefore the 
work which presents for that discussion the 
best material to be found on both sides is a 
direct step toward the establishment of an 
enlightened public opinion. The means 
adopted for this end are the humble little 
“package library” and the university bulle- 
tin, which make clear to the lay mind the 
mysteries of scientific research. Mr. Frank 
Hutchins, head of this department, realized, 
long before there was any Extension Divi- 


sion, the need that existed for some means of 
getting to the people proper material for 
public discussion of important problems. 
Therefore he is rightly called “the father of 
Wisconsin’s traveling libraries.”” As Presi- 
dent Van Hise says, ‘‘The American youth 
everywhere wishes to debate,” and it is far 
better to give him a fair presentation of 
both sides of controverted questions than to 
let him come to a conclusion that is founded 
on fallacy. 

These little libraries of the Extension Di- 
vision are made up of four kinds of material— 
newspaper clippings, pamphlets, typewritten 
articles, and magazine articles; and are sent 
in response to any call, with the only condi- 
tions that the recipient pay return postage 
and that a time limit of three weeks be ob- 
served. There are absolutely no charges 
to citizens of the State and no requests are 
refused. If a library has not been prepared 
on the subject called for, one is at once made 
up to fill the new need. Just now calls are 
coming in-for material on the Chinese up- 
rising. The Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion is not allowed to become 
mossy; it must keep up with the times, 
though its only source of information be the 
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daily newspaper. The following figures (tote 
1) speak eloquently of the scope of this work: 


Number of bulletins distributed 12790 
‘“ ** package libraries lent 1025 
" articles lent =2000 


localities assisted by pack 
age libraries 
subjects, assistance given, 548 


’ 


250 


Considering that the average “library” 
contains forty articles and reaches not an 
individual, but a group, these figures are 
prophetic of an enlightened public opinion 
in Wisconsin. The subjects upon which 
enlightenment is sought are also significant, 
especially for the sociologist. The popu 
larity of the ten leading subjects in 1oco 
toro is shown by the following figures: 


No 
Subteet libraries 

lent 
Commission Government 102 
Woman's Sutirage S4 
Income Tax 37 
Election of Senators 53 
Immigration 32 
Parcels Post 51 
Conservation 47 
Postal Savings Banks 44 
Bank Guaranty 4i 
Taritt 33 


Requests come from women’s clubs and 
from civic clubs; from principals of schools 
and sewing societies. One letter, typical 
of the sort coming from school teachers, 
asked for material to be used in opening 
exercises on the following subjects: ‘The 
House Fly,” * Tuberculosis,” ‘ Reciprocity 
with Canada,” and * Jane Addams,”” adding 
“also the University of Wisconsin and what 
it is trying to do!" Variety is truly the spice 
of life. One man wrote that his wife, as 
president of the woman's club, had aroused 
his interest in things educational. ‘What 
can | take up to help me along in my business 
and give me a little better education? 1 
am forty-five years old.” 


INSTRUCTION BY LECTURES 


Che department of instruction by lectures, 
like that of public discussion, deals mainly 
with groups. It seeks to keep in touch with 
organizations that are or may de interested 
in lecture courses and to fill in the best and 
most economical way ‘their needs. Its field 
is that of the lyceum bureau, though its 


motives are not financial but educational. 
‘Fhe bureau run privately on a money basis 
seeks to give the people what they. will pay 
the most for; the one run by the State Uni- 
versity seeks to give them what they need 
for their best development. The one caters 
to popular taste, the other educates it. 

Mr. J. J. Pettijohn is secretary of this 
department and works from a knowledge 
based on a thorough investigation of the needs 
of the people in the way of lectures and enter- 
tainments. He has visited nearly all the 
districts which he supplies, and is able to 
carry on his work with rare insight into local 
conditions. The virgin hamlet of one hun- 
dred souls is not going to appreciate as 
its first lecturer the professor of esthetics! 
“The House Fly as a Carrier of Disease” 
will prove far more attractive and useful 
to the average rural audience, 

By undertaking the work of impresario, the 
university saves thousands of dollars both 
for consumers and producers of lecture ma- 
terial. ** Professionals’’ can be secured at 
half their customary price, with financial 
gain to themselves, by this system, which 
dispenses with the middleman. University 
professors also can be made doubly useful 
as field lecturers, guided by the department 
whose duty it is to get the right man for a 
given club, society, or board in any locality 
from the largest city to the country district. 
This work is a logical function of the uni- 
versity in that it is a means of getting the 
best educational attractions to the people. 
Its staff of organizers and tield workers meets 
individuals and clubs interested and acts 
as a means of stimulating them to further 
effort. It prevents old clubs dying a natural 
death from stagnation. It encourages the 
formation of new organizations of all sorts. 
To quote Mr. Pettijohn, “These lecture 
courses, given as they are, by members of 
the faculty and by professional talent, ap- 
pealing as they do to all classes of people, 
people of all ages and of all grades of educa- 
tion, become a great avenue through which 
popular education and social progress are 
promoted.” 

Attendance of lectures averages 150, and 
the department estimates that it reached in 
its public lectures last year over 100,000 
persons, besides those attending commence- 
ment exercises, in which the attendance 
averages from 400 to ro0o. What an oppor- 
tunity for influencing popular taste! What 
a chance to counteract the debasing influence 
of the average cheap theater (to say nothing 
of the higher-priced comic opera). The field 
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AN HOUR OUT OF FACTORY TIME FOR INSTRUCTION 


(These shop students have come directly from their work to meet the traveling instructor for help in difficulties or guidance 
in advance work) 


of this department is, like that of the moving- 
picture show, unlimited. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL INFORMATION AND 
WELFARE 


The Department of General Information 
and Welfare, as its name signifies, likewise 
has a practically unlimited field. Among its 
well-developed activities are municipal ref- 
erence work, social and civic-center promo- 
tion, institute and demonstration manage- 
ment, vocational guidance, and the editing 
and distribution of reports of the achieve- 
ments of research. Its scope extends through 
the whole field of betterment, including 
charities and correction, tuberculosis exhibits, 
sanitation, economics, conservation, and tech- 
nical questions of all descriptions. In the 
achievement of its ends, exhibits, institutes, 
lectures, correspondence courses, and the 
answering of all reasonable questions are uti- 
lized. The institutions vary in duration from 
the Baker's Institute of three days to the 
Milwaukee Institute of Municipal and Social 
Service, which lasted six months. These last 
activities were partly self-supporting, but the 
great majority of its undertakings are carried 
on at the expense of the Extension Division 
and are without fees 

Two branches of this work are organized 


into bureaus: Municipal Reference and Civic 
and Social Center Development. 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE BUREAU 

This bureau serves as a clearing-house for 
information on municipal subjects, with the 
two functions of meeting inquiries and car- 
rying on expert investigations. It makes use 
of the resources of the State and nation in 
serving cities. It is to the municipality 
what the Legislative Reference Library is to 
the legislature; it means cities that are better 
and more economically run. Very few cities 
can afford municipal reference bureaus; 
moreover, the State is best fitted to carry on 
the work which is so vitally important. 

Ford H. MacGregor, in charge, compiles 
information and prepares bulletins on subjects 
of civic importance. In addition, when 
questions come in on subjects requiring tech- 
nical information along scientific subjects, 
he puts in touch with each other the people 
who have that knowledge and the cities 
needing it. He is able to save municipalities 
thousands of dollars, by bringing together the 
university expert on sewage and the city 
engineer who needs his advice. He has pre- 
pared bulletins on the following subjects: 
“Commission Government,” ‘Oiling of 
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Streets,” “Municipal Garbage Collection,” 
and ‘‘Home Rule.” He has under way bulle- 
tins on “City “Planning,” “Municipal Fire 
Insurance,” ‘‘ Municipal Legislation Affecting 
Tuberculosis,” “Paving,” ‘Wheel Tax Or- 
dinances,”’ and “ Municipal Cost Accounting.” 

This is pioneer work, which is rapidly being 
copied by other States. Cities all over the land 
write for information and receive it. In return 
the bureau gains their codperation in compil- 
ing its reports and bulletins. Like nearly all 
the other departments of the Extension Divis- 
ion, the Municipal Bureau deals with groups 
—the largest group of all, the city. The extent 
of its influence within and without the State 
is, therefore, enormous. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL CENTER DEVELOPMENT 


So much has been said and done all over the 
country in the way of social and civic center 
agitation that any explanation of this work is 
unnecessary. Its recent incorporation as a 
department of the Extension Division, with 
Mr. E. J. Ward as adviser, was due to the fact 
that it could perform a definite task for the 
university. That task is the organization 
of centers in every district, city and rural, 
which can be used for extension purposes. 
It gets people together, through the “com- 
mon ground,” the school house. With the 


people thus organized, the work of university 
extension proper is greatly facilitated. 

Mr. Ward compares his work with that of 
the other departments by saying that the 
correspondence department deals with indi- 
viduals, the debating and lecture depart- 
ments with already organized groups of a 
more or less “high-brow”’ character; but 
his work deals with communities as a whole, 
and everybody “who is alive’ belongs. It 
takes the organized and the unorganized 
and makes them into one great group. 

The foregoing account of the activities 
of university extension in Wisconsin merely 
illustrates. To form any real idea of its scope 
and its methods, one must see it. Yet to see 
it would be to visit every village and city 
in the State, for its students are the people 
of Wisconsin. Probably it owes its success 
in reaching them to its field work. Extension 
work has been advocated and carried on for 
decades, in the United States and abroad, but 
Wisconsin alone found an adequate means 
for carrying out its ideals, for making the 
work personal. That means its organiza- 
tion into districts, each branch office having 
its superintendent, organizers, and teachers, 
its class rooms and library facilities. Thus 
direct inspiration is furnished ‘citizens liv- 
ing hundreds of miles from the university 
proper. This plan is best shown by a map 





























AN EVENING DRAWING CLASS AT A DISTRICT EXTENSION HEADQUARTERS 


(Giving a suitable environment for doing the correspondence work and affording teachers’ assistance close at hand) 
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of the State, indicating the cen- 
ters of university influence with 
their surrounding districts. Think 
what this means to the farmer’s 
family, or to the residents of Green- 





ville! A miniature university 











exists, near enough to be available 
to all who care to use their oppor- 








tunities; a university willing to 
go more than half-way. 























Wisconsin’s Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department is too large a 
subject to be properly discussed in 
this article. Moreover, it has had 





























an entirely different development 
from the work of the Extension 
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wives; that in the same year 1900 
farmers attended the ten days’ 
farmers’ course at the university, 
and 8500 the courses Piven in dif- 
ferent places about the State. 

Thus the university reaches its extramural 
students, nearly 6500 in number, who, with 
those in attendance at Madison, make the 
total about 12,000. Add to these 12,000 
registered individuals the members of groups 
benefited by the work of the departments of 
Lecture Instruction, Debating, and General 
Information, and you get some conception of 
the number of people enjoying the privileges 
of the State University. 


EXPENSE AND APPROPRIATION 


A fee of fifty cents is charged for each 
assignment, or lesson, including the correc- 
tion of papers and lectures by the field in- 
structor, if there be one. Since it takes the 
average shop hand two years to complete a 
course of forty assignments, it can readily be 
seen that the total cost to the student is very 
small—$z2o for instruction that enables him, 
in many cases, to double his wages. In- 
come from fees, however, amounts to only 
one-fourth the actual cost of such instruction 
to the university. The question arises, Do 
results justify the enormous outlay on the 
part of the State? The steady increase in 
appropriations speaks in-no uncertain tones of 
the commonwealth’s approval of the neces- 
sary expenditure. Prior to 1908 the annual 
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appropriation was $20,000. In that year it 
became $40,000, and has increased steadily 
until in 1911 it is $100,000, besides $50,000 
for an Extension Building! For 1912 it is 
$125,000, making the total appropriation for 
two years $275,000, exclusive of agricultural 
extension, which has a separate appropria- 
tion. When you compare this with the largest 
sum granted for similar work the current 
year in any other State, $40,000 (Ohio), this 
becomes phenomenal. 

Evidently the people of the State appre- 
ciate the work of the Extension Division, for 
they are going deep down into their pockets 
to support it. The farmer who has learned 
scientific farming, his wife who belongs to the 
District Woman’s Club, and his son who de- 
bates in the village school, constitute a united 
family when the work of the university is 
under discussion. The man in the shop and 
his daughter who “clerks” have a common 
bond with the General Superintendent and 
his daughter who heads the Equal Suffrage 
League. 

University extension means increased ef- 
ficiency and earning power; it makes the 
individual a more social being and lowers class 
barriers. There is a distinct benefit to the 
State and nation in the enlightened public 
opinion which it creates. It is democracy. 








CAUSES OF WASTE AND INEFFI- 


CIENCY IN 


NATIONAL 


GOVERNMENT 


BY FREDERICK 


A. CLEVELAND 


(Chairman of the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency) 


i) Goo Y playgoers have been amused at the 
effortsof Mr. Brewster to win an inheri- 
tance—the condition being that he must first 
demonstrate his ability to spend a million 
dollars within a few months without being 
charged with extravagance. The President 
of the United States has Mr. Brewster’s task 
many times multiplied. When he takes the 
oath of office the possibility of an inheritance 
looms large before him. He would win repu- 
tation as an executive and the approval of 
his countrymen. But he is reminded that 
such a reward is contingent on ability to 
direct an expenditure of one thousand million 
dollars each year, for four years, without being 
charged with being wasteful, or, what is quite 
as vital, with indifference to duty as trustee. 

Fortunate it may seem that the President 
does not come single-handed to his task. 
Long before inauguration day he is made 
aware that there are many who are willing 
to help him. When he is inducted into office 
he finds an organization of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand employees—each hungry for 
funds; each looking for opportunity to demon- 
strate what he can‘do to justify his position 
or employment. The chief executive of the 
nation also finds willing hands in the horde 
of irresponsible persons who claim attention 
on grounds of partisan affiliations. Further- 
more, around his trusted advisers and ad- 
ministrative heads collects an army of agents 
of private concerns hungry for government 
contracts, each looking for opportunity to 
exchange his wares for moneys which have 
been provided to officers for the promotion of 
the country’s welfare. 


THE CONDITIONS SURROUNDING THE NATION’S 
EXECUTIVE 


From the start the outlook for the Presi- 
dent is not one which may be considered 
favorable to the achievement of reputation 
as an executive. His responsibility is for the 
administration of the greatest trust that the 
human mind has ever conceived. The bene- 
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ficiaries of this trust, the American people, 
are increasingly exacting in their demands; 
they are not only demanding fidelity, but 
efficiency and economy,—efficiency premised 
on exact information as to what is going on; 
economy in the expenditure of funds provided 
for welfare purposes. 

President Cleveland was particularly force- 
ful in his description of the trust character of 
his office. President Roosevelt brought new 
vigor to public service in his insistence on 
efficiency as a qualification for government 
employment. In his recent message, Presi- 
dert Taft has pictured,his responsibility as 
that of chief executive of a “corporation 
whose functions are almost as varied as those 
of the entire business world—whose organiza- 
tion and undertakings are continental in 
scope, and whose activities touch the inter- 
ests of every person living within the juris- 
diction of the United States.” But the handi- 
cap under which a conscientious executive 
labors has never been adequately described. 


LACK OF INFORMATION 


In a special message to Congress (sub- 
mitted on March 3, torr) President Taft 
pointed to some of the difficulties under which 
the nation’s executive is required to labor. 
Notwithstanding these varied responsibilities 
he said: 


There have been no adequate means provided 
whereby either the President or his advisers may 
act with intelligence on current business before 
them; there has been no means for getting prompt, 
accurate and correct information as to results 
obtained; estimates of departmental needs have 
not been the subject of thorough analysis and 
review before submissions; budgets of receipts and 
disbursements have been ‘prepared and presented 
for the consideration of Congress in an unscientific 
and unsystematic manner; appropriation bills have 
been without uniformity or common principle 
governing them; there have been practically no 
accounts showing what the government owns and 
only a partial representation of what it owes; 
appropriations have been overencumbered without 
the facts being known; officers of government 
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have had no regular or systematic method of hav- 
ing brought to their attention the costs of govern- 
mental administration, operation and mainte- 
nance, and therefore could not judge as to the 
economy or waste; there has been inadequate 
means whereby those who served with fidelity and 
efficiency might make a record of accomplishment 
and be distinguished from those who were in- 
efficient and wasteful; functions and establish- 
ments have been duplicated, even multiplied, 
causing conflict and unnecessary expense; lack of 
full information has made intelligent direction 
impossible and coéperation between different 
branches of the service difficult. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS FOR EXECUTIVE INQUIRY 


This statement was made for the purpose 
of bringing to the attention of Congress the 
conditions with which each administration is 
confronted. The message carried with it a re- 
quest that an appropriation be made to enable 
the President to inquire more effectively into 
the methods of transacting the public business 
of the government with a view to inaugurat- 
ing new and changing old methods so as to 
attain greater economy and efficiency. 

The request for funds with which to make 
such an inquiry was urged with more than 
‘usual understanding of the magnitude of the 
executive task, the vastness of the organiza- 
tion, and the complexity of the activities to 
which official responsibility is attached; it 
was made with full knowledge that one execu- 
tive after another had been required to go 
blindly to his work. Whatever might be the 
President’s concept of opportunity before 
inauguration he has soon been made to realize 
that not a living man knew, or had the means 
of readily ascertaining, what the government 
of the United States is, how it is organized, 
what it is doing, what methods are employed, 
what results are being obtained. 

Power the President has in full measure; 
heads of departments he may appoint and 
remove at pleasure; by authority of law each 
officer may be held to strict account; each 
employee may be disciplined and removed for 
inefficiency; each process may be molded to 
better adapt it to the business in hand. But 
to exercise these powers, to become effective 
with respect to any branch of the business, 
the executive must have prompt, exact, and 
complete information. This is lacking. The 
chief -executive finds himself without the 
means of obtaining information which is 
needed as a basis for judgment and for the 
exercise of central direction and control. 

In response to request Congress provided 
funds for an executive inquiry,—the first fund 
of the kind which has ever been requested. 
President Roosevelt had attempted to do 


something of the kind in organizing the Keep 
Commission without special funds, but he 
had beén promptly stopped by legislation. 
This grant added nothing to the legal powers . 
of the President. It did provide oppor- 
tunity,—the opportunity which had been 
effectively taken away. It provided the 
funds for obtaining information as a basis 
for the exercise of executive powers. The 
purpose of the appropriation was to enable the 
President to organize an expert staf’; to enable 
him to become efficient in the exercise of his 
constitutional functions through knowledge of 
facts before executive orders were issued or 
legislation recommended. This was the alter- 
native to a “cheese-paring”’ policy; to the un- 
intelligent use of the surgeon’s knife; to the cut- 
ting of ‘‘red tape” without regard for results; 
to the amputation without diagnosis of what 
at first sight might seem to be excrescences. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


In a measure, ‘‘a cheese-paring policy” was 
demanded.. In 1909, Mr. Tawney as chair- 
man of the Appropriation Committee of the 
House startled the nation by calling attention 
to the fact that public expenditures were 
increasing at a rate unparalleled “except in 
time of war.” Following this Mr. Henry 
Jones Ford in his ‘‘ Cost of Our National Gov- 
ernment” called attention to the fact that the 
appropriations as finally enacted were $50,- 
000,000 above the amount reported from the 
House. In 1g1o0, Mr. Aldrich made a state- 
ment which was taken more seriously than 
any which had ever before escaped his lips,— 
one which was tantamount to charging the 
federal government with wasting enough each 
year to meet the expenses of every.State west 
of the Mississippi. 

As a result of these and other dramatic 
recitals it was commonly assumed that no 
mistake could be made if only expenditures 
were reduced. Nor were the dangers to the 
service and the difficulties incident to making 
changes realized. By many it was assumed 
that the government could be completely re- 
formed within a few months. This was not 
the view of those who were asked to initiate 
the inquiry. Notwithstanding the urgent 
need for making changes in organization, 
method, and procedure, the character of the 
undertaking was accepted as one which re- 
quired careful planning. , 

The theory carried by the act of appropria- 
tion was that the President would either issue 
specific orders himself or would make specific 
recommendations to Congress with respect 
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to the many technical details of the business 
of the government. Size alone suggested the 
need for more than ordinary care. But fur- 
ther than this, with each order issued and 
each recommendation, the President must 
assume responsibility for changing technical 
processes and working relations which, though 
necessarily complicated and expensive, were 
nevertheless essential to public service, until 
some better methods had been devised and 
installed to take their place. 

From the simple plan which had been estab- 
lished by Alexander Hamilton, the business 
of the government had grown; the service 
had become more and more complex. Each 
year the difficulties to be encountered in 
making changes had increased. Not only 
had custom become a formidable factor, one 
to be considered in attempting to make 
changes in method and procedure, but as one 
department, bureau, subdivision, after an- 
other had been added the head of each ad- 
ministrative unit had come to exercise a 
monopoly over data pertaining to details and 
technique. Any action taken by the execu- 
tive or by Congress, therefore, which was not 
based on a full understanding of the subject 
in hand, might result disastrously. _ IIl- 
considered action might reduce cost at one 
point, but it might more than correspond- 
ingly increase cost at another. To give orders 
or to recommend laws the effect of which 
would be to change the manner of doing busi- 
ness or disturb the customary working rela- 
tions of branches technical in character would 
result in permanent loss of the efficiency and 
economy with which work is to be done. 


A PRELIMINARY INQUIRY BEGUN 


From the beginning of the fiscal year 
(July 1, r910) until September consideration 
was given to the question: “How shall I 
begin?”’ It was then decided that a prelimi- 
nary investigation should be made before the 
inquiry should be definitely organized. This 
preliminary investigation was placed under 
the direction of Mr. Charles D. Norton, Secre- 
tary to the President. On September 27, at 
the first meeting of the cabinet after the 
summer vacation, the policy of the President 
was announced and each head of department 
was asked to appoint a committee of depart- 
ment experts to codperate. 

Describing the general plan and purpose of 
the inquiry, an interim report was submitted 
by Secretary Norton as of December 31, in 
which it was stated that “it was assumed as 
a working principle that any constructive 


proposals or changes of method to be recom- 
mended should be founded on full knowledge 
of the following facts: (1) The administra- 
tive problem (work) before each department, 
bureau or division head; (2) the organization 
or equipment provided for dealing with the 
problem; (3) the methods and procedure em- 
ployed .by those in charge of the work; (4) 
results obtained; (5) expert opinion as to 
what is the matter with the present organi- 
zation, equipment, methods and results.” 
Having in mind obtaining these data at 
the least possible cost to the government and 
also the conditions necessary to the highest 
success of the whole inquiry, it was thought 
that the department committees or tech- 
nical men of the service should be enlisted. 
A series of reports was therefore outlined with 
definite instructions. ‘These were sent out 
“by order of the President.” Through these 
reports much valuable information was ob- 
tained. They served the purpose both of a 
preliminary survey of the field and to indi- 
cate very concretely what supplementary 
facts were necessary to a complete study. 


CONCLUSIONS REACHED AS A RESULT OF A | 


PRELIMINARY INQUIRY 


In many respects the data submitted were 
necessarily incomplete and the results un- 
satisfactory. Nevertheless they served either 
to confirm or to controvert the views enter- 
tained at the time this inquiry was inaugu- 
rated. They also gave to those in charge of 
the preliminary investigation a basis in fact 
and in opinion for recommendations looking 


toward the more effective organization of the ° 


work. From the data thus submitted and 
the opinions expressed in conference, con- 
clusion was reached that the investigation 
should proceed along the lines of the chief 
causes of waste, and that for this purpose the 
following might be accepted as a basis for the 
more intensive study: 


WASTE DUE TO LACK OF A DEFINITE PROGRAM 
OF PUBLIC BUSINESS 


One of the most conspicuous causes of 
waste is inadequate provision for getting be- 
fore Congress a definite budget. That is to 
say: the government of the United States is 
without a plan; it is financed each year with- 
out a definite scheme of work to be carried 
on; there is no means employed for giving 
consistency to action and for enabling the 
Congress each year to act intelligently about 
questions of general policy. Although to 
Congress is given the power to determine 
what work is to be done, what organization 
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and equipment shall be provided, and what 
funds shall be granted, the law governing ap- 
propriations and estimates does not provide 
for the submission of such information as will 
enable Congress or any member thereof to 
consider administrative proposals in terms of 
general welfare. 

Many appropriations are made annually 
for no better reason than that similar appro- 
priations were made the year before; funds 
are provided in response to local demands and 
as a result of representations made by persons 
who are interested in special undertakings; 
large expenditures are authorized for new 
projects, appropriations are continued with 
little regard to the needs of the people. 
While it is difficult to estimate the amount 
of money which had been wasted in the past 
on account of action taken in response to 
local and special demands under this method 
of appropriation, the conclusion is well sup- 
ported that waste must continue so long as a 
system prevails which does not get before Con- 
gress, the executive, and the people what the 
government is doing, and what it proposes to do 
—which does not make possible the considera- 
tion of proposals in terms of public policy. 


LOSS DUE TO BAD ORGANIZATION 


A second conspicuous cause of waste and 
inefficiency is lack of adaptation of organiza- 
tion to the work which is to be done. From 
lack of means for considering, in perspective, 
work done and work to be done and from 
lack of information with respect to the 
organization which is best fitted to carry on 
each activity, in many cases work is assigned 
to departments which is diverse in character 
and conflicting in interest. The Wiley con- 
troversy may be cited as one of the results 
of inconsiderate assignment of conflicting 
duties. As well place both the regulation and 
promotion of racing under a chief of police 
as to seek to enforce the pure-food law under 
a department whose primary purpose is to 
promote the very industries thus placed under 
restraint. There are many instances similar 
in kind. Inevitably such lack of considera- 
tion of adaptation of organization to work is 
lack of codperation, lack of discipline, dupli- 
cation and irresponsibility. 


LOSS DUE TO INEFFICIENT PERSONNEL 


A third conspicuous cause of waste and 
inefficiency is failure to provide adequately 
for an efficient personnel. It is an accepted 
fact that the local offices of the government 
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are largely controlled for political patron- 
age. This unnecessarily costs the govern- 
ment many millions of dollars. In the Pos- 
tal Service, the Customs Service, the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Land Offices, and other 
field services of the government there is not 
only duplication and waste but useless ex- 
penditure due to the pressure which is brought 
on Congress and on the executive for “place- 
men”; wherever the spoils system is still in 
effect inefficiency must continue. The mo- 
tive of a man must necessarily be “pull” 
rather than “push.” His tenure and his 
opportunity depends not on a “‘record of ac- 
complishment” but on his standing at polit- 
ical headquarters. Both laws and executive 
orders governing the selection of government 
employees are defective in many respects. 

Another element of loss which private 
establishments have come to recognize as 
highly important is found in the government 
—namely, inadequate provision for consider- 
ing adaptability and fitness of persons apply- 
ing for appointment. In Civil Service regu- 
lations the question of fitness of particular 
persons for special work to be done is in a 
measure ignored; inadequate consideration is 
given to inducements offered to employees to 
make a record for themselves in the service; 
there is practically no system of salaries and 
grades in the classified or the unclassified 
service. While no question is raised with 
respect to the zeal of the men who are striving 
to render efficient service (in point of fact 
many persons are performing public service 
with splendid results at a salary far below 
what they could command in private em- 
ployment), until a definite basis for the con- 
sideration of adaptability, of efficiency, of 
personnel, is established, the percentage of 
waste to the government for the service as 
a whole must continue to be quite as large 
as it would be under similar conditions in 
private employment. 


FAILURE TO PROVIDE FOR ADEQUATE EQUIP- 
MENT 


A fourth conspicuous cause of waste and 
inefficiency in the government service is 
found in failure to provide adequate equip- 
ment. In many instances it is found that 
government employees are required to work 
with equipment which makes impossible a 
high efficiency. This is so important a factor 
that in private businesses where competition 
is sharp it is often found to be advantageous 
to employ experts who will be continuously 
on the watch for new devices by means of 
which labor and material may be more 
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effectively utilized and the cost of production 
correspondingly reduced. In government 
service competition has been lacking,—the 
motive to improve has been almost entirely 
absent. In fact, in certain branches, efforts 
to install up-to-date equipment have been 
openly resisted on the theory that if utilized 
the better device would decrease the number of 
places to which appointments might be made. 


WASTE DUE TO INEFFECTIVE USE MADE OF 
EQUIPMENT PROVIDED 


A fifth conspicuous cause of waste and in- 
efficiency is found in failure to provide for 
adequate consideration of the use made of 
properties and equipment. By reason of the 
character of information submitted with 
estimates, no intelligent conclusion can be 
reached by Congress with respect to proper- 
ties and equipment needed; practically no 
information is available indicating economy 
or waste in use; no standards are established 
as a basis for considering efficiency of man- 
agement in the use of properties and equip- 
ment. In one office, space may be used to 
only 50 per cent. of its effective working 
capacity. In another office files and archives 
may occupy valuable space. Expensive 
mechanical equipment may be used only a 
small percentage of the possible effective time. 
While this character of expenditure repre- 
sents a relatively small percentage of the 
total annual cost to the government, yet in 
the aggregate it means much. 


WASTE DUE TO BAD METHODS 


A sixth conspicuous cause of waste and in- 
efficiency is lack of consideration given to 
methods employed for doing work. As the 
business of the government has expanded, 
as its methods have become more complex, 
as the organization has grown, one process 
after another has been added with little 
regard to adaptation. The institution being 
without a continuing administrative head, its 
organization has become highly bureau- 
cratic; thousands of local jurisdictions have 
been established, each of which has become a 
center within itself. Each custom has not 
only the force of a fast-increasing institutional 
momentum, but private business, personal 
and partisan interests, have so far adjusted 
themselves to the present order that the 
government is fastened to all of the anchorage 
of its accustomed environment. 

Under such circumstances any effort to 
make a change, whatever the economy and 
increase in efficiency which might result, that 


could not have the united support of both the 
President and Congress was doomed to fail- 
ure; its proponent was not only doomed to 
disappointment, but placed himself in per- 
sonal jeopardy which too often has proved 
fatal. It has long been a conclusion generally 
accepted that all individual efforts to improve 
methods are worse than wasted. It is quite 
as generally accepted that present methods 
are wasteful; that the government is many 
years behind private establishments in the 
making of adaptations of methods to work. 


LOSSES IN CONTRACTING AND PURCHASING 


A seventh conspicuous cause of waste and 
inefficiency is to be found in contracting and 
purchasing. Although a central contracting 
agency has been established which has been 
doing excellent work considering its oppor- 
tunities, it has not been effectively organized 
or adequately supported. Before this in- 
quiry was begun there had been no classifica- 
tion of materials, supplies, and equipment 
attempted as a basis for considering questions 
of standardization of articles to be purchased 
and for the recording of purchasing results 
in such a manner that they might be con- 
sidered for the service as a whole. Practi- 
cally no provision was made for reporting on 
prices as a means of executive and legislative 
review and no common standard was avail- 
able for use as a basis for judgment with 
respect to efficiency of management for mak- 
ing purchases. Under similar conditions 
large private corporations have found that 
they can save from 10 to 30 per cent. on the 
cost of things bought, and there seems to be 
no reason to conclude that methods which 
have proved successful with private concerns 
cannot be applied with as good results to the 
government. 


LOSS DUE TO LACK OF CENTRAL DIRECTION 
AND CONTROL 


Another conspicuous cause of waste and 
inefficiency is found in lack of provision for 
administrative planning and supervision of 
the details of work. The two main principles 
in the creed of the “Scientific Management” 
school of engineers are: planning and obtain- 
ing exact information as a basis for planning. 
In government work both of these elements 
are sadly lacking. Even in a well systema- 
tized business it has been found that by the 
introduction of a system of central office 
“planning” which is based on “scientific 
data”’ the efficiency of the personnel has been 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent. For those 
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who assume responsibility for changes in 
government methods here is a virgin field,— 
one that has scarcely been touched. The 
public demands that the government shall 
insist on the economic management of trans- 
portation and other public-service corpora- 
tions as a necessary element of rate regula- 
tion. This same demand must ultimately 
extend to the service rendered by the govern- 
ment, which the public pays for direct. 
Until this is done those who are charged with 
responsibility for the management of the 
trust estate which is placed in their care and 
keeping,—the federal officers,—cannot hope 
to escape impeachment for gross incom- 
petence or breach of trust. 


THE DEPENDENT SEQUENCE 


When considering the opportunities for 
saving in the management of public affairs 
this further fact is to be noted, namely, that 
the foregoing causes of waste and inefficiency 
are not alternatives but are cumulative. Not 
each but all of these causes are operative on 
each of the undertakings of the government; 
neither the present waste nor the possible 
economy which may accrue through a more 
intelligent handling of the business of the 
government can be determined except that 
all of these causes are considered. In other 
words, the economy work, whether con- 
ducted by the President or by Congress, 
must necessarily proceed along lines which 
take cognizance of what the efficiency engi- 
neer calls the “dependent sequence.” To 
illustrate, let us assume that ro per cent. is 
wasted on account of each of the causes above 
enumerated. The result would not be go 
per cent., but about 50 per cent. of efficiency. 
If there is 1o per cent. of loss due to lack 
of planning, ro per cent. of loss due to bad 
organization, 10 per cent. of loss due to the 
element of political patronage and inefficiency 
in personnel, ro per cent. of loss due to failure 
to provide adequate equipment, to per cent. 
loss due to failure to use properties and equip- 
ment with greatest efficiency, 10 per cent. 
loss due to inefficiency of management of 
purchases and contracts, the total efficiency 
in a dependent sequence having seven factors 
would be only about 47.8 per cent. With 
eight factors the percentage of efficiency 
would be reduced to 43 per cent. This further 
may be said,—that in every subject into 
which detailed inquiry has been made waste 
has been found and in some the waste due 
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to process or technique alone runs as high as 
75 per cent. i 

From this the conclusion is not to be drawn 
that the commission can out-Aldrich Aldrich, 
but that there is large opportunity for obtain- 
ing better service and at a lower cost. The 
readjustment of organization to work, the 
introduction of new methods in an institution 
such as the government of the United States, 
in such manner as not to disturb or impair its 
present working efficiency, however, must 
necessarily be the work of years. In fact, it 
is a work that should be carried on continu- 
ously, for all time, by some agency which is 
properly adapted to doing such work. What 
ten years of continuous effort on the part of 
an executive who is properly equipped for 
doing such work may bring forth cannot be 
estimated. This further fact must be held 
in mind: That such an effort, to be successful 
must have back of it an intelligent press and 
an intelligent public. Unless both Congress 
and the President have behind them those 
in whose service the government is employed, 
no greater consistency can be given to the 
work of reorganization and reform of methods 
than has in the past been given to government 
business. Unless public opinion is organized, 
efforts toward greater efficiency must be spas- 
modic and interrupted, and efforts to improve 
must be a continuing cause of annoyance,—a 
serious disturbance rather than a help to 
those who are striving to give the public the 
best that there is in them. 


WHAT ECONOMY MEANS TO THE PEOPLE 


Above all there must be an appreciation of 
what economy means to the people. As was 
stated by the President in his recent message, 
“A reduction in the total of the annual ap- 
propriations is not in itself a proof of econ- 
omy, since it is often accompanied by a de- 
crease in efficiency. ... The popular de- 
mand for economy has been to obtain the best 
service—the largest possible results for a 
given cost. We want economy and efficiency; 
we want saving, and saving for a purpose. 
We want to save money to enable the Govern- 
ment to go into some of the beneficial projects 
which we are debarred from taking up now 
because we cannot increase our expenditures. 
Projects affecting the public health, new pub- 
lic works, and other beneficial activities of the 
Government can be furthered if we are able to 
get a dollar of value for every dollar of the 
Government’s money which we expend.”’ 








THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ELECTORATE 
BY WILLIAM WATTS FOLWELL 


(Professor emeritus, University of Minnesota) 


T is a matter of common knowledge that 
some large proportion of American voters 
are indifferent to public affairs, and are con- 
tent to regard the suffrage as a negligible 
privilege, rather than as a duty. 

How to make the elector more conscious 
of his public representative character, how 
to inspire him to do his part in municipal, 
State, and national affairs, is a problem 
of the first importance. The slow operation 
of general and civic education, the increase 
of social consciousness, the better apprecia- 
tion of what government can do for the 
general good, and the development of ra- 
tional patriotism—all these will contribute to 
inspire and dignify the electorate. But these 
are not enough, and their operation is remote 
and casual. Something more specific and 
immediately effective is needed: and that 
something, it is submitted, is the constitu- 
tional organization of the electorate: organi- 
zation for public deliberation, organization 
for initiative, organization for united action. 

Five thousand men scattered over a field 
do not form a brigade. ‘Till some kind of 
grouping and coordination are established 
they are a mere neutral mass of human be- 
ings, inert and helpless. It can act only in 
one way; a shouted catchword and a frenzied 
leader may convert that mass into a howling, 
desperate rabble bent on rapine or murder. 
Without organization you have no action or 
mob action. Take those 5000 men; enroll 
them in companies, group those into regi- 
ments, and array the regiments together and 
you have a brigade capable of orderly and 
regulated action. Perhaps a better example 
of the effect of organization may be drawn 
from the Catholic Church, which enrolls and 
coérders its millions of individual souls 
throughout the world into a system of ascend- 
ing jurisdictions. How trifling would their 
influence be but for organization! 


WHAT THE DIRECT PRIMARY FAILS TO DO 
Now, our American electors have no legiti- 


mate organization; form no society; have no 
stated times and places of assemblage for con- 


sultation or united action. The State having 
neglected to organize the electorate constitu- 
tionally, that elementary requisite of govern- 
ment has been left to private interests; and 
those interests have given us the machine. 
It was the machine or literal anarchy. Dis- 
gusted with the machine in its monopoly of 
initiative in government, some of our States 
are experimenting with primary elections. 
But the primary election finds the electors the 
same isolated, sporadic political unit-cells 
they were before. It has put the machine 
out of business, but it has not organized the 
electorate, and it has taken from them such 
opportunity for deliberation as the caucus 
and convention afforded. It has relegated 
initiative to individual electors. 

A conspicuous result is the spectacle of am- 
bitious, not to say presumptuous young men 
parading themselves as aspirants for office. 
And a sorry spectacle it is to see fledgling 
lawyers patrolling the streets of cities, hand- 
ing out cards and photographs, and person- 
ally begging electors to support them for 
judgeships, memberships of State and national 
legislatures, mayoralties and other positions. 
The most undesirable candidate named by a 
political convention had a certain prestige 
and dignity because ostensibly proposed by 
an assemblage of electors. Under the pri- 
mary system the aspirant is forced to parade 
himself as an “‘office-seeker.” Many of the 
best citizens will not do this, and they have 
their opinion of the less scrupulous spirits who 
will. The primary election, therefore, oper- 
ates to discourage men of merit and ability, 
who possess the modesty which accompanies 
those qualities, from aspiring to office and 
exercising the franchise. 


HOW SHALL THE ELECTORS BE ORGANIZED? 


The burden of this article is, that if de- 
mocracy is to survive and provide good 
government it must become organic, consti- 
tutionally organic. Electors must be visibly 
and physically associated, and possess an 
apparatus by means of which they can co- 
dperate effectively. Without descending to 
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details, which had better be worked out as 
circumstances suggest, it will be in order here 
to propose a few leading postulates of elec- 
toral organization. 

In the first place, there must be a carefully 
studied subdivision of territory into precincts, 
each containing, say, 300 voters, with pro- 
vision for repartition as required. 

In the next place, there will be a permanent 
enrollment of electors, and not merely a 
particular registration on the eve of an elec- 
tion. No person should be permitted to vote 
unless he has been enrolled at least ninety 
days before election, and is known to be a 
bona-fide resident of his precinct. There 
should be stated times for the enrollment of 
new electors, whether of residents reaching 
majority, or of persons moving into precincts, 
bringing proper transfer certificates. 

A decent ceremony should attend the ad- 
mission of young men to active citizenship, 
and a commission might be delivered to each, 
investing him with the electoral franchise. 

The electors of each precinct would form a 
body corporate, clothed with all powers 
necessary to electoral functions. 

In each precinct should be provided a suit- 
able place of assemblage, and in that place 
should be transacted all electoral business in 
public. Of course, all voting will take place 
in the precinct house and in the presence of 
the assembled electors. 

All nominations for local offices and dele- 
gates should be made in open meeting of 
electors duly called, and it should be a punish- 
able offense to introduce any sort of written 
or printed ballot, previously prepared. 

The primary effect of such a constitutional 
organization of electors should be to make 
the elector conscious of his political character, 
to impart dignity to the franchise, and 
awaken a sense of responsibility for its exer- 
cise. The voter would have a forum for the 
discharge of his high duty, and for consulta- 
tion with fellow electors on an equal footing. 

The point of vantage in all government 
is the initiative. The Greeks had the same 
word for the two. Whatever individual, or 
group has the right, power, or privilege to 
organize the caucus, convention, or legislature 
has the better of all others who attend with- 
out a formulated scheme, and a spokesman. 
The man who calls to order gains a point for 
himself or group. The possession of the 
initiative gives monarchy its capital advan- 
tage. So long as a political machine has the 
privilege of organizing any meeting of elec- 
tors, the ordinary plain citizen has little in- 
ducement to attend. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ASSEMBLAGE 


The constitutional association of electors 
ought to operate toward the self and social 
education of electors in public affairs. The 
mere opportunity of orderly assemblage in a 
place set apart for the transaction of public 
business would naturally give importance and 
solemnity to such business; very much as 
church-going gives dignity to religion. Fre- 
quent, stated and solemn assemblage is in- 
sisted on by every teacher of every religion. 
Why should not patriotism have its congre- 
gations of guardians of the public welfare? 

Assemblage for consultation and coédpera- 
tive action will naturally impress electors with 
their representative capacity. Government 
by the people must be representative. If 
the precinct is to be governed by constitu- 
tional representatives, much more must all 
larger and higher jurisdictions be controlled 
through representation. Precincts will be 
federated into ward or town associations, and 
these into city, county and State delegacies. 


THE VOTER’S INCREASING RESPONSIBILITIES 


The organization of the electorate assumes 
a new and greater importance in view of the 
recent increasing demands made upon our 
democracy. Jane Addams has put it that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is “more 
democracy,” and toward that position we 
seem to be rapidly drifting. The referendum, 
long applied to the ratification of constitu- 
tions and constitutional amendments, is 
being extended to a variety of mere legislative 
matters. Electors are asked to act directly 
on measures which we used to think could 
only be handled by statesmen. The initiative 
in legislation and the recall of elected officials 
are under trial in many States and cities, and 
the fashion will probably spread. Might we 
not expect that in the congregations of the 
organized electors, under circumstances fav- 
orable to deliberation, the democracy would 
act both the more intelligently and conserva- 
tively, and employ these institutions to the 
good of the state? 

Present indications point to the extension 
of the elective franchise to women throughout 
the Union. It may be suggested that the 
stated, solemn convocations of the electors 
would furnish an appropriate forum for the 
exercise of their influence in public affairs, 
and assist in their political enlightenment. It 
is time for the communal element in politics, 
heretofore almost wholly suppressed, to be 
given the larger scope it deserves. 
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“LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN THE BRITISH 
MAGAZINES 


db tupaoe larger issues of imperial and domestic 
politics are a favorite theme of discus- 
sion in the reviews of Great Britain and her 
dependencies. The problems of empire and 
the thorny questions that press for-settlement 
in the United Kingdom itself may always be 
expected to furnish the topics for more than 
fifty per cent. of the articles in the serious 
reviews. Besides those phases of general 
political alignment and the wide subject of 
party government itself, the British govern- 
ing class has to consider peculiar situations 
arising from the empire’s relations to its 
world-wide governmental structure and the 
heterogeneous character of the populations 
that owe allegiance to the Union Jack. 

There is not wanting in the current British 
magazines evidence that Britons are beginning 
to have grave doubts not only of the efficacy 
of their political methods, but of the sound- 
ness of the very principles upon which they 
are based. 

The unrest that characterizes the present- 
day Britain is simply a phase of modern life 
all over the world,—for unrest is ‘the watch- 
word of the twentieth century.” Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison, now in his eightieth year, shows 
extraordinary vitality in an article on this 
phase of modern life which appears in the 
Nineteenth Century and After. He says: 

Journalism, Politics, Literature, and Art ring 
with one cry—‘‘All change here!’’ Not that it is 
often change for any definite gain. It is “change 
for the sake of change,’’ the thirst to get out of our 
old life, habits, thoughts, and pleasures, to get into 
new lives, new selves. It runs round England, 
Europe, America, Asia, and the world, like the 
dancing mania in the Middle Ages. We are all 
whirled along, thrust onward by the vast restless 
crowd, ever calling out for ‘‘something fresh’’— 
‘‘something up-to-date ’’—for the ‘‘last thing out!” 
Poetry, Romance, Drama, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, Manners, even Dress, are now recast to suit 
popular taste. 


The “Failure” of Party Government in 
England 


Most of the thirteen serious and closely 
woven articles in the Quarterly Review deal 
with pressing subjects of imperial British 
politics, Dr. Theodore Baty recites ‘The 
History of Majority Rule.” This writer be- 
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lieves that the notion that the “mere ma- 
jority should control a considerable minority ”’ 
is of comparatively recent growth. 


Except within narrow limits, it corresponds with 
nothing in nature. Nature—physical nature— 
gives to opposing forces the accurate effect of their 
resultant. It is the depth of political imbecility 
to ascribe an omnipotence to the odd man which 
does not belong to the odd ounce. Yet the maxim 
of deferring to majorities, true and useful within 
narrow limits, is carelessly accepted as the last 
word of obvious political wisdom. 


Dr. Baty refers respectfully to the theories 
of the American statesman, John C. Calhoun, 
regarding “the superiority of common con- 
sent to the will of the majority.” He then 
traces the idea of the majority rule in Eng- 
land, and ascribes its triumphs largely to 
what he calls the exigencies of party practice. 
He believes that nothing will save Great 
Britain from the “tyranny of the majority” 
except the “impartiality of the Crown.” 
“The justice of the King is the sole safeguard 
of the minority in the coming days when a 
permanent majority of strikers seems a prob- 
able feature of British politics.” 

“The House of Commons is a perfect 
farce.” “There is wholesale bribery by those 
in power.” “Log rolling in England is a 
political science.” ‘Party strife in Britain 
is sterile and blighting.” These are a few of 
the characterizations which abound in an 
article on party government in Great Britain 
contributed to the Westminster Review by 
Dudley S. A. Cosby. This writer admits that 
“Britain has done her best in the past under 
the party system—which gave both sides an 
alternate inning, but its usefulness is no 
longer apparent when it is seen to have de- 
veloped into a system of wholesale bribery by 
those in power in order to retain that power 
for an indefinite period.”’ Blind allegiance to 
party has “dragged the business of the House 
of Commons into a hopeless state of impasse 
and confusion”; and so rigid and unscrupu- 
lous is party discipline, that “even questions 
upon which both sides are agreed cannot be 
permitted to pass without an attempt being 
made by the opposite party to damage the 
reputation of its opponent. Organized ob- 
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struction is in full swing; and bills have to be 
forced through the House without proper 
amendment and consideration.” 

The House of Commons, continues this 
writer, no longer represents the electorate, 
nor is it in a position to carry out the wishes 
of that electorate, for 


over all its work there floats the blighting influ- 
ences of a sterile party strife—which relegate the 
business of the country to a quite secondary place. 
This ancient House can now only be said to reflect 
the will of a cabinet clique; private members being 
no longer free agents, while their duty is merely 
to march mechanically and as expeditiously as 
possible through the division lobbies to record 
the will of the cabinet. 


The immediate result of party worship in 
Britain is ‘unbridled and unblushing bribery, 
and class legislation, in which one class is 
robbed and taxed in the interests of another 
class, who happen to have the vote, and could 
use it against the party if they chose. Why 
statesmen like John Bright, Palmerston, 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, Lord Morley, the 
late Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, 
Arthur Balfour, and Lord Lansdowne seem 
to stand shoulders high above hundreds of 
other equally able statesmen, is because 
they are, though in a sense all party men, of 
varying opinions, statesmen first, and party 
men afterward.” 

The line taken by the government is 
“always that which is believed by the wire- 
pullers to be best calculated to gain, or at 
least not to lose, the party votes at the next 
election. Numbers of bills are sacrificed at 
the end of the session because party govern- 
ment is incapable of even considering them.” 
This is how party government is carried on 
to-day, “while a helpless country looks on 
in disgust.” The remedy is, “to make the 
House of Commons really representative of 
the whole country; and this can only be done 
through a redistribution and proportional 
representation bill.” Party government “has 
had its day,” the country is sick of it, and 
would gladly welcome a government that 
would tackle the great questions of the day 
in a spirit of fair play to all classes alike. 

For many years, says Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, “both parties in Great Britain have 
owed their victories in general elections not 
to their own excellencies, but to the unpopu- 
larity of their opponents.” This writer, in an 
article in the National Review, maintains that 
the House of Commons is as much in need of 
reform as the Hotise of Lords. What England 
needs, he declares, is a “restoration of the 
constitution.”’ 


It would be the height of impertinence to try 
to describe the British Constitution in a sentence, 
but it is not extravagant to say that the object of 
parliamentary government, as we have understood 
it since the party system received definite shape, 
is that the majority in the House of Commons for 
the time being should enjoy the legislative power 
and control the executive. The rights of the minor- 
ity should be preserved by all legislation running 
the gantlet of free debate in the House of Com- 
mons, and of safe passage through the House of 
Lords before receiving the royal assent. This is 
the means by which Draconianism, so distasteful 
to Britishers, has in the main been avoided. In 
the absence of any guaranty that power shall 
always reside in the hands of the wise, the just, 
and the benevolent, most thinking peeple con- 
sciously desire, and most unthinking people sub- 
consciously desire, both these safeguards. The 
radical cabinet has destroyed them both. 


War and the World’s Community of 
Interests 


Lord Haldane’s statement, made in the 
course of the announcement of his purpose in 
visiting Berlin, that we must always regard 
international affairs ‘from the point of view 
of the world at large, from the standpoint of 
humanity,” forms the text of an article in the 
International Journal of Ethics by Mr. R. M. 
Maclver, of the faculty of the University of 
Aberdeen. The progress of the world, says 
this writer, has brought on an age in which war 
is “strictly and simply without meaning.” 


The social conditions out of which war arose 
have been transformed into social conditions which 
leave no place for war. . . . ‘‘War,”’ say the pub- 
licists, ‘‘is a relation between state and state.” 
True, and there was a time when war had a very 
clear meaning as the hostile relation of states. 
At that time states were not only independent but 
separate, and separation makes hostility possible. 
At that time it was not merely states but commu- 
nities that were separate and independent; and 
state and community were one. The state was the 
community. When the state went to war the com- 
munity went to war. It was the people, the 
tribe, the city, the nation, and not merely the 
state that entered into ‘war. But can we say 
to-day that the state is the people or the nation? 
Are the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
the rest, states and nothing more? We speak as 
if they were and thereby show our blindness to 
one of the most remarkable and far-reaching move- 
ments of modern civilization. Let us remember 
that war is the breaking down of all community, 
and ask what right the state has to carry on war- 
fare, when, as is now the case, the state is not co- 
extensive with society. Men are beginning to see 
that there is something more ultimate even than 
the state, that the state is not the whole expression, 
or the widest expression of the common will of 
man, that it is one fundamental institution created 
by society—in a word, that society is greater than 
the state. 


An exceedingly luminous article appears 
anonymously in the Round Table on the 
credit system of the world, and how it would 
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be affected by war. The article is entitled 
“Lombard Street and War.” The writer, 
who displays an unusual knowledge of the 
workings of the money market and the forces 
that govern it, after referring to the “infinite 
number of strands which bind all the great 
nations to one another... all radiating 
from the great nerve centers of credit,” says: 


Gold must be always available somewhere. And 
it is always available, but only from one place in 
the world. London, alone among the great finan- 
cial centers, has undertaken the task of meeting 
every legitimate demand in gold at all times and 
to any amount. No other banking nation has 
ventured to face the risk of meeting not only the 
demands of its own depositors, but of the world 
itself. If Germany has to pay gold to Turkey 
for a loan newly granted, she gets it from London; 
if New York wants gold, she gets it from London; 
if the Argentine or Egypt or India have had good 
harvests and want gold, they get it from London. 
. . . What, then, is likely to happen on the out- 
break of a war? Suppose, for instance, Germany 
declared war against us. A crisis in the money 
market would be at once precipitated. Everybody 
would be seeking to place themselves in a position 
to meet their engagements. Money would dry up, 
and the bank rate would be forced toa high figure. 
At the same time there would be a tremendous fall 
in value of all securities on the Stock Exchange, so 
great a fall that the Stock Exchange might even 
have to be closed. Banks would have to “carry” 
their customers who had borrowed against securi- 
ties, and would find a large part of their assets 
- unrealizable. The discount market—~. e., the bill 
market—would be no better off. 

London finances Germany by means of accept- 
ances to the extent probably of about £70,000,- 
000 sterling at any one time. This means that 
accepting houses in London will have made them- 
selves responsible during the two or three months 
after the outbreak of war for the payment, mainly 
to the Joint Stock Banks, of £70,000,000, against 
bills drawn on German account, which these banks 
and others will have bought in the discount mar- 
ket. But the accepting houses would only be in 
a position to pay the whole of this large sum if 
they receive, as they would in the ordinary course 
of affairs, the same amount from their German 
clients, to finance whose business the bills were 
drawn. it is quite probable that these clients 
would not or could not pay. Everything would 
depend on the action of our foreign clients as a 
whole. If they took fright and demanded imme- 
diate payment in gold, London might have to put 
up her shutters as a free gold market, simply 
through lack of time to save herself by the realiza- 
tion of some of her immense assets abroad. Lon- 
don might never regain her place. 


The moral of this is, according to the writer, 
that “the British fleet is the best protector 
of London’s gold reserve.” To vary the 
phrase, “Lombard Street floats in the British 
Navy, and the nerve center of the world 
depends for its safety upon the maintenance 
of the standard of two keels to one.” In 
other words, Lombard Street cannot permit 
a reduction of armament. 


Discussion of the Liberal Policies 


The exposition and defense of the social 
policy of the present Liberal government, 
being the substance of a paper read before 
the Institute of Sociology at Brussels in 
February by Mr. A. G. Gardiner, appears 
in the Contemporary for March. The specific 
social legislation for the past six years, says 
this writer, as successfully carried out by the 
Liberal government, may be classified under 
six heads as follows: (1) The treatment of 
the aged poor; (2) protective measures for 
the working population; (3) the treatment 
of the child; (4) public health; (5) social bet- 
terment and the administration of justice; 
(6) finance. Much yet remains to be done, 
he admits, but: 


In spite of the large increase in the national 
expenditure, the poor and the middle classes are 
paying less relatively than they did six years ago. 
The taxation on food which presses so heavily on 
the poorest has been lightened, and the differ- 
entiation between the tax on earned and unearned 
incomes has brought relief to the middle classes. 
Practically the whole of the charge for the social 
policy of the government is borne by the monop- 
olies and the very rich. In six years a new foun- 
dation has been laid to society. The morass of 
poverty has-been drained. The area of pauperism 
has shrunk. The state has entered definitely upon 
the task of caring for the child, safeguarding the 
interests of the worker, and preserving the liberty 
and independence of the aged poor. The cumu- 
lative effect of these changes cannot yet be esti- 
mated; but that it will be profound and beneficent 
can hardly be doubted. Much yet remains to be 
done. The housing problem needs drastic handling, 
the Poor Law must be dealt with, and the pressure 
of the rating system calls for serious readjustment, 
and for the transfer of the burden from industry 
to land values. When these things are attended 
to, we shall have a social system which will chal- 
lenge comparison with anything in history—a sys- 
tem which will give opportunity and a fair start 
to the child, security and a reasonable reward to 
the worker, independence to the aged, decent 
homes to the poor, access to the land to the laborer, 
and relief to the struggling middle class from the 
crushing burden of the rates. These beneficial 
consequences will react upon the state, for in im- 
proving the lot of the parts we shall improve the 
condition of the whole commonwealth. 


Sandwiched in among its more or less 
special articles on subjects dealing with the 
military and naval professions, the United 
Service Magazine, edited in London by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alsager Pollock, a well- 
known writer on British military subjects, 
publishes a brief analysis of the National 
Insurance bill recently engineered through 
the House of Commons by Chancellor Lloyd- 
George. The writer criticizes the bill for mak- 
ing any reference whatever to soldiers, The 
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military man, says the writer, stands in no 
need of insurance against employment while 
in the army. What he does need is insur- 
ance against unemployment after service. _ 


The conspicuous fault of the bill, so far as the 
army’s interests are concerned, lies in its failure to 
ameliorate the acute problem of the unemployment 
of soldiers (for at least some months in the ma- 
jority of cases), immediately following their dis- 
charge; in this important respect the old Deferred 
Pay scheme was immeasurably superior; and, in 
view of recent investigations proving that some 
70 per cent. of our recruits are “‘out-of-works,”’ 
some serious damage to recruiting in the future is 
to be anticipated from a scheme that promises the 
worker a bigger weekly payment when unemployed 
than the infantry soldier receives for his exacting 
toil during the first two years of his service—and 
simultaneously with a distinct diminution in the 
latter’s financial position! 


The trend of articles in the Westminster 
Review is always strongly sociological. This 
magazine has been devoting a good deal of 
attention, during recent months, to the dis- 
cussion of the reform of legal procedure in 
England and the “demolition” of British 
officialdom. ‘‘ Modern political progress is 
attuned to the key of social reform.”’ This is 
the opening sentence of the first article in the 
current issue, by H. J. Darnton-Fraser. The 
rise of the radical movement in England is 
attributed by Ronald C. Davison to the so- 
called revolt against officialdom. There is an 
article on Henry George’s teaching, which 
Alexander Mackendrick commends to the 
thoughtful attention of all Britons. ‘“Igno- 
tus,’ who wields one of the most trenchant 
pens in British review writing to-day, insists 
that the British people must free themselves 
from what he calls legalism—the ‘‘ Brahminic 
caste of the lawyer.” ‘Ignotus” denounces 
the technical formalism which characterizes 
legal procedure in the United States, and 
commends Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude on the 
subject of “recalling” court decisions. 

Mr. A. Bonar Law, who has, appar€ntly, 
been finding it very difficult to fill Mr. Bal- 
four’s shoes as leader of the opposition in the 
House of Commons, in an unsparing attack 
upon the government, late in February called 
especial attention to the fact that the gov- 
ernment had not kept its promise to the 
country in bringing forward a comprehensive 
reform measure for the House of Lords, hav- 
ing apparently satisfied itself with taking 
away from that body the power of veto. 
Commenting on this speech, the London 
Spectator, one of the most influential of the 
Conservative weeklies, says: 


We believe that the people of Britain are very 
rapidly realizing what the uncontrolled power of 


the House of Commons means. The Insurance 
act has opened many eyes. Here was a measure, 
never mentioned at the last election, vitally affect- 
ing every worker in the country, carried hurriedly 
and confusedly behind the people’s backs. No 
doubt the House of Lords in passing it put them- 
selves in an illogical position, but the ordinary man 
is less concerned at their passing it than at the 
fact that under the Parliament act the govern- 
ment had the power of forcing it through. He is 
beginning to wonder how this state of affairs is to 
be reconciled with any kind of popular govern- 
ment. He looks to the Unionist party, not so 
much to change the composition of the second 
chamber as to give it the power of referring a 
measure back to him. Sir John Simor declares 
confidently that the right of unlimited veto will 
never be restored—but it depends on what is 
meant by the unlimited veto. The pre-Parliament 
act status will not be restored; that is certain. 
Mr. Bonar Law spoke for every member of the 
party when he said that he would not repeal the 
Parliament act without undertaking at the same 
time the reform of the second chamber. 





The Home Rule Problem 


A long and exhaustive analysis of Home 
Rule finance appears without signature in 
the Quarterly Review. The entire constitu- 
tional fiscal relation of the three sections of 
the United Kingdom is considered by the 
writer of this article, from the time of the 
Act of Union in 1816, soon after which came 
the “ Amalgamation of the Exchequers,” until 
the present day. By long process of close 
reasoning and apparently authoritative sta- 
tistics. the article arrives at this conclusion: 


The credit of England, Ireland, and Scotland has 
been hitherto interdependent. They have had a 
common purse since the union, and more than a 
century of mutual commitments. No colony and 
no dependency ever stood in such a relation to the 
United Kingdom as that in which each member of 
the United Kingdom stands to the other. The fail- 
ure of Ireland to meet her obligations voluntarily 
or involuntarily will involve loss to every individual 
Englishman or Scotsman who holds an investment 
in any of the three kingdoms. If England goes to 
war when Ireland has Home Rule, the Irish execu- 
tive may, without arming a man, bring England 
to humiliation by stopping the payment of the 
land annuities, and shaking down the credit of 
Guaranteed Land Stock, and with it that of all 
other government securities. War is carried on 
by credit. Home Rule Ireland has only to threat- 
en to stop payment, and British credit falls and a 
blow is dealt vaster in its effects than a great dis- 
aster on the field of battle. Once the imperial 
Parliament gives up the executive control of Ire- 
land and of Irish finance, it betrays not only Irish 
Unionists but the whole people of Great Britain. 


It has long been believed by British states- 
men that the only way to permanently settle 
the Irish government question is to adopt the 
so-called principle of “devolution,” that is, 
to grant autonomy to each of the divisions 
of the United Kingdom. On this point Mr. 
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Asquith, in a noteworthy article in Nash’s 
Magazine, says: 

The constitutional problem—the greatest of all 
the constitutional problems in the immediate fu- 
ture—is to set free the imperial Parliament for 
imperial affairs, and in matters which are purely 
local to rely more and more upon local opinion and 
knowledge. Ireland is by far the most urgent case. 
The goal is inevitable. Are we to go on, genera- 
tion after generation, treading with blind steps the 
same old, well-worn, hopeless track which zigzags 
between coercion and conciliation, but always 
returning to the point at which we started? Or 
—and this is the only alternative—shall the British 
people be brought to a higher and wider point of 
view, and recognize that in Ireland, as elsewhere, 
it is in the union of imperial supremacy with local 
autonomy that the secret and the safeguard of our 
empire are to be found? 


Disestablishing the Welsh Church 


The announcement by the Liberal govern- 
ment of its intention to force through the 
House of Commons this year a bill dis- 
establishing the Church of Wales has given 
rise to some vigorous comment in the Con- 
temporary Review. The Bishop of St. David’s 
reproaches the government for, minimizing 
the importance of the issue in their election 
addresses and announcements. The bishop 
contends that “the Welsh Disestablishment 
bill, being a far-reaching and _ irrevocable 
measure of great gravity, ought to be referred 
to the poll of the people of England and 
Wales.” The disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, he asserts, must carry with it the 
whole question of the existence of a national 
church. It will have a baneful effect on 
secular education in England, the bishop 
believes, upon philanthropy and charity, as 
well as upon foreign missions. 


The cultured, thoughtful peoples of India, 
China, and Japan have hitherto looked upon Eng- 
land as a great Christian state. They do not 
understand our ‘unhappy religious divisions.” 
. . . It cannot but be a question of the greatest 
gravity to all Christian believers whether the 
nations of the Far East would not regard Chris- 
tianity as unnecessary for the highest civilization 
if England should appear to them, through dis- 
establishment, to repudiate the national profession 
of Christianity as the historic foundation of its 
national strength. 


In the same issue of the Contemporary, Mr. 
Llewelyn Williams has a strong article in favor 
of disestablishment. ‘The Church in Wales, 
he insists, is an “alien” church, and ‘Wales 
is the only country in Christendom which 
still has an alien church established by law.” 


The Established Church of Scotland, whatever 
be its faults and defects, is Scotch in origin, in 
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tradition, in character, and in sympathy; it is in 
no sense an ‘“‘alien’’ church. Ireland, as every one 
now concedes, had an alien form of religion estab- 
lished by law until the year 1869. The disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Ireland by Mr. Glad- 
stone was a great act of justice and conciliation. 
Irish Episcopalians to-day acknowledge that, by 
reconciling the Church to the nation, Mr. Glad- 
stone proved a benefactor to the Church. . . . The 
Church of Ireland is sounder, purer, and stronger 
to-day than ever it was before. In England the 
Established Church is an accurate reflection of the 
English genius. . . . The Anglican establishment, 
with all its defects, is racy of the soil, and to a 
considerable extent it represents the nation in its 
religious aspect. That cannot be said of the 
Church of England in Wales. . . . The English 
Church is an exotic, an alien growth, in Welsh soil. 


He concluded by insisting that it is non- 
conformity, not the Church, that has built 
up-the nation. 


Wales owes her all to dissent—the preservation 
of her language, the revival of her literature, the 
awakening of her spirituality, the development of 
her education. . . . Nonconformity found Wales 
derelict; it has reared up a new nation. It found 
Wales pagan; it has made it one of the most reli- 
gious countries in the world. It found Wales 
ignorant; it has so stimulated its energies that to- 
day Welshmen, largely by their own self-sacrifice, 
have provided for themselves the most complete 
educational system of Europe. ... One of her 
sons—a characteristic product of Welsh non- 
conformity, unaided by the culture of the schools 
—is the second man in the government of the 
empire. 


“Votes for Women ad 


British comment on the latest outbreak of 
the militant suffragettes in London ranges 
from the bitter denunciation of the daily press 
echoed in such reactionary reviews as the 
National, and weeklies such as the Spectator, 
to the exultant satisfaction of the women’s 
journals and labor press, which say in sub- 
stance: “‘ Now John Bull will sit up and take 
notice, Force has been used.” More re- 
strained and probably, therefore, more repre- 
sentative of the opinion of the great mass of 
British women is the editorial opinion ex- 
pressed in The Englishwoman, the object of 
which is ‘‘to reach the cultured British public 
and bring before it, in convincing and modern 
form, the case for the enfranchisement of 
women.” In the March number of this 
monthly Mrs. Millicent G. Fawcett, one of 
the best-known leaders of the movement in 
England for woman suffrage, states editorially 
that -Premier Asquith is responsible for the 
unsatisfactory attitude of the cabinet on the 
question that interests the women of Great 
Britain. Mrs. Fawcett regards Sir Edward 
Grey, Lord Haldane and Chancellor Lloyd- 
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George as the women’s friend in the cabinet. 
She also compliments the British Labor party, 
which she says is “fully prepared to make a 
real sacrifice for the sake of justice to women.” 
An anonymous correspondent, in the same 


_issue of the magazine, argues that giving the 


vote to women would not disturb the balance 
of parties in England. In the first place, he 
says, the average woman voter will have no 
more influence than the average man voter 
at the present time; in the second place, she 
will form her political views on the same 
ground as men form theirs; and finally, even 
though women may come to look at things in 
a different way from men, they will not act 
differently. 


They often arrive at their conclusions with per- 
plexing rapidity; men see more difficulties and get 
there more slowly. But when a woman goes into 
business, she acts as menact. If she succeeds, she 
succeeds in the same way as a man succeeds. If 
she fails, she fails from the same causes that make 
men fail. The conclusion is that the grant of the 
franchise to women will make no appreciable differ- 
ence to our political system or methods of govern- 
ment. Nor will it be of much benefit to women as 
women until they learn to combine. How hard 
it is to make women combine is well known to 
those who have tried to organize female labor. 


Import of the Coal Strike 


The numbers of most of the British month- 
lies and weeklies available at the time this 
“round up” was prepared were issued before 
the beginning of the great coal strike, which, 
last month, had brought to a state of virtual 
paralysis all the industrial life of Great Brit- 
ain. A sentence in the current Fortnighily 
Review, in an article by Mr. Cecil Battine, 
seems almost prophetic in this connection. 


It seems not altogether unlikely that the severest 
strife which our people will be absorbed in in the 
near future may be the internecine struggle of in- 
dustrial quarrels, brought about in a large degree 
by the hard fate of the least successful in the piti- 
less economic struggle of daily life in the peaceful 
shires of England and Wales. 


The New Age, a monthly of socialistic 
tendencies, had published, at about the time 
the strike was declared, as an editorial, an 
article in defense of the minimum wage 
principle. The writer points out that if the 
minds and wills of the workers of the world 
were released from their burdens by such a 
wage, their power of work would be greatly 
increased. He says on this point: 

Our argument for the present occasion does not 


depend upon the probability of increased produc- 
tion. The case for a minimum wage in the coal- 


fields is able to stand upon its own legs. Profits in 
this industry are enormous from the royalty owner, 
through the colliery companies and the railways, 
to the coal merchants who bring it to our doors. 
At its present yield the coal industry, if its pro- 
ceeds were equitably divided, would be able to 
pay a high minimum,wage to the miners as well 
as sufficiently thumping profits to the owners and 
carriers and vendors. There is not the least reason 
why it should not be made to do so; and if we were 
a million miners having a million wives and two 
million children dependent upon us, our battle 
cry would be a minimum wage for the lot of us, 
or perish! 


The National Review sees in the strike im- 
pending, as this issue went to press, an argu- 
ment in favor of a change from free trade 
to protection. Why, he asks editorially, is 
Great Britain above all other nations “af- 
flicted by this continuous epidemic of unpar- 
alleled strikes”? 


Are these among the blessed fruits of Free 
Trade, which used to be represented as a bulwark 
against Socialism and industrial anarchy, and yet 
nowadays we never seem to be out of the wood. 
The railway strike was largely a protest against 
low wages, but the miners have had an uncom- 
monly prosperous time, and many of them, if not 
a majority of them, receive substantially more 
than any suggested minimum wage. The em- 
ployers, we understand, are prepared to pay a fair 
wage for a fair day’s work. Many collieries can- 
not afford to pay a minimum wage unless guar- 
anteed a minimum of work, and herein lies the crux 
of the controversy. 


The Problems of India 


The Indian reviews ‘consider the topics of 
particular interest to their own race and land, 
in temperate, liberal fashion.. They also print 
many articles on subjects of imperial and 
world concern. The January and February 
numbers of the Hindustan Review, published 
in Allahabad, contain articles by native and 
Occidental writers. Mr. E. B. Havell, in a 
long article on “Indian Builders and Public 
Works,” reproaches his country for letting so 
many of its public works buildings be con- 
structed by European architects, and calls 
upon the “Indian master builder” to re- 
assert his “artistic preéminence.”” Mr. S. M. 
Rauf Lai, a barrister of Calcutta, sets forth 
the scheme for the proposed Moslem Uni- 
versity. Mr. J. L. Chatterji raises the ques- 
tion of what shall be done with the depressed 
classes of India. He believes that the reform 
of the caste system is in the hands of the 
Brahmins themselves. Professor Samaddar 
sets forth data which show that “the edu- 
cated classes throughout the length and 
breadth of India have come to all strongly 
condema drinking.” Dr. K. M. Munshi 
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finds that there is a noticeable growth of the 
democratic spirit in India. This has been 
fostered by education and foreign travel, 
which are beginning successfully to combat 
“the principal Hindu vice, a strange sort of 
apathy for public affairs.”’ 

In the Modern Review (London) Bhai Par- 
manand points out the extent and significance 
of immigration from India to different parts 
of the world; to Africa, the West Indies, South 
America and Canada. A universal Hindu 
consciousness has comeabout, says this writer. 


Greater India has arisen without noise of drum 
or trumpet, under the palm trees of tropical Amer- 
ica and on the snow-girt plains of Canada. It is 
time to take stock of our position and think in 
terms of a universal Hindu consciousness. The 
children of these colonists should be educated along 
national lines. 


The Indian Review and East and West have 
special Durbar numbers. The success of the 
coronation in India, says Mr. H. P. Mody in 
the latter magazine, is largely due to the per- 
sonality of the King-Emperor. 


King George may not yet enjoy that general 
personal popularity which his late father com- 
manded in such a large measure. There is a wide 
difference in their habits and temperament. But 
King George has shown, during the brief period 
which has elapsed since his accession to the throne, 
that he possesses in a remarkable degree the pur- 
pose and capacity that make a ruler of men. 


Sir William Wedderburn, in a long article 
in the Contemporary Review, traces the de- 
velopment of what he calls the two most im- 
portant political factors in India, the people 
and the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. ‘These 
two great powers are at grips, and they both 
make appeal to the British people.” There 
can be no doubt, says Sir William, that the 
British King and the British people will, in 
the end, decide against the bureaucracy. 


Prohibition in New Zealand 


Problems connected with railway construc- 
tion, with labor legislation. and banking 
expansion, are those that chiefly concern the 
parties and voters of the commonwealth of 
Australia. The Labor party has been vic- 
torious for many years in the commonwealth. 
The trend in New Zealand, the neighboring 
British dominion in the South Seas, is di- 
rectly opposite. The Conservative forces 
have generally come to the fore in New Zea- 
land. Perhaps the most significant issue 
fought out at the last election campaign in 
New Zealand in December was the question 


of how to deal with the liquor trade. Mr. 
W. H. Judkins, editor of the Review of Re- 
views for Australasia (Melbourne), thus de- 
scribes the gains made by prohibition senti- 
ment in New Zealand: 


New Zealand has done magnificently in her recent 
contest with the liquor trade. At the poll the Pro- 
hibition party polled 55.93 per cent., while all of the 
twelve No-license districts maintained their posi- 
tion. The result must surely make the trade gasp. 
Only the barest fraction over 4 per cent. was neces- 
sary to wipe the trade out of the dominion, and 
the Temperance party may look forward with the 
greatest confidence to winning at the next poll 
three years hence. It is noteworthy that the 
Roman Catholic Church issued throughout all its 
churches a direction to its people to vote against 
prohibition. Had that not been done, it is certain 
that the issue would have been carried. The result 
more than ever proves that the people of the do- 
minion have been unfairly handicapped by the 
imposition of the 60 per cent. majority necessary 
to carry the issue.. Here is a result which would 
be counted a fine victory in any political conflict, 
but in this fight the losers win, although in num- 
bers they are far behind. It is certain that the 
party will do its utmost to secure an amendment of 
the law in the direction of getting the handicap 
removed. 


Britain in Persia and Egypt 


Two opposing views of Britain’s much dis- 


cussed policy in Persia are presented in the . 


Fortnightly. Mr. Sidney Lowe, addressing 
“the most Christian powers,” takes a very 
gloomy view of British and Russian policy in 
Persia. He says, in conclusion: 


Is the existing Persian nation, which through all 
the vicissitudes of twenty-five centuries of history, 
and under all its conquests, has contrived to main- 
tain its unity and its identity, to be finally sacri- 
ficed to the indolence of Britain and the acquisi- 
tiveness of Russia? Is another crime as bad as 
the partition of Poland to be consummated in this 
year of arbitration, treaties, and pacificist speeches? 
One hopes not, but it seems very likely to occur. 


Captain Battine, in the same issue of this 
review, presents the other side of the shield. 
He points out how impossible it would be for 
England to maintain a policy of antagonism 
to both Germany and Russia at the same 
time, and says: 


Great as the temptation may be in England to 
regard Russian ambitions with jealousy and dis- 
trust, the fact remains that we must come to a 
decision as to what powers we can regard as 
friendly, and so shape our policy toward them as 
to eliminate friction and suspicion. If Russia is 
to be an ally in Europe, she may reasonably insist 
that British policy shall not injure Russian inter- 
ests in Asia unless undoubted British rights are 
involved. It is not for us to play the part of knight 
errant, nor are our resources equal to the réle. 
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HAVE WE A 


N the form of an interview given to George 
Kibbe Turner, of McClure’s Magazine, 
General Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, makes a striking and 
significant statement regarding the unsatis- 
factory condition of our present military 
establishment, and shows how plans already 
perfected, if favorably acted upon by Con- 
gress, will result in the complete reorganiza- 
tion of our military forces, substituting eff- 
ciency for inefficiency and waste without ma- 
terially increasing present expenditures. 

Although the United States spends over 
$100,000,000 a year on the army, it cannot be 
said that the organization is as strong to-day 
as it was years ago, when much less was ap- 
propriated for it. So much of the army as is 
not required for service in the Philippines and 
in other distant possessions is split up into 
detachments averaging 600 men, which oc- 
cupy the fifty military posts constructed at 
great expense in Western reservations. The 
care of the villages and parks into which the 
military posts have largely been transformed 
absorbs the energies of the troops to a great 
extent, and the army has really been, as 
General Wood puts it, “split up into com- 
panies of walk-cleaners, battalions of lawn- 
mowers, andregiments of patrolmen.”’ “‘ From 
the commander of a post to the last common 
soldier the thousand petty details of house- 
keeping and landscape gardening crowded 
out, and still crowds out, the work of training 
for war.” 

General Wood calls attention to the fact 
that the peace strength of one of our com- 
panies is only sixty-five men, and out of 
these, very frequently, only twenty-five or 
thirty men are available for instruction. 
Under such conditions effective instruction is 
very difficult. 

General Wood concludes, therefore, that 
our army is not organized as an army, and 
under the present scattered location of posts, 
there is no way to organize it. “Individually 
we have, perhaps, the best officers and en- 
listed men in the world—a fine body of men 
largely diverted from their ordinary military 
training by their duties as landscape garden- 
ers and caretakers of so-called military posts, 
which we maintain not because of military 
efficiency, but as the inheritance of a vicious 
system. In the larger movements of an 
army they are, from the standpoint of actual 
experience, entirely untrained.” 

General Wood maintains that our present 
system of enlisting men for three-year peri- 
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ods, and offering inducement for reénlistment 
so as to keep a man continuously in the army, 
is a most wasteful system. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the full term of thirty years’ service 
is rounded out. At that time you would have, 
according to the existing cost figures, over 
$30,000 invested in a man who is too old for 
war. The European method, on the other 
hand, is to train as many members of the 
population as possible to the use of arms just 
as they are entering manhood, at the age 
when the training will create the least possi- 
ble interference with their economic career. 
From the regular service the soldiers pass into 
a reserve of trained men subject to a recall in 
case of war. It has been computed that by 
the adoption of such a policy and the employ- 
ment of the militia, this country could be 
provided with a possible army of 460,000 
men, and that the cost of this army could be 
kept down so that the total expenditures for 
our military establishment need not exceed 
what they have been during recent years. 
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WHAT FREDERICK THE GREAT DID FOR 
‘ALL GERMANY” ; 

















FREDERICK THE GREAT OF PRUSSIA 


Or’ January 24 Germany celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of Frederick 
Il’s birth. Through him she recalls that 
Prussia’s fame belongs to German annals, 
Bavaria’s very existence was assured and the 
first seed sown for the Empire of to-day by 
Frederick’s introduction of the duty principle 
into the hereditary prince caste. In the 
Tilustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic) Professor Theo 
Sommerlad, of Halle University, reviews 
Frederick’s work as political economist. 

Like Bismarck in the political sphere, in 
the economic Frederick accomplished a task 
of completing and perfecting rather than of 
creating and establishing. He believed with 
the English theorists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that national prosperity would be on a 
high level as soon asa country’s export balance 
outvalued the import. From this standpoint 
the founding of factories and encouragement 
through rewards, money advances and loans 
was advisable. All of the iron, steel, paper, 
velvet, wool and cotton manufactories as well 
as the sugar refineries and the Berlin Porce- 
lain Works have shown that they were in no 
way dependent on stimulus from the State. 

Frederick’s endeavors to introduce silk 
factories were doomed to failure. But the 


foundry and mining industries were destined 
to development beyond even his conception. 
The regulation of the iron trade and the free 
trade stipulation in 1779 for Silesian iron, the 
incorporation of the mining and foundry de- 
partment in the government and the Silesian 
mining law have all contributed to this great 
development. But as with Colbert, Fred- 
erick’s economic labors extended to agricul- 


‘ture as well as to commerce. He accom- 


plished marvels in turning barren stretches 
into fertile fields in Lithuania, and in Prussia, 
in the Kurmark and in Oderbruch. And 
though he cared for the preservation of the 
great estates of the landed nobility by the 
creation of credit institutes and government 
mortgage bureaus to guard against usury, 
such as the Berlin Loan and Exchange Bank, 
founded in 1765, still he was interested in the 
great social question of that day—the peasant 
caste. The hereditary allegiance to their 
overlords he abolished in East Prussia, 
Lithuania, and West Prussia. The most com- 
plete exposition of Frederick’s policy is his 
Prussian Law book that appeared after his 
death. In a genuine mercantile spirit these 
laws favored the increase of population in an 
under-populated country, divorce was made 
more easy, feudal serfdom abolished, and pri- 
vate property considerably limited in the pub- 
lic interest. And in the second part he rose to 
the height of declaring it the duty of the State 
to care for the citizens who were unable to 
care for themselves and to supply work to all 
those who lacked opportunity proportional to 
their strength and talents. A hundred years 
later Bismarck added to this article the great 
Civil Law of the new German Empire. 


Frederick as Historian 


There are many heavier articles on Fred- 
erick in the German reviews. His claims to 
be known as a historian are considered by 
Elizabeth von Moellen, in an article in the 
Deutsche Rundschau. 

The works of Frederick the Great are said 
to be twice as voluminous as those of Goethe, 
and they were all written in French, for the 
King, with his contempt for German, could 
hardly speak, and certainly could not write, 
his own language. In Preuss’s edition, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1846-7, the King’s writings 
run to thirty volumes. These include his 
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famous history of the three Silesian Wars, the 
third war being now better known as the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). It may here 
be remarked that Frederick did not use the 
designation ‘‘Seven Years’ War’’; that title 
was invented twenty years after the war by 
G. F. von Tempelhoff, in his history, made 
popular by Archenholtz, another historian. 

Frederick’s history of the Seven Years’ War 
was never subjected to revision, like the pre- 
vious histories, and many errors, rather tri- 
fling it may be admitted, have crept in. 


Various causes are given for the inaccuracies. 
The King complained of his bad memory, but more 
probably the chief causes were the haste in which 
the history was written and his ‘“‘sovereign care- 
lessness.’””’ The work was taken up asa kind of rec- 
reation after the day’s work. He did not approve 
of that painful accuracy which seeks to avoid a mis- 
take even in the smallest detail; it seemed to him 
pedantic and lacking in intelligence. ‘‘Our his- 
torians,”’ he thought, ‘‘have always made the mis- 
take of not distinguishing between chief and sec- 
ondary things.’”’ He despised details which di- 
verted attention from the main point. According 
to one critic, never did a King speak so impartially 
about his own deeds, or, as a statesman or general, 
so frankly about his motives or his mistakes. 
Frederick never emphasizes his own great deeds; he 
merely states facts. He apologizes for his use of 
the French language. He had considered the diffi- 
culties for a German, but, on the whole, he thought 
French the most precise, as it was also the language 


most in use in Europe at the time. Like Cesar, he 
writes in the third person, and refers to himself as 
“the King.” 

It is not possible to say how much time he 
spent on the history, but the bulk of it was proba- 
bly written in the last seven or eight months of 
1763. Though said to have been finished in De- 
cember of that year, the preface is signed March 
3rd, 1764. On February 16 he wrote to Maréchal 
d’Ecosse —‘‘ I am at work writing down my po- 
litical and military follies”; and on April 7 he 
wrote:—‘‘ The memoirs just completed convince 
me more than ever that the writing of history is 
making a collection of human follies and chance 
experiences.” 


The two chief objects he had in view in 
writing his own account of the war were, he 
said, first, to prove to posterity that it was 
not possible for him to avoid the war, and 
that the honor and welfare of the State pre- 
vented him from making any other terms 
than those agreed upon; and, secondly, to 
explain his military operations. The history 
was thus a “justification,” military and politi- 
cal. At the outbreak of the war, as we know, 
he took the aggressive, but he explains: 
“The real aggressor is undoubtedly he who 
compels another to arm and undertake a less 
serious war to avoid a more dangerous one. 
One must always choose the lesser of two 
evils.” 





‘‘CONSERVATION” IN THE GERMAN COLONIES 


LL the world knows how our conserva- 
tionists hold Germany up to us as a 
model for the conservation of natural re- 
sources, but it will be news to most of us that 
the Germans are returning the compliment, 
by holding us up as a model for themselves. 
Such, however, is the fact, to judge by a 
series of articles recently appearing in the 
Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift. To be 
sure, their case is somewhat different from 
ours, as it relates to wild game, instead of to 
water-powers and forests, and to the colonies 
instead of to the home-country. 

Singularly enough, while our colonies have 
been admirably administered in this respect, 
in contrast.to regulations at home, with the 
Germans the reverse is the case. It seems 
that, to judge by the statements of the writers, 
among whom is Prof. C. G. Schillings, one of 
the leading German authorities on the sub- 
ject, that game-laws in the German African 
colonies are practically non-existent, or that 
such as exist are disregarded, and that the 
slaughter of large game has been going on 
there at a frightful rate. 


This is particularly the case with German 
East Africa, not many years ago one of the 
richest spots in large game to be found in the 
entire world, possessing, according to Pro- 
fessor Schillings, the astonishing number of 
160 species, of which twenty-four were 
prominent members of the fauna. Within 
recent years this wealth of wild animals has 
been shot off and otherwise destroyed at a 
rate that threatens its early annihilation, if 
immediate steps are not taken looking to its 
preservation. 

The responsibility for this state of affairs 
is laid at the doors of the Colonial Office, and 
particularly at that of the colonial governors, 
of whom the present Governor Baron von 
Rechenberg is named as the chief offender. 
Not. content with permitting the slaughter 
of game and exploitation of spoils by all comers 
ad libitum, this official is accused of having 
himself helped on the slaughter by decreeing 
the utter annihilation of all large game over 
a strip fifty kilometers wide and 400 long 
(about 7700 square miles), with the alleged 
object of preventing the rinderpest from 
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spreading from the adjoining British colony. 
This exploit was undertaken with three com- 
panies of troops, and helped on by native 
negroes, and 600,000 cartridges were shot 
off. Reports tell of the slaughter of 30,000 
head of game, and 16,000 skulls are said 
to have been piled up in the single station 
of Moschi. 

“What a demoralizing effect,’ remarks one 
of the writers, “‘such a procedure must have 
had on the natives and black soldiers, to 
whom game shooting is strictly forbidden, 
anyone who knows the nature of the negro 
may easily conceive.” The remedy, needless 
to say, was far worse than the disease, but 
after it was all over, the official discovery was 
made that no rinderpest existed in the 
English district! 

Tourist-hunters from other countries are 
not responsible for any serious injury to the 
fauna; it is the Boers imported from South 
Africa, who are now repeating in the new 
land the devastation which they long since 
brought about at the Cape. These Boers 
are immigrants of the least desirable 
kind. They are ignorant, unprogressive, 
know nothing and care nothing aboyt 
game-preservation, and live like negroes in 
the bush, on practically nothing, moving 
from one place to another, and slaughter- 
ing all the game they can find for such spoils 
as they find it worth while to carry away to 
the nearest port. “Aspioneers of civiliza- 
tion,’ remarks one writer, ‘they are an 
irony.” The Boer cultivates nothing but a 
little field, two months in the year, just 
sufficient to permit him to pass as a settler, 
while the rest of the time he is pursuing his 
work of devastation, far from the haunts of 
‘uropeans, and hidden from official eyes. 
It is the Boers who have made game so 
scarce on the African steppes that it now 
cannot be found by visiting hunters except 
after long marches. 

The writers complain that while the Col- 
onial Office might remedy this state of 
affairs, it pays no attention to repre- 
sentations and will do nothing. By way 
of contrast, the excellent game-protection 
laws and their rigid enforcement in the 
adjoining British colony are referred to, 
as are also our game-protection laws in 
the West and in Alaska. Professor Schill- 
ings cites the authority of Theodore Roose- 
velt among others, and quotes Carl Hagen- 
beck as saying to him, ‘Do what you 
can, and do it quickly, for if this goes on 
there will be nothing left; I will stand 
behind you with all my knowledge and 
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experience.” The present official indiffer- 
ence, Professor Schillings terms a relic of 
barbarism. 

It is not proposed by the writers to pre- 
vent all kinds of hunting of wild game, but 
to institute and rigidly enforce such a license 
system as now exists in British East Africa, 
which without in any wise endangering the 
game, is a source of great profit to the colony, 
whereas under the present lack of system 
there is not only little profit, but there soon 
will be none at all. It is shown that of a 
hundred million hectares only one million is 
in cultivation, and that at least one or several 
million might without any disturbance to 





























CARL HAGENBECK THE ANIMAL TRAINER 
(Who demands protection for African game) 


immigration be set apart for a game-park, 
instead of, as Governor von Rechenberg is 
said to have done, removing the restrictions 
from a small game reserve that had already 
been established. 
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DENMARK’S LIFE PROBLEM 


LR geey- G the negotiations between France 

and Germany over Morocco, it was by no 
mere accident that the Politiken and other 
leading Danish papers frankly discussed Den- 
mark’s feeling toward ‘‘Germanism,’’ and 
assumed either an enthusiastic tone or, at 
least, a mild and friendly one. That portion 
of the Danish nation that controls its foreign 
policies was intensely interested in the Ger- 
man negotiations, not as to the guaranties, or 
as to the amount of “compensation,” but as 
to the general question of war and peace. 
For, confessed or not, the Danes know that 
their existence as a people may be involved 
in the foreign policies of Germany. While 
popular sentiment was, undoubtedly, at heart 
pro-French, there was also a strong feeling 
in favor of Germany. This apparent .con- 
tradiction, as well as a full discussion of other 
serious problems that confront Denmark, is 
treated—from the German viewpoint—in the 
Gegenwart (Berlin). 

Two great problems enter into Denmark’s for- 
eign policy: the North-Schleswig question and the 
fand defense of Copenhagen; ministry upon min- 
istry has fallen on account of the latter. The 
point is: Shall Copenhagen, the head and front of 
the little realm, be protected against maritime at- 
tack by batteries, mines, etc., only toward the 
Baltic, or shall it entrench itself, on modern lines, 
landward as well? The old land fortifications are 
absolutely inadequate. Even the radicals admit 
this, but they claim that an armed defense cf the 
capital would mean a positive danger—and they 
are right. Fora neutral state is spared. A coun- 
try that arms in defense experiences, in case of 
defeat, the fate of afoe. This might be said about 
the coast fortifications likewise, but these have 


their significance as protection against Norway, 
Sweden, and all sorts of contingencies. 
Shall Copenhagen be a fortified town? Nobody 
doubts that such defense would mean protection 
against Germany alone. If the English were to 
land at Esbjerg, in order to invade Schleswig- 
Holstein, every Danish nationalist would rejoice 
and the government, entertaining pretty much the 
same sentiments, would, at the utmost “ protest,”’ 
as a matter of form. The Danes are ardent 
friends of England, and apprehend no danger from 
that quarter. By far the greatest part of Danish 
imports and exports are interchanged with England. 
On the other hand, the Germans are their heredi- 
tary, warmly hated enemies, whose discomfiture 
would please them greatly. But suppose if the 
Germans were to divine this, and, forestalling‘the 
English, would occupy Jutland, prevent the en- 
trance of the English fleet, and force the Danes 
to unequivocal action? In 1870-71 the Danish 
troops were in marching order, ready to regain 
“South Jutland” in case of German defeat—which 
was fully expected. But at the news of the Ger- 
man victories they silently retreated to their 
homes. Doubtful neighbors these, the Germans 
feel, for such things cling to the memory. How, 
then, does the case stand: strict neutrality or not? 
That is the fateful question that has again con- 
fronted Denmark with the Morocco affair mak- 
ing war seem a likely contingency. In North- 
Schleswig reunion with the “‘ Kingdom’”’-is more or 
less openly agitated. In Copenhagen the people 
disclaim any knowledge about it. “‘We do not think 
of such a thing,’”’ has been the emphatic assurance 
the last weeks. But who has questioned them? 
This seemingly motiveless excuse and assurance 
looks suspicious. Officially, of course, they wish to 
ignore it—otherwise there would be a direct clash. 
But if, for example, Germany were to be defeated in 
a war with France and England, and Schleswig were 
offered to the Danes, would they reject it? If they 
were wise—yes. But as faras we know them, they 
do not seem wise enough for that. Even should 
the government hesitate, the people with their 
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fanatical, passionate temperament would force it to 
accept the tempting offer, and it would be Den- 
mark’s death-warrant. For a nation like the Ger- 
man would not brook such a defeat, would, per- 
force, retaliate before very long and, in the interests 
of its future, regain the forfeited territory. For 
the rest, the Danes have probably lost both the 
taste and the power of playing an ambiguous réle a 
second time. Some of the sober-minded among 
them, well aware of this, warn their compatriots 
against the intoxication of chefishing secret hopes 
of a Utopian future. Denmark’s réle as a ‘great 
power”’ is a thing of the past. Even a moderate 
sense of self-preservation must show her.that she 
must restrict herself to her present status, and seek 
satisfaction in herself, her culture, and spiritual 
activity. 

Thus the problems of defense and of North- 
Schleswig are most intimately allied. And hence 
it is that Germany must, upon precautionary 
grounds, regard any attempts at fortifying Copen- 


hagen as a questionable factor from which she may 
reap evil results. If she is to lend credence to the 
loyal and zealous assurances that the question of 
regaining North-Schleswig is closed for all time, 
they must be complemented by a declaration, 
backed by facts, of absolute neutrality. In that 
case it were superfluous to fortify Copenhagen. 
For it never enters any one’s mind in Germany to 
inflict the slightest injury upon neutral Denmark. 
Should the Danes be unable to prevent a landing of 
English troops by diplomatic means, they should 
‘protest’ as much against their invasion as against 
the Germans’ repelling them from Danish soil or 
anticipating their landing. The Germans would 
then bear the Danes no ill will. On the contrary, 
a loyal attitude on the part of Denmark at a single 
critical juncture would at one blow remove all sus- 
picions from the relations of the two countries and 
open up possibilities of future benefit to Denmark. 
An equivocal line of action, on the other hand, as in 
1870-71, may seal the country’s doom. 





q “s 

A PHILOSOPHICAL, 

THAT 

HE most notable achievement in. the 

domain of serious periodical literature 

that has occurred in the last twenty years, 

says Mr. W. T. Stead, writing in his English 

Review of Reviews, has been the creation of 

the Hibbert Journal, the English quarterly 

review Of religious, ethical, philosophical and 

metaphysical topics. 

In its way, he continues, it is one of the 

landmarks of literary history. 


It ranks with the creation of the Edinburgh 
Review and the founding of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. If any one had asked me or any other 
editor of periodical literature in the year 1899 
whether it was possible to secure a paying circula- 
tion fora half-crown quarterly devoted to religion, 
theology, and philosophy, the answer would have 
been emphatically in the negative. At that time 
the public seemed to have lost its appetite for 
serious reading. High thinking had gone out of 
fashion in the days immediately preceding the 
Boer War. The public mind which was not ab- 
sorbed in the acquisition of territory and the ex- 
ploiting of gold mines was intent upon the reform 
of the material conditions of the life of the poor. 
It was a materialistic age, which abhorred meta- 
physics, and regarded theological speculation with 
the same pitying contempt that we look upon the 
ingenious calculations of medieval schoolmen as 
to how many angels could stand on the point of 
a needle. 


It was at this time, nevertheless, that cer- 
tain men, of whom L. P. Jacks was one, arose 
and conceived the daring idea that there 
might be a remnant of thinkers who would, 
if the opportunity were offered, support a 
journal exclusively devoted to the high mat- 
ters of the mind. 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW 
PAYS 


This daring optimist lives in Oxford of all places 
in the world. His name, even to this day, is 
hardly known to the multitude, although he has 
successfully accomplished one of the miracles of 
the time. This man, then only forty years of age, 
is a professor in Mansfield College, Oxford. When 
full of his great idea he went to the Hibbert 
trustees and asked for their support in his novel 
venture. The trustees listened to him with sym- 
pathy: for his ideal, but with a not unnatural doubt 
born of their mature experience. After he had 
finished setting forth his conception of what a 
Hibbert Journal ought to be and what a Hibbert 
Journal might accomplish, a trustee asked him 
how many copies of such a high-class, religious, 
metaphysical, philosophical journal, published at 
half a crown a. quarter, did he think he would be 
able to sell? The promoter of the scheme, taking 
his courage in both hands, boldly replied that if 
he were fortunate he expected he would have a 
sale of seven hundred copies per quarter! ‘‘Seven 
hundred!” exclaimed the Man of Experienced 
Wisdom. “Seven hundred! You will be lucky, 
indeed, if you can sell three hundred.” Never- 
theless the trustees showed their courage and 
foresight by generously backing .up the enterprise. 


Under these discouraging circumstances, 
the Hibbert Journal was born. 


To the amazement of every one it was discovered 
that, to use the cant phrase, it filled a long-felt 
want. There was a public for a metaphysical, 
philosophical, religious review that was counted 
not by hundreds but by thousands. It was a 
success, and a paying success, from the first. When 
at the close of last year the decennial number was 
issued it had secured a circulation of about 10,000 
copies. The decennial number went up to 12,000 
and the Hibbert Journal is still going strong. 


So phenomenal a success is due, Mr. Stead 
maintains, to the editor who first of all 
divined the fact that even in the midst of this 
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materialistic generation there was “a faith- 
ful remnant which had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, and who had the courage, the per- 
sistence, and the skill to carry out without 
flinching his own conception of what the 
Hibbert Journal ought to be.” 


In his hands the Hibbert Journal became the 
arena in which all the doughty gladiators of mod- 
ern thought were free to do battle in their own way 
for their own ideas. There was nothing topical 
about the Hibbert Journal. Anything less “ palpi- 
tating with actuality”’ could hardly be conceived. 
It was to the bookstall purchaser simply “‘too dry 
for anything, heavy, unreadable, an altogether 
impossible publication.”’ Yet the editor has found 
his public, and the Hibbert Journal circulates 
10,000 copies. 


How can the success be explained? It cer- 
tainly is not due, as is the success of some 
magazines, to the all-pervading personality 
of the editor. 


Never was there a more impersonal editor. So 
far as the reader is concerned, the identity of the 
editor is hidden behind an impenetrable shroud of 
thick darkness. His name does not appear on the 
title-page, and his occasional contributions rank 
simply side by side with those of other contribu- 
tors. Yet his brain has created the journal. His 
power of selection, perhaps still more his instinct- 
ive genius for rejection, is perceptible in every 
number. He is an ideal keeper of the ring. No 
one can tell from the choice of essayist on whose 

















EDITOR JACKS OF THE ‘“ HIBBERT JOURNAL ” 


side the editor ranges himself. He is concerned 
solely about two things: Has the man a thought, 
and can he express it? 


THE LATEST FRENCH IMMORTAL: HENRI 
DE REGNIER 


O* the 18th of January the poet Henri de 
Régnier was received by M. C. Comte 
de Mun into the Académie Francaise. M. 
André Chaumeil in the Revue Hebdomadaire 
(Paris) reviews the achievements of M. de 
Régnier, if one can use such a positive term 
for the elusive, graceful tales that are his 
most valuable contribution to French letters. 

Henri de Régnier has the passion for old 
provincial gardens, blossoming apple or- 
chards not far from a chateau, charming as in 
a Watteau background. His secret bent is 
not the mountain or the deserted somber 
heath, but for groves, avenues with the per- 
spective of a facade richly ornamented with 
the nymphs of Diana de Poitiers. And 
everywhere, side by side with the smiling 
Nature of parks and orchards, he has sung 
precious stuffs, ivories, and bronzes—a world 
of dazzling form and color—that has become 
by work of painter, sculptor, or craftsman 
a sacred deposit for a fleeting image of beauty. 
In this world there occur sumptuous and vio- 


lent deeds, sometimes quaint and singular 
and often laughable. There are dryads and 
naiads, centaurs, noble Venetians, comedians, 
lovers, soldiers and merry women, and the 
shadow of the Roi Soleil. But the past 
breathes from all these tales with an airy mys- 
tery and poetic charm. Pleasure, laughter, 
and tragedy have the softened tones of old 
engravings and take on the seeming serenity 
of things that are laid aside in an old cabinet. 

Through this aspect of his art, a mellow 
dignity is lent to the indulgent melancholy 
that may be regarded as M. de Régnier’s sali- 
ent note. Ata time when his countrymen were 
singularly lacking in idealism, grace, and faith, 
he has not undertaken to preach to them, but 
in spite of innovations and the fashion of the 
hour, he has told the glory of Versailles and 
the Grand Monarque, the calm of the cloister 
and the splendor of the gods of the Renais- 
sance. In “Couleur de Temps,” which was of 
the blue of Maeterlinck’s imagery, the atmos- 
phere is of a fresh and dewy May morning 
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suddenly darkened: by ominous clouds. In 
the “Tréfle Blanc,” the poet has mirrored the 
silent dreamy provincial town with herb- 
grown pavements and gardens with fruit- 
laden boughs, fragrant with pinks and box 
hedge. Another day M. de Régnier meets on 
his promenade those individualists that the 
eighteenth century called libertines. There is 
no book which has so astonishingly rendered 
the age full of stately reverences and rich bro- 
cade as ‘‘La Double Maitresse.” We do not 
see an arbitrary arrangement serving to evoke 
an epoch, but that epoch itself, colored, de- 
tailed, life-sized. ‘I have only sought to 
slide several shadows @ la francaise through 
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my magic lantern show,” said M. de Régnier 
in the preface, and because these silhouettes 
bear themselves with such robust gallantry 
and a moral insouciance as gracious as in a 
pagan pastoral, this past which seemed so 
inert and moss-grown is quick in our own 
veins, our tastes, our desires. With M. 
Chaumeil we could believe that all the fairies 
of old France—elf of grove and fountain, 
dame-fairy of palaces and noble speech, 
sparkling cobweb of rapier and seductive 
Vivien of fine adventure—have flitted by the 
poet and entreated him to guard intact the 
memory of their grace and splendor for those 
who still may have fancy’s eye to see. 





THE DECADENCE OF PROTESTANTISM IN 
FRANCE 


ROTESTANTISM occupies an anoma- 

lous position in France. The proportion 
of Protestants to the total number of in- 
habitants is as 1:60; and yet one often hears 
it said that a town is three-fourths, four-fifths, 
or nine-tenths Catholic where the Protestant 
population is negligible. Or a town is stated 
to be Protestant which is Protestant in repu- 
tation only. The deputy, a native, is a 
Protestant; the mayor and his assistant are 
Protestant; likewise the greater number of 
the municipal councilors; the physician, the 
notary, the justice of the peace, the tax- 
gatherer, the principal grocer, the leading 


merchant—all the public men and the richest .- 


men in the town are Protestant. ‘ But,” 
writes M. Onésime Reclus in La Revue 
(Paris), “all that glitters is not gold: when 
the evening sun strikes the glass of a castle 
one at a distance may see the windows more 
easily than the dungeon.” He recalls one 
such town, famous twenty leagues around for 
its good society, its wealth, and which was 
known as Protestant ‘‘from the justice of the 
peace to the man who with beat of drum 
proclaimed the price of bread,’’ whereas the 
people were Catholic by 20 tor. Times have 
changed. 

The aristocracy, or, to be exact, the Calvinist 
citizens, have disappeared. One sees only some 
old men and women at the Sunday morning ser- 
vices; twelve, fifteen, eighteen persons assist at the 
prayers; on the féte-days perhaps there are eight or 
ten more. Half of the faithful sleep in their pews 
before sleeping in the cemetery; and so much has 
the faith decayed that it is not certain that they 
believe in their resurrection from the dead as did 
their fathers before them. 

This is no exceptional case: in many an- 
other town has Protestantism decreased little 


by little. And yet in many places where 
according to their numbers, the Protestants 
should have an infinitesimal place in the 
machinery of the state they are almost the 
chief factor. Formerly there was reason for 
the superiority of the Protestants over the 
Catholics. Fifty to sixty-five years ago the 
former were really the élite of the nation, 
because they were better educated and more 
noble-minded than their Catholic com- 
patriots. 


From the first, the Gospel was read to them in 
the vulgar tongue; the Psalms were chanted in 
French instead of in the Latin of the plain song. 
. . The paternal or maternal home served to 
inspire serious thoughts. The occupants of such 
homes were brought to believe in the seriousness of 
life, that probity was better than deceit, even from 
a business point of view. 


As illustrating the reputation for honesty 
attained by Protestants, M. Reclus relates 
the following anecdote: 

One day five or six young men, poor Huguenots 
of the Southwest, presented themselves at a pension 
where the living was good but dear. They were 
not prepossessing in appearance; but when the 
landlady learned that they were Calvinists, she 
welcomed them with the following: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
I will receive you without hesitation. You may 
pay me when you please; in twenty years if you 
like. No Protestant has ever robbed me of a sou.” 


This was but one example in a thousand. 

One chief reason for the decline of Protes- 
tantism is held, by the writer in La Revue, to 
be the very large number of sects into which 
it is split up; and in this connection he cites 
the case of Canada whose last census gave 
more than sixty different denominations or 
bodies, ranging from “The Church of the 
World to Come” to “Reincarnationists.” 
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In France itself the divisions of the Protes- 
tants number a dozen or so, from the Salva- 
tion Army to Darbyists. And these sects, 
at least some of them, are irreconcilable in 
regard to doctrine.. The orthodox believe the 
common formula, that “Christ is God crucified 
for our sins and resurrected for our justifica- 
tion.” The Liberals ‘regard the so-called 
Son of God as an ordinary man, but excep- 
tionally good, ‘popular,’ and fraternal.” 
Before the Franco-Prussian War there were 
in France about 800,000 Protestants; in 1903, 
650,000. The Lutherans had decreased from 
281,000 to 80,000. This is explained by the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. In Paris the propor- 
tion of Protestants to the total inhabitants is 
1:54; in the whole country, as stated above, 
it is 1:60. They have thus become but a 
mere leaven. But “where the dough does 
not rise, the leaven dries up.”” The Protes- 
tants, says M. Reclus, “will continue si- 
lently and by degrees to disappear.” In one 
parish known to him, in which in 1820 the 
Protestants numbered 1820, at the beginning 
of the present century not 600 were to be 
found. The decrease was due “to mixed 
marriages, religious nonchalance, increasing 
indifference to religion, and, above all, to 
voluntary sterility.”” The Calvinists in par- 
ticular are brought under the last-mentioned 
charge. “They are too rich.” The Protes- 
tants of France are “not to be commiserated 


BEDOUINS OF THE 


S hers general impression being that the 
American Indian is rapidly dying out, it 
will doubtless surprise many persons to 
learn that there is at least one tribe which, 
so far from being in a moribund condition, 
is rapidly increasing in numbers and grow- 
ing in wealth and prosperity. The tribe in 
question is that of the Navajos (pronounced 
““Nav’ahos,” and consequently often spelled 
that way), in warfare with whom it is said 
that for eighteen years (1849-1867) the 
United States expended more than $3,000,000 
annually. For a hundred years, from about 
1750, the Navajos had been on the war-path; 
in 1821 their country passed under the newly 
established Mexican republic; and in 1846 
it became by the fortunes of war a possession 
of the United States. But none of these 
changes troubled the members of the tribe, 
who with perfect impartiality pillaged Mex- 
icans, American settlers, and Pueblo Indians, 
“‘removing”’ their horses, goats, or sheep, and 
appropriating anything and everything else 
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with; for they have been the instruments of 
their own decay. Their own Book says ‘One 
cannot serve God and Mammon’: they have 
chosen Mammon.” 


AMERICAN DESERT 


for which they had any use. In 1863, an 
expedition organized under Col. Kit Carson 
at last conquered the tribesmen, 8000 of 
whom were sent to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 
and held there till 1867. In the latter year 
they were allowed to return to their old 
home where their reservation was established; 
and there they have ever since remained. 
On their return to their reservation the 
government distributed rations for four 
years, and gave to them a number of goats, 
sheep, and horses; and for forty years the 
Navajos have been self-supporting. To-day 
they are in a very flourishing condition. 
There is a reason for this prosperity. What 
this reason is, is interestingly explained by 
Mr. John L. Cowan in Out West (Los Angeles). 
He writes: 


Of all products of aboriginal art and industry, 
the only one that has won for itself an enduring 
place in modern civilized life is the Navajo blanket. 
. . . Exact statistics of the number and value of 
the blankets woven by the Navajos are unobtain- 
able. The leading trader on the reservation has 
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A NAVAJO RUG 


bought from the tribespeople blankets to the 
value of $50,000 in a single year. The estimate 
has been made that the total value of blankets 
woven and sold by the members of this tribe each 
year approximates half a million dollars. This 
is really an astonishing showing, in an industry 
representing the manual labor of the squaws of 
a single aboriginal tribe. 


The Navajos have no permanent habita- 
tions; nor, on the other hand, are they true 
nomads. Mr. Cowan terms them “the Bed- 
ouins of the American desert,” moving when 
necessary to obtain better pasturage or a 
more abundant water supply. The flocks 
and the families are always on the move; 
and in all the family’s wanderings the loom 
and the distaff are carried along. The loom 
is such a primitive affair that “no one but a 
barbarian would attempt its manipulation.” 


It consists essentially of two frames, the warp 
frame and the main frame. The warp frame is 
made of four sticks lashed together so as to form 
an oblong. The warp is wound upon it from top 
to bottom, the threads crossing in the center. 
The main frame is made by planting two posts 
upright in the ground. In lieu of posts, two desert 
cedars, growing conveniently close together, are 
often employed. Two cross beams are lashed to 
these uprights, one forming the top and the other 
the bottom of the main frame. The Navajos have 
no spinning wheel, byt use instead a crude distaff, 
in the use of which the squaws become remarkably 
dexterous, spinning threads of surprising uniform- 
ity. Every thread in a Navajo blanket is spun 
at least twice, and those used for the warp are 
spun three or four times. No shuttle is employed 
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by the Navajo weavers. Their yarns are wound 
in balls, which are worked back and forth between 
the warp threads by hand. This. is inexpressibly 
slow and tedigus, but in it lies the advantage of 
the aboriginal worker, making imitation of the 
product by the looms of the white man an impos- 
sibility. . . . Therefore there are no imitations on 
the market. 

The patterns are generally geometric de- 
signs, and the colors most in favor are black 
blue, red, and yellow. The average weight 
of a Navajo blanket is twenty pounds, and 
the value about $1 to $2 per pound. For- 
merly, blankets were made from yarn raveled 
from bayeta cloth; but none of these has 
been produced for many years. They are 
valued at $200 to $1000 each, and most of 
them have passed into the hands of collectors. 

In addition to their aboriginal industry, 
the Navajos acquired from the Spaniards 
the silversmith’s art. With very crude and 
inadequate tools they fashion buckles, brace- 
lets, saddle and bridle ornaments, spoons, 
and many other articles. 

The Navajos are fortunate 
in having a congenial occupation that places the 
necessities of life easily within their reach. They 
have been still more fortunate in that they have, so 
far, been permitted to remain Indians. . . . Many 
years ago, two children of Mauelito (the greatest 
of all Navajo war chiefs) died in a government 
school in the East. Ever since then the Navajos 
have stubbornly refused to permit their children 
to be taken to distant schools to be educated. To 
that, in great measure, may be attributed the 
immunity of the tribespeople from consumption. 

The Navajo blanket having created its 
own field which cannot be filled by the pro- 
ducts of the power loom, the government is 
desirous of aiding the tribespeople as much 
as possible, in the introduction of improved 
breeds of sheep, dyes of better quality, etc.; 
and if the braves can be induced to see that, 
their trade of warrior having disappeared, 
there is nothing derogatory in their helping 
their squaws at the loom, there is great 
promise in the future for the Navajos. 

Apparently the only cloud on the Navajo 
horizon at the present time is the prospect 
that a large proportion of the fertile lands 
that they have been so long permitted to 
enjoy undisturbed because no one else wanted 
them, will finally be lost forever to members 
of the tribe. Several of the valleys on the 
reservation have an abundant water supply 
available for irrigation, and it is commonly 
believed that other parts of the Navajo lands 
are adapted to “‘dry farming.” There are 
also valuable pine forests on the reservation, 
and much of it is underlaid by coal deposits, 
while petroleum has recently been discovered 
not far from Gallup. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 
HINDU THEOSOPHY AND WHAT IT 


ENDING with an apt quotation from the 

French of Renan, “‘It is, in a sense, very 
important to know what other humans are 
thinking upon a problem—for, even if to us a 
question is insoluble, it is interesting to follow 
various human efforts at solution,” G. Bus- 
ken Huet contributes a most interesting 
article upon Hindu Theosophy to the Gids, 
the Dutch review. 

He first of all takes to task the average 
professor of esoteric subjects, for writing up 
their conclusions and the results of their 
labors in too abstruse a fashion, thereby mak- 
ing the same unintelligible to the average 
reader. The writer then passes in review the 
earlier Indian systems immediately preced- 
ing Buddhism, chronologically, and points out 
that their outstanding feature, without ex- 
ception, was an unqualified pessimism, and 
he proceeds: 


The primary concept of all these systems is a 
pessimism, that is most clearly discernible in 
Buddhism. Only through contemplation, coupled 
with asceticism, can one find a better way to free 
a man from everlasting perdition. This pessimism 
is in marked contrast to the earlier primitive re- 
ligions, which asked everything from their gods, 
from wisdom to riches. Out of this pronounced 
pessimism of Buddhist teachings the writer traces 
the modern cult known as Theosophy. Further in 
the practice of theosophy it is clear that there is 
much that is merely an outcome of primitive re- 
ligious conceptions. The technical term for the 
main idea of the practice is ‘“‘tapas.’’ By tapas is 
meant self-inflicted punishments, and constant self- 
abnegation, and a species of persistent asceticism. 


The writer then goes on to examine the 
essentials of Sankhya, the philosophy of 
Vedanta, and Buddhism. From this exami- 
nation he is led to say that the Indian phi- 
losophy of to-day is the outcome of the influ- 
ence, on the one hand, of the most primitive 
religious practice, with the highest possible 
form of devotion to God, and the God idea, 
on the other. Fora Western man the system 
is still very quaint, but it has been imported 
both to England and America by devotees 
of “Theosophy” who have undoubtedly de- 
rived their inspiration from this Indian 
system. 

Proceeding Mr. Huet examines the effect 
of European thought upon Indian, and of 
Indian thought upon Western, as a result of 
higher education on the one side, and an 
acquired interest on the other. The effect of 
modern thought upon India has been felt 
most since it has-been under British influence, 
and the tendency has been to evolve a sort of 
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MADAME BLAVATSKY, PRIESTESS OF THEOSOPHY 
nationalized Christianity, bascd upon the 
essentials of the Christ ideal, and the surviv- 
ing thought of the other systems. What the 
influx of Indian thought is doing in Europe 
and America is another matter. The writer 
holds that no doubt the pantheism of Spinoza 
existed outside that conception in Indian 
thought, and he does not assume Spinoza 
knew of it even, but he is not so sure that it 
has not had tremendous effect upon the 
modern thinkers, who favor a pantheistic 
cum materialistic system of philosophy. 
Calderon’s idea that “Life is a dream” must 
be very sensibly near to the Indian philoso- 
pher, and therein it is nét dissimilar to the 
materialistic philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
Thus does the writer clearly show his main 
thesis, that Indian “ Theosophy ” is not with- 
out its significance in encouraging the prevail- 
ing materialistic tendency of the times. He 
makes this more clear by asserting that 
Eduard von Hartmann, whom he alls 
Schopenhauer’s disciple, and who is of course 
the very high priest of the materialistic cult, 
is undoubtedly obsessed by the fascinating 
cult of the Indian. 

Praising Buddhism for much that was 
good in the past, he scathingly attacks the 
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more recent disciples of Theosophy, and 
says he: 


The theosophy of wily Madame Blavatsky is a 
mere aping of Buddhist mannerisms, with material- 
istic doctrines, and even worse practice. There 
are in England and America certain various ex- 
ponents of Indian ‘‘Theosophy”’ who give a fair 
and genuine representation of the same, whatever 
their beliefs; but a strong protest must be made 
against the horde of theorists, who commit the 
most unspeakable atrocities, under the guise of 
religion, and with the claim that they are following 
the practices demanded by their theosophical sys- 
tem. Still the success in so many lands of the 
Theosophical societies, presents a strange phenom- 
enon, and is not to be ignored. To many who 
have become its adherents it no doubt presents 
something newer than the old-fashioned ideas of 
their native churches, that and nothing more. But 
it must also inevitably be that there are those 
within the fold who are there because they are 
anxious to think out for themselves a religious 
solution, and have thought deeply upon the prob- 
lem which it devolves every intelligent human to 
think upon. 


One of the attractions of this teaching un- 
doubtedly is, says the writer, the doctrine of 
reincarnation. This doctrine is far more wide- 
spread than one usually thinks, and Indian 
theosophy is by no means without its signifi- 
cance upon this aspect of religious specula- 
tion, apart from its bearing upon other mat- 
ters. In France alone—which normally is a 
country which has the reputation that it is 
not interested in this kind of subject—there 
are five writers who have devoted themselves 
to a consideration of this topic, Enfantin, 
Leroux, Jean Reynaud, Flammarion, and 
Figuer, and there are possibly others. The 
writer concludes by expressing his belief that 
the interest of the subject will induce con- 
siderable further investigation of the system, 
and therein, because of its indorsement of 
prevailing materialistic tendencies, lies its 
primary significance for professors of other 
religions. 


THE OVER-SEA RAILWAY TO KEY WEST 


ANUARY 22, 1912, witnessed the realiza- 
tion of the life-dream of an American 
_citizen and the opening to traffic of what is 
probably the most remarkable railway in the 
Western hemisphere. An all-rail route to 
Key West!—the thing seems impossible. Yet 
the apparently impossible has been achieved; 
and an over-ocean iron road, which twenty- 
five years ago would have been regarded as 
the vision of a dreamer, has been brought 
into operation and come to be looked upon 
as a commonplace factor in everyday life. 
The official title of this unique piece of 
railroad engineering is the “Key West Exten- 
sion” of the Florida East Coast Railway; 
and this represents a line 156 miles in length, 
from Homestead, just south of Miami, to 
Key West, at the southern end of the State. 
The February Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union gives some details of the work, from 
which we learn that “all construction work 
of the ordinary railroad kind had to be aban- 
doned, new methods and new principles had 
to be introduced, and a unique system had 
to be devised before accomplishment was 
assured.” This new system consisted in 
“the erection of the track on stone arches 
whose foundations were the bed of the sea, 
and the continuance of that substantial 
trestlework into the open ocean, at one place 
even out of sight of land.” 
This series of viaducts connects the small 
islands of the coast, with drawbridges at 


intervals, so that the navigation of the fish- 
ing fleets and small steamers is not interfered 
with. Concerning these viaducts the Bul- 
letin says: 


Southwest of Long Key, ninety-two miles from 
Miami, the first of the wonderful viaduct work 
begins. . . . The —rst viaduct is over two miles 
long, the track being thirty-one feet above mean 
low water. It has a series of one hundred and 
eighty arches of reénforced concrete, built to with- 
stand wave action as well as to bear trains, and is 
a substantial structure. .It has the aspect of a 
Roman aqueduct. The spans are almost all of 
fifty feet, although some are sixty feet, spread, 
resting on piers set into solid rock and strengthened 
by piles. The base of the pier at rock surface is 
twenty-eight feet, and at the springing line of arch 
twenty feet seven inches. From the water to the 
crown of the arch is twenty-five feet. . . . From 
Knights Key to Big Pine Key, about thirteen 
miles . . . there are three viaducts, a four-mile 
stretch in all, crossing water thirty feet deep. 


While allowing all due credit to the engi- 
neers and others who assisted in the mental 
and physical tasks involved, every one, says 
the Bulletin, acknowledges “that the genius 
in whose mind the scheme was evolved is 
Henry M. Flagler.” In carrying to a suc- 
cessful conclusion this remarkable over-sea 
railroad, he “renewed his youth, while giving 
to the world one of its greatest factors in 
civilization.” 


Mr. Flagler was born in 1836; in his business 
life he has lived in Michigan, Ohio, and New 
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York, but did not become interested in Florida 
until his maturer years, when he had planned a 
virtual retirement . and sought a winter home 
there. Then he saw, better than any other, the 
possibilities of growth in that peninsula. His large 
fortune, accumulated during his activities with 
the Standard Oil Company, gave him the power to 
do, and with that he developed the city of St. 
Augustine, the upper portion of the Florida East 
Coast Railway, and the chain of hotels stretching 
along the coast as far south as Palm Beach and 
Miami. But his strength of character, together 
with his trained imagination, led him at once to 
the perception of the essential value of the rail- 
way, if extended in this unique manner along the 
keys to the tip of the State. With the inspiration 
of this idea he began what may be called a new 
career, and for twenty-five years he has worked 
toward this single end—the completion of the 
railway. 


For some years a line had been in operation 
from Jacksonville to St. Augustine, a distance 
of thirty-seven miles. As southward travel 
increased, this line was continued to Palm 
Beach, a stretch of 263 miles. Further aug- 
mentation of travel and agricultural develop- 
ment resulted in the extension of the road to 
Miami, sixty-six miles farther; and, finally, 
it was decided to carry the line to Key West, 
156 miles away to the south. 

The schedule time for the journey from 
Washington, D. C., to Havana, as now ad- 
vertised, is forty-six hours; but it is proposed 
to transfer the trains bodily to large steamers 
of high speed, and thus to convey both 
passengers and freight through to Cuba with- 
out any change between New York and 
Havana. Perishable fruit from Cuba will 
now be at Boston, New York, or Washing- 
ton hours, and perhaps days, ahead of the 
present ocean transport system. Moreover, 





























THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY, WHICH JOINS 
KEY WEST TO THE MAINLAND 


Key West being the nearest port in the 
United States to Panama, with the opening 
of the Canal a vast amount of traffic will be 
drawn toward the Florida East Coast Railway. 


EGYPT, TURKEY, AND ENGLAND IN THE 
TRIPOLITAN WAR 


SIN CE the beginning of the war the Egyp- 

tians have done their utmost to help, 
morally, industrially and in every other 
possible way, the fighting Moslems in Tripoli. 
Committees have been organized to raise 
funds for the Ottoman navy, for the ‘‘Red 
Crescent,” and for defraying the general war 
expenses. Volunteers by the thousands have 
crossed the closely guarded frontier into 
Cyrenaica, with arms, munitions, camels and 
horses. In short, Egypt has, in the words of 
many Turkish journals, done more to help 
the war than has Turkey herself. At the 
head of these various committees are promi- 
nent Egyptian pashas, princes, and among 


the contributors to the funds are the Khe- 
dive, the princes, the ladies of the court, and 
the rich Egyptian landowners as well as the 
poorest inhabitants, Bedouins or Fellaheen. 
More than £1,000,000 have been subscribed, 
and priceless stores of provisions and war 
ammunitions have been sent over. 

But much more important are the four 
or five “Red Crescent” missions sent by the 
central organization-in Cairo to help the 
wounded. These expeditions are perfectly 
organized and complete according to the 
latest scientific discoveries. A full contin- 
gent of volunteers, doctors, apothecaries, 
nurses, etc., accompanies each expedition, 
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and thus a great lack of the service is filled 
by the generosity of the Egyptians. 

It was feared at the beginning of hostilities 
that the entire ‘‘ Egyptian question ” would be- 
come one of actuality, as the Sultan, according 
to firmans (Imperial edicts) and treaties, 
could call’ upon the “Imperial Egyptian 
army” to protect the border provinces of 
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peaceful, some of these parades finished by 
riots and fights, which the Egyptian press 
accuses the Italian inhabitants of having 
caused, as was the case in Alexandria. The 
general boycott against Italy, Italian manu- 
factures, and Italians has found in Egypt 
quite a large field, so much so that the Italian 
diplomatic representative has repeatedly 


Cyrenaica or Tripoli, or possibly request the protested against it. 


permission of the Egyptian Government— 


The greatest ‘demonstration of all was the 
recent visit to Egypt of Ziaeddin 











A SUGGESTION OF FALSEHOOD 


(England annexing Egypt whilst Turkey is otherwise engaged) 


his vassal—to allow the free passage of Otto- 
man troops through the Canal and over 
Egypt to Tripoli. Fortunately these ques- 
tions were not raised. 

The powerful nationalist movement in 
Egypt is using the present events to invite 
the population to insist on the right of help- 
ing the suzerain state in Tripoli. Egypt, 
however, has declared her neutrality, and the 
British troops are trying to observe it, except 
that the aforesaid smuggling of war material, 
food and men is going on, of ,course under 
some difficulties. Recently the orders were 
more severe, and these have excited the native 
Egyptian press to a high degree. They de- 
clare that while the government is trying to 
be neutral regarding Turkey, it is helping 
Italy by allowing various fishing and other 
crafts to leave Alexandria and other ports 
daily with food for the Italian fleet. There 
have been various public demonstrations, 
when the populace have demonstrated their 
allegiance to their Sultan and Caliph by 
carrying flags, inscriptions, and speeches, and 
while most of these have been orderly and 





Effendi, the eldest son of the present 


greet, in the name of his father and 
the suzerain of Egypt, King George 
of England, on his way to India, to 
be crowned there as Emperor. The 
importance of this visit at the time 
was great. It was a good diplomatic 
stroke of old Said Pasha, as it was 
calculated to greet a friendly sover- 
eign passing through Ottoman “terri- 
tory” and water, to thank the Egyp- 
tians for their patriotism and fidelity 
to the Sultan and Caliph and to 
stimulate them more, to show to Eng- 
land and the rest*of the world— 
especially the Moslem powers—the 
influence of the Sultan over the 300,- 
000,000 Moslems of the world, and 
how easy it was for Turkey to influ- 
ence the behavior of Egyptians, and 
possibly also the fidelity of the Mos- 
lems in India to their new Emperor. 

The Egyptian press attached great import- 
ance to these two visits, and as these journals 
are among the best known in the entire Moslem 
world, their opinions are respected. Some of the 
Turkish journals had their special correspond- 
ents therefor the occasion. This is what the 
correspondent of the Jeune-Turc had to say: 

The visit was a masterpiece of diplomacy of the 
Grand Vizier, because from the Ottoman and inter- 
national point of view it will have a considerable 
effect. . . . It is an historical event of first order. 
. . . The Egyptian press has acclaimed the arrival 
of the prince and has discussed his interview with 
the King at Port Said in such a manner that one 
is astonished to find this press so well aware of the 
interests of the country and the Ottoman Empire. 
. . . The receptions to the prince and his suite of 
great advisers to his father by the people, the 
King, the Khedive and Lord Kitchener were great 
and the patriotism and enthusiasm of the Egyp- 
tians were worthy of their renown. . . . The senti- 
ments of loyalty and attachment shown by the 
Egyptians to the son of the Caliph and Sultan, not- 
withstanding thirty years of British occupation, 
were a revelation for many... . / All Egypt was 
joyful and the valley of the Nile felt the patriotic 
sentiments of Ottomanism, so much that if ever 
Turkey’ should abandon Egypt, the latter will 
never abandon Turkey. 
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Sultan of Turkey, Mehmed V., to. 
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MOROCCO AND THE AWAKENING OF 
NATIONALISM IN SPAIN 


ISHOP CREIGHTON once wrote to 
Gladstone advising the publication of a 
series of works which should give a résumé 
of the political history and the constitution 
of the principal European states, it being, 
in his judgment, “highly important that 
public men should know what they were 
talking about when speaking of France or 
of Russia.” ‘My observations convince 
me,” he added, “that our ignorance of the 
events of the past -sixty years is simply 
colossal.” 

An anonymous writer in the Corres pondant 
(Paris), who cites the foregoing in the intro- 
duction to his article on “France, Spain, 
and England in Morocco,” facetiously ob- 
serves that England is not the only country 
in which such a series is indispensable. He 
begins by reminding his readers that England, 
after having held Tangier from 1661 to 1684, 
evacuated it in the latter year, “‘and since 
then has never ceased to regret having done 
so.” In 1859, a few days before war was 
declared between Spain and Morocco, Lord 
Palmerston wrote to Lord John Russell: 
“Tt is evident that France aims, by means 
of Spain, to obtain on either side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar fortified points which, 
in case of a war between Spain and France 
on one side and England on the other, would 
by cross-fires render the passage of the Straits 
very difficult and very dangerous, and would 
virtually close the Mediterranean to us.” 
He advised that the Emperor of Morocco 
should be requested to ask England to occupy 
Tangier in his name during hostilities. By 
the peace of Tetuan certain portions of Moor- 
ish territory were ceded to Spain. 

Rivalry between France and Great Britain 
continued till 1904, in which year an agree- 
ment was entered into whereby England, 
in exchange for the recognition of the status 
quo in Egypt and various other concessions, 
assented to France’s proposal that she should 
establish order in Morocco and introduce 
certain military, financial, and administra- 
tive reforms. Early in 1905 France sent a 
mission to Morocco seeking to extend French 
influence in that country, but Germany, 
which had not been consulted in the matter, 
suddenly took a hand in affairs; the German 
Emperor visited Tangier and announced his 
determination to allow no power to receive 
preference at the hands of Morocco to the 
detriment of German interests. The Con- 
ference at Algeciras followed, the net results 


being that while French aspirations received 
a setback, the entente between France and 
Great Britain was strengthened. 

The Correspondant writer deems it wise 
to remind his readers of these events, the 









































SPAIN COMING OUT OF THE MOROCCAN TROUBLE 
IN THE USUAL WAY 


better to delineate the course of conduct 
pursued by Spain the while. It has been 
charged by certain malcontents that Spain 
was willing, owing to her losses in the Antilles 
and the Philippines, and troubled as she was 
by internal discords, to submit to “the yoke 
of France,” and to follow in the footsteps 
of that country with regard to Moroccan 
affairs. But, as Sefior Maura stated in 
August, 1907, 


Spain will not take the offensive in Morocco, 
unless the aggression of the latter shall be of such 
a nature that to ignore it would entail great shame. 

We shall remain simple spectators of the 
internal struggles which will distract Morocco and 
France should the troops of the latter country 
penetrate the interior of Moorish territory. In 
that case we, for the defense of our national ideals, 
should spare no efforts, nor should we shirk any 
sacrifice. 


The noteworthy feature in this connection 
is the manifestation of a resurrection of 
nationalism throughout Spain. A _ writer 
in the Nuestro Tiempo of September, 1911, 
says: 


The elements of Spanish national life in all their 
purity, found in the army and in the clergy, faith- 
ful to their historic traditions, are found also in 
the people, who by instinct are conservative in 
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their hatred of France. At the side of thespeople, 
the clergy, the army, are also the men who rep- 
resent most truly contemporary Spanish men- 
tality... . Young Spain is at this moment 
solemnly resolved. . . . In all that concerns the 
Moroccan policy, the conjunction of Spanish 
mentality, the people, the army, will so codperate 
as to gain the victory. The clergy will wash their 
hands, so to speak, in order to hold the sword. 
This by no means excludes the Liberals, who, 
while they are Liberals, are also Spaniards, and 
who will renounce the ideas of radicalism im- 
ported from France for the ideals of our people 
and our nation. 


The Corres pondant writer warns Frenchmen 
that it is a great mistake to assume that Spain 
is ‘dominated by France,” and to ignore the 
grand movement toward nationalism which 
to-day animates all classes of the Spanish peo- 
ple. He quotes M. Thiers, who, remarking that 
he considered that the war with Spain was the 
cause of the downfall of the great Emperor, 
added: ‘The chief interest of France is to be 
on such terms with Spain that she shall be cer- 
tain never to find in the latter an enemy.” 





WHY AMERICAN MUSIC STUDENTS SHOULD 
STUDY IN AMERICA 


HE Shakespearian dictum, “‘ Home-keep- 

ing youth have ever homely wits,” does 

not, in the opinion of Miss Louise Llewellyn, 

apply to young American students of music. 

Writing in Musical America, that lady con- 

cedes the advantages to be derived from 

foreign travel by American artists. But, if 

the artist is in search of ‘“atmosphere,”’ he 
need not go abroad for it. 


Every country has its own peculiar atmosphere. 
America is no exception. The atmosphere of 
America is not the same in kind, of course, as that 
of the Latin countries, for instance, but it is one, 
nevertheless, of infinite value to the development 
of an artist and of a man. An atmosphere of 
youth, vigor, enthusiasm, hope, is one that should 
produce profound and enduring qualities in art 
and in character; for all great art is analogous to 
life itself. They are almost interchangeable terms. 
True art helps one to live. True living helps one 
to art. 


If the young student has only a limited 
time for study, and is obliged to choose be- 
tween Europe-and his native land for his 
work, Miss Llewellyn advises him (in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred) to stay at home, 
for ‘if he be serious, he will find his oppor- 
tunities and make his atmosphere.” She ad- 
vances seven reasons for giving this advice: 


In the first place, there are just as good teachers 
in America as there are in Europe, and no doubt 
more of them. 

Second, this country is mentally healthier for 
young people, just as surely as a bright sunny 
garden is a better playground for a child than a 
conservatory filled with the rarest flowers. 

Third, transplanting is always an experiment. 
Any sensitive organism when he loses contact with 
old associations may lose also his alertness of 
judgment, his normal sense of values. . . . I have 
known a number of sane, well-educated young 
Americans of good families who have gone to 
Paris, settled down in the ‘‘quarter’’ and ended by 
exchanging entirely their own code of manners, 


morals and habits of thought for what they thought 
was the ‘‘French point of view.’’ As a matter of 
fact, the point of view with which they come into 
contact there among the minor poets and salon 
painters and sidewalk diners is not the ‘‘French 
point of view’’ any more than that of Broadway, 
the Casino, the Herald Square and the Bijou 
Theater is the American point of view. 

Fourth, mental influences aside, complete physi- 
cal acclimation rarely takes place in less than a 
year of time. 

Fifth, studious concentration must be interrupt- 
ed by the attention required by the difference in 
material conditions and foreign customs of various 
sorts. 

Sixth, by lack of familiarity with these condi- 
tions, students are sometimes led into errors during 
their first year of study abroad, the results of 
which affect their entire careers. 

Seventh, the difference in the attitude toward life 
of the foreign teacher and his American pupil. 
The heritage and training of the Continental are so 
essentially different from that of the American that 
there cannot exist between them the tempera- 
mental understanding that exists between people 
of the same race. 


Turning from negative to positive reasons, 
there are many advantages to be gained by 
an American music student from studying in 
an institution at home. 


The institutions of Europe, being essentially for 
native talent, for the most part subsidized by the 
government, are able to admit only a very limited 
number of Americans, whose chances for advance- 
ment, even then, are not likely to equal those of 
their comrades. Consider, then, some of the oppor- 
tunities, little enough appreciated by the people 
who cry down America from the art standpoint, 
of a student in an American institution. His 
course is extremely broad, if he be regularly enrolled, 
including numerous subjects, both theoretical and 
applied, so that, if he be talented and industrious, 
he has the chance of winning the respect and per- 
sonal interest not only of one, but of all of his 
professors, each of whom has his own personal 
relations which aid him in the advantageous plac- 
ing of his pupils. Then there are the immense 
benefits of the ensemble music. 


a) 








a) 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG, THE MAN 


sc greatest living writer in the Scandi- 
navian North and one of the greatest 
in the whole world, is the way Edwin Bjérk- 
man characterizes August Strindberg. 

Writing in the Forum of Strindberg and 
the main facts of his life, Mr. Bjérkman 
tells us that “no artist was ever more per- 
sonal in his choice of material, and none more 
impersonal in his treatment of that material. 
Thus his life and his art are, to an exceptional 
degree, rendered inseparable.” Strindberg 
had a very unhappy childhood. 


The leitmotif of his childhood was built of two 
jarring notes: misunderstanding and _ isolation. 
He was an unwelcome child. Throughout life he 
has remained unwelcome, misunderstood and iso- 
lated. And if at times we find in his work a note 
of bitterness bordering on hatred, we must recall 
not only the sad beginnings, but also the subse- 
quent stress and struggle through which he has had 
to force his way to the point where he stands to-day. 


Coming up through grinding poverty and 
the most antipathetic surroundings, “‘ young 
Strindberg’s story is the same one told by 
one man of genius after another.” 


They are all fitted for some particular task— 
and until they find that task they are helpless. 
Rousseau, Balzac, Wagner, Ibsen, Shaw, are among 
those that may be mentioned in illustration. And 
it is to be well noted that during the period in 
question Strindberg was firmly convinced of his 
own inability to write. He had tried, and—“ noth- 
ing would come.” His family regarded him as a 
good-for-nothing. And he himself was, on the 
whole, fearful that their judgment might prove 
correct. 


Then, suddenly, he discovered that he had 
in him the fine gift of poetical creation. 


It was as if some frozen fountain had thawed out 
and sent a flood of inspiration through his whole 
being. In a couple of months he produced several 
comedies and a five-act tragedy in verse on a 
classical theme. This he named ‘“‘Hermione,” and 
to this day it remains distinctly readable. A one- 
act verse play was accepted and played at the 
Royal Theater. Strindberg was then twenty. 
A little later another small play, ‘“The Outcast”— 
an historical prose study undoubtedly suggested 
by Bjérnson’s ‘‘Between the Battles’—won him 
the attention of King Charles XV and a stipend 
from the monarch’s private purse. 


His first masterpiece, ‘‘ Master Olaf,’”’ an 
historical prose drama grouped around the 
Luther of the Swedish Reformation, was 
completed in 1872 


Forty years of shifting: literary fashions have 
failed to sap its strength or dim its charm. But 
while it still seems great to-day, even when com- 


pared with the epoch-making works of universal 
literature, it stood unique in Swedish literature 
at the time of its completion—a landmark pro- 
claiming the inception of a new era. That play 
was rejected—scornfully and sneeringly rejected 
—by the literary arbiters of the Royal Theater, 
then the only stage available for the production 
of sucha work. No publisher could be found for it. 
Nor until five years later was it placed before the 
public in book form, and then in altered shape, 
after its author had rewritten it five times in com- 
pliance with the edict of the critics that verse alone 
was suitable to the historical drama. 


Strindberg was most unfortunate and 
unhappy in his matrimonial - experiences. 
He was married three times, always seeking 
and never finding peace and happiness in 
the marital relation. His second master- 
piece, a novel entitled “The Red Room,” 
established his reputation as a writer. It 
was written under the stimulus of the hap- 
piness that came with his first marriage. In 
a work subsequently published, in 1884, 
entitled “Marriage,” he endeavored to pre- 
sent modern marriage as he saw it—“‘ based 
not on ideal claims, but on economic con- 
ditions.” It aroused the opposition of the 
government, and at the instigation of the 
Queen he was “criminally prosecuted,” not 
for “immorality” but for “sacrilegious 
treatment of the established religion.”’ 


The whole country was literally split in twain 
over the issues involved. It was the old and the 
new fighting for supremacy. The jury at last 
brought in a verdict of “not guilty,’’ and the 
author was acclaimed with a fervor rarely if ever 
displayed toward a literary man in Sweden. He 
was thereafter the acknowledged leader of the 
band of radical poets and artists who called them- 
selves ‘“‘ Young Sweden.” 


As the years passed, “the relationship 
between him and his wife grew more pain- 
ful.”’ The tortures he endured as this grew 
worse have been pictured by Strindberg in 
his autobiographical novel, ‘‘A Fool’s Con- 
fession,”’ with a minute exactness and a psy- 
chological penetration that have probably 
never been surpassed. 

At all times, from his earliest youth to 
the present day, says Mr. Bjérkman, Strind- 
berg has been keenly interested in every 
aspect of life not only as an artist but as a 
thinker also. 

Strindberg’s hold upon his own people 
and his claims to be a world figure were at- 
tested last January in the celebration of his 
sixty-third birthday, which was recorded in 
these pages at the time. 
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THE GIGANTIC 


Two articles on the hail problem have 

recently appeared in the Country Gentle- 
man—viz., “Fighting the Hailstorm,”’ and 
“Hailstorm Insurance”—their raison d’étre 
being asserted by the author of both in the 
following words: “‘The total damage done to 
rural industries the world over by hailstorms 
averages not less than two hundred million 
dollars a year.”” About the same time several 
French journals,—notably La Nature of Jan- 
uary 6, and Cosmos of December 23,—pre- 
sented descriptions of the latest of the devices 
for hail protection, now being tested on a 
large scale by the Government of France. 
These publications enable us to summarize 
a question of vital concern to agriculture 
throughout the world. 

Mankind has attempted to solve the hail 
problem in two ways: first, by devising some 
process capable of preventing the fall of hail- 
stones; second, by insuring the crops. At 
the present time the consensus of scientific 
opinion countenances only the latter of these 
two methods, though a few French savants— 
notably M. Violle, of the Institute—believe 
that the attempts at actual prevention should 
not be discouraged. These have varied from 
age to age. In antiquity it was the custom 
to shoot arrows or hurl javelins toward the 
gathering clouds, in the hope of frightening 
them away. In the middle ages ecclesiasti- 
cal or occult agencies were invoked: “hail 
crosses”’ were erected (some of them are still 
relied upon in the Tyrol); the ringing of 
church bells was considered efficacious against 
both hail and lightning; special prayers to 
the same end vied in popularity with the 
incantations of the professional “tempes- 
tarii,” or weather wizards. 

The custom of firing cannon at the clouds 
to avert hail began centuries ago in Styria 
and northern Italy, and it was well estab- 
lished in France before the Revolution. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, another method of hail protection 
was introduced in France, whence it spread 
over the rest of Europe. This consisted in 
setting up tall metal-tipped poles, imitated 
from lightning rods, but constructed with 
little regard to the scientific principles of the 
latter. It was supposed that these poles, 
which were known as paragréles, would draw 
the electric charge from the clouds and 
thereby (though no one could say why) 
prevent the formation of hailstones. By the 
year 1827 upward of a million paragréles had 
been installed in half a dozen countries of 
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HAIL PROBLEM 


Europe; but shortly after that date their 
vogue rapidly declined. 

History has recently repeated itself. A 
revival of “hail-shooting” began in the vine- 
growing district of Windisch-Feistritz, Styria, 
in 1896; spread with amazing rapidity over 
Southern and Central Europe; and is only 
now on the wane; while a modified form of the 
paragréle, introduced in France a few years 
ago, is now attracting wide attention in that 
country. The new methods of bombarding 
the clouds include the use of a special variety 
of cannon, the muzzle of which is provided 
with a sheet-iron funnel. The effect of this 
attachment is to send a whirling, hissing ring 
of smoke aloft, which widens as it ascends. 
Although there is no projectile, the action of 
the discharge is violent enough to splinter 
sticks and kill small birds several hundred 
feet away. Other devices are the hail rocket 
and the hail bomb; both designed to burst 
within the clouds, and thus exercise a maxi- 
mum effect where it ig supposed to do the 
most good. The process is wholly empirical; 
no one has even attempted to explain why an 
explosion of this kind should have an influ- 
ence upon the immensely powerful mechan- 
ism of a thunderstorm. Moreover, all meth- 
ods of hail shooting received a severe setback 
a few years ago, when they were officially 
investigated by scientific commissions in 
Austria and Italy, and pronounced absolutely 
worthless. Lastly, the fact has recently been 
established in Germany that even if these 
processes were efficacious they would entail 
more expense upon the rural community than 
universal hailstorm insurance! 

The form of paragréle now in favor in 
France is essentially a very large lightning 
rod of pure copper, grounded by means of a 
broad copper conductor. Such rods have 
been installed on lofty church steeples and 
other edifices, including the Eiffel Tower. 
The French Government has been induced to 
appoint a “Comité de Défense contre la 
Gréle,” which is planning to install these 
devices all over France, Algeria, and Tunis; 
while the municipal authorities in Paris are 
promoting a similar undertaking locally. The 
rods have been christened “electric Niag- 
aras,” because of the belief that they draw 
down veritable torrents of electricity from 
the clouds. Erected at intervals of about 
six miles along a line transverse to the usual 
path of hailstorm they are said to act as a 
dam or barrier, in passing over which the 
storm clouds become innocuous as to both 
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hail and lightning. So. far as hail is con- 
cerned, this project rests on no scientific 
basis, and in practice it has conspicuously 
failed in several cases; but the enthusiasm of 
its advocates does not appear to be dampened. 

Hailstorm insurance is, at present, the only 
solution of the hail problem regarding the 
utility of which there can be no dispute. 
This institution has existed in Europe since 
the eighteenth century, and is now repre- 
sented by scores of companies. In some 
countries the companies enjoy government 


subsidies; while in one (Bavaria) the state 
itself insures the agriculturist. An elaborate 
technique has been developed, and there is 
an extensive literature on the subject, mainly 
inGerman. The institution suffers, however, 
from the lack of an adequate statistical 
basis. Accordingly the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture is now urging the various 
governments to collect more complete infor- 
mation regarding the frequency, intensity, 
and distribution of hailstorms and_ their 
effects on different kinds of crops. 


AN EASTERN VIEW OF THE WESTERN WOMAN 


HE modern feminist could scarcely wish 

for a more caustic, vigorous arraignment 
of man in his relation to woman than that 
given in a recent issue of the Modern Review 
by a Hindu writer, Har Dayal. There is not 
much for women to choose, this writer main- 
tains, between East and West. 

The fine talk of Europeans and Americans 
about the superior position of women in the 
West is, he says, simple falsehood. “As 
regards woman, man is the same gross, brutal 
egoist everywhere.” Beneath all disguises 
peers forth “the same old figure of the un- 
chivalrous, disdainful, indifferent man-brute 
and the stunted, weak, timid, dependent and 
ignorant slave, woman.”’ The boasted higher 
position of woman in the West is a myth. 

In the middle and upper classes, says the 
writer, the life of a woman between the age 
of fifteen and her death is one continual cruci- 
fixion. With the all-important question of 
marriage, the tragedy of woman’s life begins. 
It is a sadder tragedy in the West than in 
the East, for in the East the duty of finding 
a breadwinner falls on the girl’s parents. 
Education, accomplishments, deportment, are 
all intended to fit the woman for the marriage 
market. 

Marriage is secured by a woman in Europe 
by a hunt or by purchase: 


No pen can describe the anguish of those women 
who cannot find purchasers in the market or who 
fail to bag some game in this hunt. They are 
stranded, and no one pities them. Their lot is one 
of terrible hardship in these upper classes. They 
become mere human wrecks, the refuse of the 
market, which the managers throw into the 
garbage box. 


Is not the condition of the Oriental woman, who 
finds a husband, a home, and assured maintenance 
provided for her as soon as she reaches maturity, 
a hundred times better than that of these pitiable 
scramblers in the matrimonial market, where, to 
add to their troubles, the supply far exceeds the 
demand? 


M. Letourneau pronounces true marriage 
by purchase to be more common in France 
than elsewhere. The economic emancipation 
of woman appears to the writer a confes- 
sion of failure: 


This advancing civilization must drag her in 
the mire of modern commercialism; she must also 
learn to lie and cheat, to haggle and calculate, to 
buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 
This is what this boasted emancipation of woman 
in the professions really means. But there are no 
traces of the immense superiority over the Turkish 
women that some people ascribe to the educated 
ladies of the West. They are all alike as yet. They 
all chatter trifles. They are all credulous and 
shallow-brained. There is no great difference 
between the East and the West, or even between 
Africa and Europe in this respect. 


Working women suffer still more, con- 
cludes the Hindu writer: 


The life of the women of the working-classes is 
worse than that of helots. Girls of tender age are 
overworked in factories lize beasts of burden. 
. . . No Turkish woman or Soudanese slave leads 
such a life of unremitting toil and brutish squalor. 
This is almost the nadir of human degradation, and 
it is found in the West, which is said to honor 
woman. 


Perhaps, however, comments Mr. Dayal, 
it is another case of the darkest hour being 
before the dawn. 











SOME SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


WITH OTHER NEWS OF BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT 


The Only Nation With a 
Trade Credit 


ECRETARY OF STATE KNOX sent a 
message to American business men, just 
prior to departure for his “swing around the 
circle” of Central and South American coun- 
tries last month: 


If our production is to continue at its present 
rate, if capital is to continue to seek investment in 
industrial enterprises, if factories are to be kept in 
operation, and adequate employment at good wages 
is to be provided for American labor, it seems to me 
it is vitally necessary that the most energetic meas- 
ures be taken to secure a firmer hold upon foreign 
markets than we now possess. 


This was followed by a call of President 
Taft for a meeting of business men at Wash- 
ington on April 15, to discuss plans for a na- 
tional association to advise with the govern- 
ment on measures looking to the expansion 
of our foreign trade in general. 

The proposal has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It is especially interesting to study 
in the light of recently published comparisons 
between this country’s trade last year and 
that of other nations. The United States ap- 
pears to have been the only nation in the 
world that had a “‘balance” to its credit— an 
excess of exports over imports. 

There is additional encouragement in the 
showing made thus far this year. January 
exports of $202,586,074 were the largest in 
our history for any corresponding month, 
save January, 1908. Notwithstanding a new 
high record of imports for that month— 
$143,557,222—the nation’s “foreign balance”’ 
was more than $59,000,000. This has been 
exceeded in but four Januaries during the 
last ten years. 

It is significant that this result was accom- 
plished in spite of a double handicap—the 
necessity of “buying high” most goods 
bought in foreign markets, and of “selling 
low” the chief commodities of export—cot- 
ton and steel. 

Take the seven months’ period ended 
January 31; the showing is still more 
encouraging. 

The twelve-year table below contrasts cur- 
rent returns with those of the same periods in 
previous years. It shows the totals, both of 
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exports and imports this year to be the high- 
est on record. The balance in favor of the 
United States was surpassed only in the years 
1gor and 1908. 


Exports Imports Excess Exp. 
1912 $1,307,292,380 $912,878,929 $394,413,451 
IQII _—_1,258,583,050 894,041,387 364,541,663 
1910 1,084,686,910 891,193,710 193,493,200 
1909 —-1,031,750,776 697,499,433 334,251,343 
1908 —1,189,090,551 756,888,151 432,202,400 
1907 _—1,129,697,650 809,729,176 319,968,474 
1906 = 1,056,624,825 695,724,641 360,900,184 
1905 901,190,026 625,914,513 275,275,513 
1904 929,146,344 565,339,684 363,806,660 
1903 856,482,039 598,149,514 258,332,525 
1902 872,668,418 526,116,998 346,551,420 
1901 902,237,970 459,038,141 443,199,829 


Connect the low export excess of 1910 with 
the business reaction of that year, or the high 
excess of 1908 with that year’s remarkable 
recovery from the panic. It is clear that the 
“international balance sheet’”’ may be of no 
little importance as a factor in the nation’s 
prosperity. It will, at least, bear watching 
while so many causes of complaint are found 
in the quietness of domestic trade. 


A Silver Lining of Savings 


HERE is a silver lining to the cloud of 

“swelling expenses” and extravagance 

in living, noted in this department last month 

as neither an urban nor a sectional condition. 

The bright streak is partially revealed in the 

returns at hand from savings banks in various 
parts of the country. , 

On March 11, a report submitted to the 
legislature showed that. New York State 
is the center of such institutions. On Jan- 
uary 1 last, its savings banks held deposits of 
$1,619,115,648. This is approximately one- 
third of such deposits for all America. Where- 
fore, the figures from the Empire State are of 
prime importance as an indication of the 
thrift of wage-earners at large, upon which 
the nation’s progress depends to so great an 
extent. 

The point to these returns is their proof 
that during last year the amount of savings 
deposited exceeded withdrawals by $19,626,- 
210. Compared with the excess in 1910, this 
is an increase of 300 per cent. The rising cost 
of the necessities of life obviously did not 
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HOW LAST YEAR'S TRADE CREDIT WAS EARNED—NEW YORK HARBOR 


aa : 

(Through the two ports of New York and New Orleans passed most of the steel and cotton, respectively, that made up the 
largest part of the American trade credit in 1911—the only one earned by any nation. Other countries could balance inter- 
national books only by their “‘invisible’’ securities—loaning money, supplying insurance, entertaining tourists, carrying ocean 


freight and so on) 


cause folks to fall back upon the last re- York State is $542 against $530 a year ago 
sort—the savings bank—so generally as and $523 in 1910. 


might have been expected. 

It is important, also, to 
note from the table below 
how the net result of the 
flow of money in and out 
of the New York banks dur- 
ing the last three years 
compares with the flow dur- 
ing the years 1907 and 
1908,which included a period 
of great financial stress 
throughout the entire 
country. 


Balance 
IQII + $19,626,210 
1910 + 6,208,354 
1909 + 33,921,584 
1908 — 42,542,417 
1907 — 31,608,852 


Theaverage amount credi- 
ted to each of the 3,000,000 
savings depositors in New 





























COTTON ON THE WHARVES AT NEW ORLEANS 
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From other localities comes the same cheer- 
ful news. Twenty savings banks in Boston 
report that during three months ended Feb- 
ruary 1, their combined deposits increased 
$2,590,000. Grand total, $252,815,000, a 
new high record. This increase is at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, better than the 
average rate for several years. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the gain in savings de- 
posits since December 5, 1911, has been 
nearly $5,000,o0oo—the greatest in the city’s 
history for a similar period of time. 

On the first of last month fifty-five State 
banks in Chicago reported deposits in their 
savings departments of $209,654,925—a gain 
of over $4,000,000 since December 6, and of 
nearly $21,000,000 since March a year ago. 

These are ever welcome signs to business 
enterprise. For, after all, it is upon the aver- 
age citizen’s ability to save more than he 
spends that enterprise must count for the 
“new capital’ it requires from year to year. 


One Hundred Millions in 
Two Weeks 


RB businesses borrowed nearly $100,000,- 
ooo during the first two weeks of last 
month. 

It may have been something more than a 
mere coincidence. But it was while the reas- 
suring savings bank returns were coming to 
hand, with other fresh evidences of the na- 
tion’s latent investment resources, that bank- 
ers were found willing to take over this mass 
of new securities from important railroad, 
industrial and public service corporations. 

The amount of “new capital” placed in the 
treasuries of the corporations since the first 
of the year was thus brought up to $700,000,- 
ooo—about $150,000,000 more than during 
the same ten weeks of 1911. 

The industrials alone this year have been 
accommodated with two new dollars, for-ex- 
pansion and development, for every one last 
year. This spells more business confidence. 
Then, the full tide of the spending of the 
money has not yet been reached; most finan- 
cial students believe it will not be until poli- 
tics is out of the way. 

The Journal of Commerce figures add up as 
follows: 

Bonds, stocks and notes sold by in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous corpo- 
rations (not including railroads), 
January I to March 1, 1912 

Ditto, 1911 


$269,150,899 
$39,164,050 


Some representative industrial concerns 
that obtained the new money: 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Studebaker Company. 
Sulzberger Sons 

Briar Hill Steel. 
American Felt. 

Lowell Machine. 
Solvay Process. 

United Cigar Mfg. 


International Harvester, 
Case Threshing Machine, 
Pennsylvania Steel, 
Pennsylvania Textile, 
Sherwin-Williams, 
Sealshipt Oyster System, 
Porto-Rican-American To- 
bacco, 


Up to March 1, the railroads had received 
$311,427,197 against $301,954,000 during the 
same period last year. Like the industrials, 
they sold less bonds, more stock and short 
term notes. The recent demand has been 
largely for securities adapted to the invest- 
ment of money unemployed in the channels of 
trade temporarily. 


Profit-Sharing and ‘‘Small Business ’’ 


AST month Alexander Smith & Sons, a 

carpet company in Yonkers, N. Y.—one 

of those quiet concerns that rarely furnish 

material for the chronicler of financial news— 
sent checks for $65,000 to employees. 

The treasurer announced the event as the 
company’s second semiannual distribution 
of profits. He explained that: workers of ten 
years’ standing were receiving amounts equal 
to ten per cent. of their earnings for the six 
months ended December 31, last; and that 
those of more than five years’ standing but 
less than ten were receiving amounts equal to 
five per cent. of their earnings. In all, 2500 
persons participated. 

Profit-sharing has generally been looked 
upon as something to which a corporation’s 
“bigness” was a condition precedent—some- 
thing which might be practiced only by con- 
cerns equal in stature to the United States 
Steel Corporation, the International Harves- 
ter Company, or to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. The last named figured conspicuously 
in last month’s news, through its announce- 
ment of a plan to divide among its employees, 
all over the world, surplus earnings amount- 
ing to a half million dollars. 

On March 12 the great Prudential Life 
Insurance Company gave out the news that 
it had inaugurated a pension system for its 
5000 employees. Retiring, a man or woman 
gets one per cent. of the average annual earn- 
ings over ten years, multiplied by the number 
of years of service. 

It is generally assumed that such splendid 
acts of justice cannot be performed by smaller 
concerns. Various captains of industry, in 
testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, have suggested that 
such systems were possible only for the great 
widely owned “trusts.” 
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In opposition, Louis D. Brandeis declared 
before the same body: 

“‘Wise business men are seeing that, if they 
want to get the best they can out of the men, 
the men must work for themselves. It must 
be their business, and they must get all the 
fruit of what is earned over a fair return on 
capital. Instead of profit-sharing being possi- 
ble only for capitalistic institutions, we (in 
Massachusetts) have found by far the finest 
and best fruits of the system in small con- 
cerns; some of them family concerns, or con- 
cerns with a small number of partners, or 
stockholders, who were expanding and de- 
veloping their business.”’ 

Mr. Brandeis instanced one comparatively 
small manufacturing concern in New Eng- 
land—the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany,—which, after paying a liberal return 
on its capital, distributes each year to its em- 
ployees, in proportion to their salaries, every 
cent of the remaining surplus. Another ex- 
ample was a grocery concern which pays 
6 per cent. on its capital. It gives the remain- 
ing profits, one half to its executive officers, 
and one half to its working force, in addition 
to their salaries and wages. 

In England, profit-sharing has long been 
successfully practiced in many of the staple 
trades, as “‘a substitute for the old personal 
bond between employer and employed.” 
Over there they look upon the system as one 
practicat means by which the small manufac- 
turer and the small shopkeeper can perpetu- 
ate their business and compete on equal 
ground with their bigger brothers. 


Insurgent Investors 


‘“TNSURGENCY,” observes the Wall Street 

Journal, “seems to communicate itself 
easily from politics to finance. There never 
was such a time for minority stockholders to 
come into their own as at present.”’ 

Some recent events have strikingly illus- 
trated the point of this observation. One was 
the exciting meeting held by stockholders of 
the Central Leather Company on February 
27, at which the directors were called angrily to 
account for their persistent refusal to furnish 
information about the corporation’s affairs. 

Resolution after resolution was offered by 
the “insurgent minority.” They wanted to 
know why, with a management of seven di- 
rectors, each of whom last year held his ser- 
vices at $30,000, satisfactory profits could 
not be shown. They had been completely 


surprised, down to the most skeptical, by a 
deficit of more than $2,000,000 just reported 
as the result of last year’s operations. 

Resolution after resolution was promptly 
“tabled”’ by the overwhelming “proxy” vote 
of those in control. But many of the insur- 
gents declared the fight only begun. They 
acknowledged the experience of the manage- 
ment, but pointed to the old saying that “the 
dwarf on the giant’s shoulders sees the farther 
of the two.” 

A good start would be to reform the income 
account. This has always followed a method 
which is conventional among industrial com- 
panies. As described by one financial critic, 
it “begins with net earnings, or profits, omit- 
ting gross earnings, operating expenses, de- 
preciation and everything before profit; it is 
a conclusion without the argument.” 

Such “arguments” are becoming of wider 
value every year. With the spread of plain 
financial facts, more and more investors are 
learning to read, instead of merely filing, such 
reports. And there is no doubt but that the 
guiding genius of the investment world—the 
careful, conscientious banker—is demanding 
from all great corporations “more accounts 
and more accountability.” 

One such banker declared to inquiries about 
the stocks of an important corporation: “We 
have felt that we could not recommend them 
because of the meager information given by 
the company about its affairs. The only 
statements of a financial nature made by the 
company are its annual reports—and these 
consist merely of a few pages of remarks by 
the president, a three-line balance sheet and 
an equally abbreviated profit and loss ac- 
count. The company is making a bid for 
popularity by setting forth what it has done 
in the developing of its business, and it seems 
strange that a similar policy is not pursued 
toward the stockholders, from whom essen- 
tial information regarding their own affairs is 
constantly withheld.” 

On the day following the tumultuous Cen- 
tral Leather meeting, this news item ap- 
peared: “Justice Kellogg in the Supreme 
Court at Gloversville, New York, on Febru- 
ary 28, in the suit brought in 1907, by a com- 
mittee of minority shareholders of the United 
States Express Company, handed down a de- 
cision compelling the directors to call a meet- 
ing of shareholders to elect a board of direc- 
tors. The committee has been dissatisfied 
with the management, and with the failure 
to hold a shareholders’ meeting since 1862.” 








ECONOMICS FOR THE LAYMAN 


HE fact that Professor Taussig, of Harvard 
University, has elucidated ‘Principles of 
Economics’! in 1100 printed pages may or may not 
be a matter of interest to the representative “man 
in the street.’’ Few ‘practical’? men read books, 
we are told, and of that small number only a beg- 
garly minority is likely to be impressed by a new 
treatise in the dismal science. Yet this saving 


remnant will find in Professor Taussig’s two- 
volume work a most readable and essentially novel 
presentation, not of theories merely, but of im- 
portant facts of human experience. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


To begin with one of the fundamentals, Professor 
Taussig recognizes the changing attitude of society 
toward the institution of private property. In 
his discussion of single tax on land values, he says: 
“The dogma of an unrestricted right of property 
and the belief in the expediency of the exercise of 
that right, without a jot or a tittle of abatement, 
have been shaken beyond repair. The rights of 
property must approve themselves on examination 
in each particular case, and must submit to modi- 
fication where a balance of gain for the public can 
reasonably be expected.” Yet he realizes that the 
movement for taxing the unearned increment on 
land must be a gradual one, and that many diffi- 
culties and complications in the actual method to 
be pursued are still to be solved. So with property 
in general. The essentials of private property will 
certainly remain for a long time to come, and with 
them there will continue to be inequality. But 
various methods of limiting and regulating the 
institution of private property will gradually be 
developed, and it is to these modifications of the 
practical workings of the capitalistic system that 
Professor Taussig devotes the greater part of his 
second volume. 

THE CLOSED SHOP 

Business men will be interested in the econo- 
mist’s conclusions regarding the closed shop. These 
are, briefly, that with the present temper and in- 
telligence of the workingmen it is undesirable that 
they should have that degree of control which the 
universal closed shop would give. On the other 
hand, it is no less undesirable that the employers 
should have that degree of control which the 
universal open shop would give. In many Amer- 
ican industries we now have partly open shops, 
partly closed shops, and this situation Professor 
Taussig regards as fairly satisfactory. ‘‘The ex- 
istence of the open shop prevents the unions from 
carrying their policies to the point of harmful re- 
striction; they must face the competition of the 
unfettered establishments. The existence of the 
closed shop prevents the employers from abusing 
the ‘advantage which they have in dealing with 
unorganized workmen; they must face the problem 
of unionization.” Professor Taussig finds serious 
difficulties, however, in the plan of keeping an 


1 Principles of Economics. . By F. W. Taussig. Macmillan. 
2 vols. 1120 pp. $4. 
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individual shop half open and half closed,—em- 
ploying half union men and half non-union. He 
thinks every shop should be either one thing or 
the other. 


CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS 


In his study of railroad problems Professor 
Taussig has reached the conclusion that “public 
control of rates is indispensable under any circum- 
stances, whether the monopoly power of arailway 
be qualified or absolute.” He points out the in- 
consistency of those well-meaning conservatives 
who admit that railway rates should be ‘‘reason- 
able” and that ‘‘unreasonable” rates should be 
prohibited, and yet oppose the granting to any 
public body of authority to “fix” rates. In his 
view the difference is only one of words, at most 
one of method. To prohibit an unreasonable rate 
is the same thing as to fix a reasonable rate. For 
better or worse, he says, competition has ceased in 
great branches of industry. So far as it has ceased, 
public control of prices, by direct or indirect 
methods, is inevitable. He admits that the prob- 
lem is a peculiarly complex one as to railroads, and 
that it should be taken in hand with great circum- 
spection; but it must be taken in hand. 

As to public ownership and public control of 
public utilities we still have much to learn. Pro- 
fessor Taussig will go no farther than to say that 
the ideal solution is that the great monopoly in- 
dustries should be under efficient and progressive 
public management, but he does not believe that 
this ideal will be attained easily or quickly. He 
thinks that the experiment of public ownership and 
operation should be tried in some municipality of 
moderate size. 


SOCIALISM 


Professor Taussig welcomes the discussion of 
socialism because it centers attention “on the 
fundamental problems of society, on the basis of 
existing institutions, on the sources from which 
coming growths must proceed. It points to a goal 
that has had charm for some of the noblest of men. 
It deserves the respect of those to whom the goal 
is not attractive, or to whom it seems quite unat- 
tainable. But it affects in no serious degree pres- 
ent endeavors and aspirations. As to these there 
is a noteworthy accord of opinion. The course 
which society should take for the next generation 
or two is not obscure, and all men, socialists as 
well as social agnostics, can join in the effort to 
turn it in the direction admitted by almost all to 
be that of progress.” A socialism might be built 
up, it is true, which would crush individuality. 
On the other hand, there might be developed a 
regulated and refined system of private property 
which would give individual liberty hardly at- 
tainable in any socialistic state. Professor 
Taussig himself is apparently in doubt as to 
which sort of social organization gives promise 
of the fullest development of personality. In the 
socialist state there would still be restrictions on 
individual freedom, as now. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


"THERE has been no lack of biographies of Cardi- 
nal Newman. The literature of comment upon 

his life and work has also been ex- 
tensive. Until Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
new “Life’’ appeared, however, 
there was nothing comprehensive and adequate 
based on the private journals and correspondence 
of the churchman himself. The two-volume work 
is entitled “The Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman,’ and there are a number of photo- 
graphs. Mr. Ward’s services to education and 
ecclesiastical polity in England, as well as his ex- 
perience as editor of the Dublin Review, have been 
varied and extensive, and have given him a pecu- 
liarly useful equipment for handling a work of this 
sort. His other works on the Oxford Movement 
and the Catholic revival in England, as well as his 
“Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,” are 
already known to American readers. The life of 
Cardinal Newman, based on his correspondence, 
shows that whatever may be the agreement as to 
Mr. Ward’s services to the Church or to religious 
development in England in his day and generation, 
history will remember him very largely, not as a 
theologian or a religious philosopher, but as a strong 
master of English prose whose writings belong (to 
use Dean Stanley’s phrase), ‘“‘not to provincial 
dogma, but to the literature of all time.” After 
Newman’s brilliant apprenticeship at Oxford, says 
the present biographer, ‘‘we see him from 1828 
onwards undergoing a profound religious reaction 
which grew into a conviction that he had a definite 
mission in life.” This was one of ‘‘relentless war 
against a liberalism in thought that was breaking 
up ancient institutions in Church and State, and 
would not cease from its work until it had destroyed 
religion.” This work was to be done, ‘‘not by 
talking of unbelief before the world at large saw it 
coming, not by alarming the simple souls who were 
to be the soldiers of the truth; but by strengthen- 
ing the English Church as the home of dogmatic 
religion; by imparting intellectual depth to its 
traditional theology and spiritual life to its institu- 
tions; by strengthening and renewing the almost 
broken links which bound the Church of England 
to the Church Catholic of the great ages—the 
Church of Augustine and Athanasius. And this 
was the object of the Oxford Movement of 1833.” 
About fifteen years ago the American public be- 
yond the confines of Wall Street began to “‘take 
Sesiikiien el of Pierpont Morgan. 
dag - There was just enough mystery 
med oo" personality to make the 
quest for the facts of his career fascinating and 
absorbing, but when the facts were not forthcoming 
the newspaper romancers resorted to fiction. So it 
came about that the accepted portrait of Mr. Mor- 
gan is a strange blending of stern reality and vain 
imaginings. The years have only added to the 
impressiveness of Mr. Morgan’s stature in the 
world of finance. The formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1901 and the important 
part played by Mr. Morgan in averting disaster 
during the panic of 1907 made him a national figure. 
He had been fifty years in ‘‘ getting to the top” and 


1 The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 2 vols. By. 
Wilfrid Ward. Longmans, Green & Co. 1281 pp., pors. $9. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN IN 1884 
(From a crayon drawing by Emmeline Deane) 


at the time of life when many men are retiring from 
business he had hardly reached the fullness of his 
powers. Not more than fifty men in the financial 


‘district of New York can to-day claim personal 


acquaintance with Mr. Morgan, it is said. Yet the 
things that he has accomplished are of record and 
they are of surpassing interest. In ‘“‘The Life 
Story of J. Pierpont Morgan,’? Mr. Carl Hovey 
goes back to Mr. Morgan’s early life and business 
beginnings and shows that while family influence 
was important in giving him his start the man him- 
self was solely responsible for the use that he made 
of opportunities in a career that has resulted in 
something more than individual profit or advan- 
tage. Mr. Morgan is respected by some and 
feared by others, not because of his personal mil- 
lions, but because of the control that he exercises 
over countless other millions. Mr. Hovey’s book 
goes far toward revealing the secret of this extraor- 
dinary power. 
It is a rare tribute to a living American states- 
man to have his life written by an eminent German 
Roosevelt as Scholar, and it may be said, with no 
Seen from fear of exaggeration, that there is 
Germany _ only one American of his time whose 
personality would be chosen for such an honor. 
Dr. Max Kullnick’s entertaining biography of 
ex-President Roosevelt, entitled ‘‘From Rough 
Rider to President,’’* is an exceptional book in more 
ways than one. As a German, Dr. Kullnick has 
recognized in Colonel Roosevelt qualities that, in 





2 The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. By Carl Hove y. 
— & Walton Co. 352 pp., por. $2.50. 

3 From Rough Rider to President. By Dr. Max Kull- 
nick. A. O. McClurg & Co. 289 pp., por. $1.50. 
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his opinion, make his career extremely valuable to 
Germans as well as to Americans. With a view to 
placing Colonel Roosevelt as a model before the 
youth of Germany, Dr. Kullnick presents many 
details of Colonel Roosevelt’s boyhood life and of 
the earlier part of his public career, and in this par- 
ticular the book is more complete than most of the 
published Roosevelt biographies. 
“Kansas in the Sixties’” is the title of a volume of 
memoirs by the surviving war Governor of that 
A War State, the Hon. Samuel J. Crawford. 
Governor's As an officer in the Federal Army 
Memories during the Civil War, Governor 
Crawford participated in the operations west of 
the Mississippi, and, as Governor, he had an im- 
portant part in the Indian wars of the border. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s sojourn in California 
in the years of 1879 and 1880 is described in a 
__ bright little sketch by Katherine D. 
oo Osbourne.2. The book contains in- 
teresting quotations from Steven- 
son’s letters and other writings, and is beautifully 
illustrated with photographs of California scenes 
with which Stevenson was especially familiar. 
The letters of Charles Dickens, written by him to 
William Henry Wills, his sub-editor on the publica- 
: tions, Household Words and All The 
Oe See Year Round, have been collected 
and edited by R. C. Lehman, the 
grand-nephew of Mr. Wills. We have learned a 
great deal about Dickens, the novelist, this cente- 
nary year; these letters reveal Dickens as the reso- 
lute and indefatigable editor. We are apt to lose 
the practical aspects of men of letters in our con- 
templation of their peculiar genius. In these let- 
ters to his sub-editor the great novelist poured out 
all manner of practical and necessary detail regard- 
ing the management and editing of his publica- 
tions. He criticized hisown books and the books of 
others; he reviewed articles, speeches, even the 
reports of his own public readings. He was uncer- 
tain about many things, but he was cocksure about 
the business of editing. The letters move along 
with a quickness of style and crisp, idiomatic ex- 
pression that render them distinctly fascinating. 
His method of criticizing the work of others may be 
judged from some of his letters. ‘‘ My dear Wills,”’ 
writes Dickens from Broadstairs, Kent, apropos o 
an accepted manuscript: ‘‘The enclosed will do. 
I have written to the author accepting it. It wants 
new paragraphs and the omission of a slang phrase 
here and there,” etc.; and again he writes from 
Broadstairs some weeks later, in October, 1831, 
concerning a number of his magazine: ‘‘My dear 
Wills, I have gone carefully through the number— 
an awful one for the amount of correction required 
—and have made everything right. If my mind 
could have been materialized and drawn along 
on the tops of all the spikes outside the Queen’s 
Bench Prison, it could not have been more 
agonized than by ; which for imbecility, 
carelessness, slovenly composition, relatives with- 
out antecedents, universal chaos, and one ab- 
sorbing whirlpool of jolterheadness, beats anything 
in print and paper I have ever gone at in my 
life.” The volume is illustrated with four portraits 
insepia of Dickens, Thackeray, Wilkie Collins 
and Mr. Wills. 


1 Kansas in the Sixties. By Samuel J. Crawford. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 441 pp., ill. $2. 

2 Robert Louis Stevenson in California. By mnapetten 
D. Osbourne. A. 0. McClurg & Co. 113 pp., $2. 

* Charles Dickens as an Editor. ‘Edited "e R. ©. Leh- 
man. Sturgis & Walton Co. 404 pp. $3.25 








‘The House of Harper,’’ the history of a century 
of publishing in Franklin Square, is offered in mem- 
ory of the four Harper Brothers, the 
A oe Publish->reat publishing house they founded, 
g House ° 
and the authors and contributors 
their various enterprises drew together. The book 
carries us back to that early period of New York 
when gardens were not unknown in old Greenwich 
village and when there were still natural beauty and 
charm upon the island of Manhattan. To this old 
New York, came James Harper in December, 1810, 
and soon thereafter another brother, John Harper. 
John was apprenticed to a printer, and he it was 
who conceived the project of starting a printing 
office, which by their combined thrift and industry 
the brothers did shortly, under the name of J. & J. 
Harper, in a little building long since vanished in 
Dover Street. From this humble beginning rose 
the House of Harper, which published the writings 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Wilkie Collins, 
and Macaulay. Harper's Magazine, which was 
started in 1850, has always been known for the ex- 
cellence of its literature. The publication of 
Harper's Weekly followed on January 3, 1857; 
Harper's Bazaar ten years afterward, in November, 
1867. A number of hithesto unpublished letters 
from greater and.Jlesser literary persons are in- 
cluded in this volume. They throw many interest- 
ing sidelights on the relation of publisher and 
author and give considerable detail about many of 
Harpers’ finest publications. The material is 
arranged with taste and the text has been written 
by Mr. J. Henry Harper, with a restraint that 
gives a serious historical value to the work. It is 
illustrated with reproductions from old photo- 
graphs. 
An unusually entertaining volume of reminis- 
cences is Mr. William H. Rideing’s ‘‘ Many Celebri- 
sa so anda Few paige poh poe 
: is occupation as an editor and lit- 
one erary ambassador, Mr. Rideing has 
all his life been brought into contact with eminent 
writers, both in America and in England. The 
charm of his memoirs, however, depends not en- 
tirely on the eminence of the authors who figure in 
the book. Some of the most interesting of Mr. 
Rideing’s chapters are those that describe the 


f semi-Bohemian literary and journalistic life of New 


York in the early seventies. 


HISTORICAL WORKS 


Some of us may have overlooked the fact that 
Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, was 
: brevetted Brigadier-General of Vol- 

Fece ed unteers, near the close of the Civil 
War, for gallant and meritorious 

services, but no one, after reading his ‘‘Studies, 
Military and Diplomatic,’ and particularly the 
military papers,—‘‘The Battle of Bunker Hill,” 
“Battle of Long Island,” ‘‘ Washington and Caval- 
ry,” “‘The Revolutionary Campaign of 1777,” and 
“The Battle of New Orleans,”—can doubt that 
quite apart from his own experience of the soldier’s 
life this descendant of Presidents has studied the 
science of war to some purpose. As a writer, 
General Adams is never dull and never restrained 
by any fear of consequences from opposing the 
conventional and prevailing views of historical 





4 ‘The House of Harper. By J. Henry Harper. Harper 
& Bros. 690 pp. $3. 

6 Many Celebrities and a Few Others. i fae be a H. 
Rideing. Doubleday, Page & Co. 335 pp. 

6 Studies, Military and Diplomatic. By Safin aii 
Adams. Macmillan. 424 pp. $2.50. 
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events or personages. When collision with these 
conventional ideas and preconceptions is threat- 
ened, it is not the General’s habit to dodge. In 
his attempt to appraise the military abilities of 
Washington, General Adams has run counter to a 
host of long-accepted and hitherto undisputed 
notions of Washington’s generalship that have come 
down to us as inheritance, along with the many 
shiploads of furniture that was said,—and be- 
lieved,—to have come over in the Mayflower. The 
figure that General Adams presents to us as that of 
the commander-in-chief of the Army of the Revolu- 
tion is not a complete picture, but in so far as it 
ascribes human: limitations and weaknesses to 
Washington it must be admitted that these are of 
the sort that might not unnaturally be looked for in 
a personality of Washington’s period and environ- 
ment. In his essays on ‘‘ The Ethics of Secession,” 
“Some Phases of the Civil War,” and ‘“‘Lee’s Cen- 
tennial,’’ General Adams is on surer ground be- 
cause he is writing of matters that had come, toa 
greater or less extent, within the range of his per- 
sonal knowledge, and the same may be said of the 
two diplomatic studies,—‘‘An Historical Resid- 
uum” and “Queen Victoria and the Civil War,” 
in both of which the writer draws upon the papers 
of his father, the American Minister to England. 

One of the strongest believers among English- 
men in the qualities and great future of the Rus- 

aos Geaisied sian — is the Hon. Maurice 

: ‘© Baring, for many years a member 

hee aetna” | the British pA seme service, 

and correspondent in Manchuria of the London 
Morning Post during the Russo-Japanese war. 
Mr. Baring has written a book on ‘‘The Russian 
People.”! The growth of the Russians toward real 
nationhood, he says, ‘‘reads like a fairy tale and 
contains the whole morality of fairy land, namely, 
that the weak gets the better of the strong.’”’ The 
undercurrents of Russian national life and the 
influence of physical and geographical conditions 
on Russian history are very well known to Mr. 
Baring, and these factors in Russia’s progress he 
sets forth convincingly and comprehensively. The 
Russian revolution, not yet completed, he calls ‘‘a 
great exaggerated melodrama.”’ The whys, hows, 
whats, and wherefores of this melodrama, as well as 
the scenes and actors, become vivid to the reader’s 
view. Four maps accompany the text. 

Dr. Donald Macmillan has endeavored to do for 
Scottish history what the late J. R. Green did for 
English—to portray in graphic and 
entertaining narrative the evolution 
of a nation. His book, ‘‘A Short 
History of the Scottish People,’’? deals largely with 
men, with strife among the great personalities, 
rather than with economic or political forces, the 
author holding that human leaders of movements 
embody in themselves the character and scope of 
such movements. 


Scottish 
History 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 

Writing of the unpopularity among American 
lawyers and judges, of such proposals as the in- 
come tax one of the best known of our 
economists has recently remarked: 
“These [the lawyers and judges] are 
recruited from the well-to-do class, have its preju- 
dices, and do not often rise above its ignorance of 
economic principles and experience.” If this be 


1 The Russian People. By Maurice Baring. George H. 
Doran Co. 366 pp. $3.50. 

2 A Short History_of the Scottish People. By Donald 
Macmillan. George H. Doran Co. 484 pp. $3. 
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true, a careful reading of Dr. Walter E. Weyl’s new 
book on ‘‘The New Democracy’? may be unhesi- 
tatingly recommended to our lawyers and judges. 
In this volume Dr. Wey] describes, illustrates, and 
analyzes certain political and economic tendencies 
in the United States. He shows how the evolution 
of an American plutocracy has been related to our 
national growth from the beginning. In the sec- 
ond portion of his work he defines the new social 
spirit abroad in America, and shows how the devel- 
opment of classes among us acts and reacts upon 
American democracy. Any representative of the 
old American conservatism, who has been horrified 
by the nation-wide movement for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall in our political machinery, 
would do well to read Dr. Weyl’s essay with much 
care. He will find in it a very sane and clear ex- 
position of the underlying tendencies in our econ- 
omic life, of which these political movements are 

the outward expression. 

Meanwhile, the American who regards the social 
reforms now advocated in this country as in any 
degree radical would do well to 
study Mr. Percy Alden’s account of 
“Democratic England.’’* Mr. Ald- 
en’s experience as a settlement worker and a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons entitles him to 
speak with authority concerning the social and 
economic problems of his country. Many of these 
problems, moreover, are, or soon will be, pressing 
for a solution in this country as well as in England. 
Mr. Alden’s chapters on “The Child and the 
State,” “‘The Problem of the Unemployed,’’ 
“The Problem of Old Age,” ‘‘The Problem of 
Housing the Poor,” and ‘“ Municipal Ownership”’ 
are full of suggestions to the American reformer. 
His study of the Lloyd-George insurance scheme 
shows what a tremendous advance has been made 
by the British Government in the direction of 
social reform within the past few years. 

A treatise on ‘‘ The National Land System, 1785- 
1820,’"> by Dr. Payson Jackson Treat, of Stanford 
University, shows how the national 
public lands passed into private 
ownership during the first great 
period of our land system. This was the era of the 
credit system, the operation of which is fully 
described by Dr. Treat. Whatever may be thought 
of the present interest in this subject, it is, as Dr. 
Treat points out, closely related to some of the 
most interesting phases of our national history. 
“Without some knowledge of the land system, 
a study of the Westward movement would be only 
superficial, and a large part of the history of the 
West must be written in terms of the land.” 

Until recently it would never have occurred to an 
American economist to develop a system of rural 

: economics, just as the existence of 
monies on anything like a rural problem in this 
e xsarm ° . 
country has been discovered, it may 
almost be said, within the past decade. The 
American people has been too busy fostering the 
growth of manufactures and the building up of big 
cities to direct its energies toward the solution of 
problems affecting what has always been acknowl- 
edged to be its greatest industry, viz., agriculture. 
Within the past few years, however, the agricul- 
tural colleges have begun offering courses on rural 
economics, and the latest evidence of the wide- 
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spread interest in this subject is the publication of 
a compact manual by Prof. Thomas N. Carver, of 
Harvard. In this work! after giving an historical 
sketch of modern agriculture, Professor Carver pro- 
ceeds to discuss factors of agricultural production, 
the distribution of the agricultural income, and the 
various problems of rural social life. He has pur- 
posely emphasized the public and social aspects of 
the subject rather than the purely business aspects. 
Professor F. H. King, who died at Madison, 
Wis., in August last, had held the Chair of Agricul- 
mere tural Physics in the University of 
Farming in the Wisconsin, and had also been Chief 
ar East “ear es ° * 
of Division of Soil Management in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. As 
the author of ‘‘The Soil,”’ “Irrigation and Drain- 
age,” and other works of great practical benefit to 
the American farmer, Professor King had won for 
himself a place that will not easily be filled. At 
the time of his death he had just made ready for 
the press an account of his observations in China, 
Korea, and Japan, entitled ‘‘ Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies.’""? This work has now been published by 
Professor King’s widow. The lessons that may be 
learned by the Western farmer from the agricul- 
tural experience of the Far East relate chiefly to the 
various forms of intensive farming which have made 
possible the maintenance, in the Orient, of vast 
populations, and which display, in most respects, 
an efficiency that has never been attained by 
farmers in any other part of the world. Because 
our soil is fertile and comparatively new, while our 
population per acre is still relatively small, we are 
wont to boast unduly of the success of American 
agriculture. Yet it must be confessed that when 
it comes to the question of maintaining the fertility 
of the land we still have much to learn. While we 
are only beginning to study the conservation of 
natural resources, the dense populations of the Far 
East have had this problem before them for cen- 
turies. Whether or not we adopt their precise 
methods, we should at least be able to learn some- 
thing from their experience. Professor King ob- 
served carefully and profitably because he went to 
the Orient with certain definite things in mind, and 
with questions already formulated. What he 
learned there cannot fail to be of the greatest use- 
fulness to the American farmer. 
Professor Walter Dill Scott, who has made im- 
portant contributions to the psychology of adver- 
, tising, has turned his attention to 
Fae the subject of business efficiency, 
and the result is an interesting vol- 
ume entitled ‘Increasing Human Efficiency in 
Business.’ As the various instrumentalities for 
increasing human efficiency, Professor Scott con- 
siders in successive chapters imitation, competition, 
loyalty, concentration, wages and pleasure. 
Mr. Charles Edward Russell has written a de- 
fense of business, both big and little, particulariy 
f from a Socialist point of view. 
ee Mr. Russell’s chief effort in this 
volume‘ is to show that under Social- 
ism all business would have freedom to develop for 
the common good, and that all motives for dishon- 
esty in business would be eliminated. The facts 
in our recent history that are frequently cited to 
show the necessity of regulation and restriction 
1 Principles of Rural Economics., By Thomas N. Carver. 
Ginn & Co. 386 pp. $1.30. 
* Farmers of Forty Centuries. By F. H. King. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Mrs. F. H. King. 441 pp., ill. $2.50. 
8 Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. By Walter 


Dill Scott. Macmillan. 339 pp. $1.25. 
« Business the Heart of the . . By Charles Edward 
1.50. 





\ Russell. John Lane Co. 291 pp. 


become, under Mr. Russell’s hands, so many argu- 
ments for the socialistic state. In short, as: Mr. 
Russell puts it, we are continually condemning 
business for doing the very things that are neces- 
sary to society. 
Dr. Scott Nearing’s study of federal wage statis- 
tics’ goes to show that many American workingmen 
Wms unable to maintain an effi- 
Living cient standard of living. Figures 
seem to show that three-fourths of 
the adult males and nineteen-twentieths of the 
adult females employed east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of the Mason and Dixon line are 
actually earning less than six hundred dollars a 
ear. 
“The Modern Railroad,’’® by Edward Hunger- 
ford, is an intensely realistic and almost dramatic 
. portrayal of the many intricate proc- 
=— esses and details that are summed 
up in the term railroad operation. 
This writer is very slightly concerned with the the- 
ories of railroading, or of railroad management, and 
questions of railroad finance and government con- 
trol he leaves to other authorities. But his book 
is an excellent popular compendium of the ap- 
proved railroad practice of to-day, including the 
building of tracks and bridges, the development of 
terminals, the handling of traffic, and, in general, a 
thousand and one matters that are continually 
passing under the eye of railroad officials, high and 
low, but only a portion of which come within the 
ken of the traveling public. The railroad man will 
find the book interesting, not merely for what it 
tells about his own special duties, but still more be- 
cause of the information that it gives about other 
fields of railroad operation, with which he has a 
less familiar acquaintance. 
A calm discussion of the constitutionality of 
some of the social reform measures now advo- 
7 cated in this and other countries is 
roe ee utedon particularly helpful at this time. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
desirability or expediency of these measures, it is 
most important that we should know definitely 
whether or not the Constitution as it stands is an 
obstacle to their adoption. Professor Frank J. 
Goodnow, in “Social Reform and the Constitu- 
tion,’ examines those American court decisions 
which have a direct bearing on the political and 
social reforms that are now prominently before the 
country. He concludes that the recall, and prob- 
ably the initiative and referendum as well, are con- 
stitutional from the point of view of the federal 
Constitution. Again, he finds in the Constitution 
no obstacle to a policy of government ownership on 
the part of either a State or the United States Gov- 
ernment. So also regarding anti-trust legislation 
so-called. On the whole, one would infer from 
Professor Goodnow’s analysis that the more impor- 
tant reforms now under discussion might be en- 
acted into law without doing violence to the Con- 
stitution. He carefully refrains from passing judg- 
ment on the merits of these several propositions. 
A final chapter is devoted to ‘‘The Attitude of the 
Courts towards Measures of.Social Reform.” In 
this the author pleads for a persistent criticism of 
those decisions which “evince a tendency to regard 
the Constitution as a document to be given the 
same meaning at all times and under all conditions, 
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and which fail to appreciate that the courts in our 
system of government have been accorded a really 
political function, and that, with our Constitution 
in the position in which it actually is, courts should 
not absolutely block change although they may 
ow, properly limit the rate at which it may pro- 
ceed. 
With considerable breadth of historical perspec- 
tive, Vida Dutton Scudder, professor at Wellesley 
asta ia parm ye ome phe bo show be 
; robable effect of Socialism on indi- 
ew vidual character! She reviews the 
whole social problem in this country with masterly 
scholarship and brilliant execution; the book is not 
solely for the Socialistic theorist, but for all who 
desire to study citizenship. Miss Scudder, believ- 
ing that “charity begins at home,” brings Socialistic 
doctrines to a close pene to personal charac- 
ter in its relation to the arraignment of industrial 
conditions by Socialism. The book is written with 
great fluency and vigor, and if the social millennium, 
as outlined by the author, does not appear, it will 
only be that the end of Socialistic doctrine is to 
obviate the necessity for Socialism. The teachings 
of this book are not dangerous nor unpleasantly 
militant. The author’s Socialism, sifted to the bot- 
tom, is merely the positive concern for public 
welfare possessed alike by Socialist and non-Social- 
ist, granted a fair quality of mind and reason- 
able instincts. Among the subjects considered 
are ‘‘Economic Determinism,” ‘‘Class-Conscious- 
ness,’’ “‘ The Ethics of Inequality,” “Socialism and 
Theism,” ‘‘The Kingdom of God,” and ‘The 
Socialist State.’’ The political economist will find 
obtruding from the lines of this book the per- 
haps .unconscious belief that an ‘odividuelieen 
under certain restraint, and not Socialism as we 
now comprehend it, will finally redeem society. 


PHILOSOPHY AND .RELIGION 


Nietzsche, who has been aptly called the chief 
pessimistic philosopher produced by the impact of 
modern science, has been for almost 
a generation now a name to conjure 
with. It is safe to say, however, 
that most of those who have denounced or exalted 
him have not understood him. Many books have 
been written under the inspiration of Nietzschism, 
and to exploit his ideas. Now we have Mr. Paul 
Elmer More, editor of the Nation, and author of 
the Shelburne Essays, bringing out a clear and 
vigorous criticism of the German philosopher’. 
Mr. More’s style is admirable in its clarity and 
balance. It is doubtful whether he adds much to 
our knowledge of Nietzsche. His analysis, how- 
ever, serves to put the philosopher more clearly in 
his relation to modern life. 

The essays of ‘‘ Ahad Ha-’Am,’” translated from 
the Hebrew by Leon Simon, deal with a variety of 
subjects concerned with the faith 
and the theoretical and practical 

problems of the Jewish people. 
“Ahad Ha-’Am” is pseudonym of Asher Ginzberg 
and translated means—‘‘one of the people.” 
Mr. Ginzberg’s collected essays appeared in 1894, 
published in three volumes under the title of “Al 
Parahat Derahim.’’ The essays included in this 
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to-day as it exists and is manifested among the 
wandering Jewish peoples scattered far and wide 
over the face of the earth. The author is hopeful 
for the final unification of the Hebrew race by a 
return to the ancient ideals and by the preserva- 
tion of the ancient literature. What the Jew is 
morally and socially; what his life in the Ghetto, 
plus the freedom of the Western world and the 
emancipation of modern life, has made him, is 
clearly stated. The essay entitled ‘The Trans- 
Valuation of Values’’ explains the attempt that 
has been made by certain Jewish progressives to 
trans-valuate the moral values of their religion and 
overthrow the entire historic system in order to live 
comfortably and profitably among the nations and 
look forward to a national re-birth. ‘Ahad Ha- 
’Am” considers this doctrine dangerous, and funda- 
mentally but a reiteration of Nietzsche’s philos- 
ophy of the Super-man, the “fair beast,’’ which 
exalts physical force over and against moral 
power. These essays can be commended to those 
who desire to have a clear comprehension of the 
movement of Zionism. 

A brief, clear and cogent presentation of the 
ideals and achievements of Judaism has been writ- 

‘en tiene by Dr. Abram S. Isaacs, profes- 
of Judaism. ST, of Semitics at the New York 
University.4 Dr. Isaacs goes over 
much the same ground, of course, as all other 
champions of his race have done. He has a direct 
and non-contentious way of putting things, how- 
ever, which makes his little volume seem unusually 
fair and useful. 

M. Paul Sabatier is one of the ripest and keenest 
of French writers on religious and philosophical 
subjects. He is also possessed of a 
style which is nourishing and stimu- 
lating. In his recent work, L’Orien- 
tation Religieuse de la France Actuelle,® he considers 
the religious attitude of present-day France. 
Calmly and with impressive scholarship, M. Saba- 
tier cites the facts and forces that are to-day deter- 
mining what religious point of view the young 
France of our day is to assume. He believes that 
the religious spirit is not dead in France, and that 
it is feeling its way toward nobler and more definite 
forms. 

Have the churches placed too much stress on the 
traditional aspect of Jesus as the ‘‘Man of Sor- 
rows’? Mr. Elmer W. Serl pre- 
sents a new analysis‘of the character 
of the Galilean in his study, ‘‘The 
Laughter of Jesus.’® He has not been governed by 
preconceptions nor influenced by theology in his 
portrayal of Jesus as a man joyous among men. 
Even as the Brahmic god, Krishna, came dancing 
to the sound of lutes, so Jesus came with mirth, the 
“central personage in the joy of the world.” It is 
true that we manufacture with mortal chemistry 
most of our worries and miseries. Our lives need 
the fine tempering of the “poise of gayety.”’ God 
is near to us when we are sorrowful, but perhaps if 
we rightly understand Him, He is even nearer to us 
in our purest happiness and in our laughter. His 
merriment at Cana was as god-like as His agony 
upon the Cross. Mr. Serl thinks that a complete 
understanding of Jesus as a man-divine, our Elder 
Brother, will make an end to all vicarious life by 
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making every man his own vicar. The chapters 
entitled ‘‘A Spiritual Rustic” and ‘‘ The Vanishing 
Point of a Vicarious Life"’ are filled with the dy- 
namics of practical Christianity. 
Books on religious topics and phases of religious 
life and thought that are likely to have a popular 
appeal are not coming from the 
Aavavte of press in large numbers. Once in a 
' while, however, there appears a 
work on the actual experiences of human souls in 
their wrestle with the problem of sin and redemp- 
tion. We noticed in these pages, some months 
ago, Mr. Harold Begbie’s ‘‘Twice Born Men,” 
which was a vivid, stirring recital of actual ‘‘con- 
versions.”” Mr. Begbie’s book ‘‘Souls in Action,” 
recently published, covered much the same ground, 
and attracted a good deal of attention. He now 
gives us ‘Other Sheep,’’ which he subtitles ‘A 
Missionary Companion to ‘Twice Born Men.’” 
No one, the author says, who has discussed religion 
with the peoples of India ‘‘can hesitate a single 
moment to believe that Christ is as able to call the 
East as He is able to save and maintain the West.” 
The religion is not only ‘‘suitable’”’ to India, but 
the Hindus are ready for it. ‘‘Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold’’-—in these words, ad- 
dressed to St. John, he finds the title of his book, 
which is a very graphic, stimulating account of 
missionary effort in the Far East, particularly in 
India. Another volume of the same general con- 
tent, although addressed to the ‘‘heathen” at 
home, is Mr. Charles A. Starr’s ‘‘ The Underworld 
and the Upper.”’ The characters, chiefly in the 
lower social strata of New York, were known per- 
sonally to the author. ‘There is an introduction by 
William Jennings Bryan. Among the other vol- 
umes on subjects of a religious or ethical character 
which are worth noting are: the fourth volume, 
considering subjects through the letter D, of the 
‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” edited by 
James Hastings, and published by Clark of Edin- 
burgh (imported by Scribners); “Dynamic Chris- 
tianity’’ (Eaton & Mains), by Levi Gilbert, which 
emphasizes the mystical element in Christianity; 
“Free Will and Human Responsibility’ (Macmil- 
lan), a philosophical argument by Dr. Herman H. 
Horne; ‘‘The Theology of a Preacher” (Eaton & 
Mains), by Lynn Harold Hough, in which the 
author announces that he will not apologize for the 
unusual fact of having considered theology in a 
devotional mood; ‘Astrology and Religion Among 
the Greeks and Romans’ (Putnams), by Dr. 
Franz Cumont, of the Royal Academy of Belgium; 
“‘Israel’s Prophets’? (Neale), by Dr. George L. 
Petrie, in which the author has attempted to 
“shatter the steel engraving portraits that have so 
long misrepresented the great personalities of the 
Old Testament’’; ‘‘ Business and Kingdom Come”’ 
(Forbes), by Frank Crane—‘‘a statement of the 
human side of a big business concern’’; and a third 
edition of George Lansing Raymond’s “ Modern 
Fishers of Men’ (Putnams) ‘‘the various sets, 
sects, and sexes of Chartville Community,” 
originally published in 1879. 
AMONG THE ESSAYISTS 
Was Puritanism right or wrong in its definition 
of morals? Mr. Clarence Meily’s essay on Puri- 
ne, tanism! is dedicated to “that sorely 
Puritanism and betrayed and somewhat bedraggled 
; goddess Liberty,” with whom the 
author confesses he has but scant acquaintance. 


_——- ££. —— _ ———_———— — 
1 Puritanism. By Clarence Meily. Charles Kerr & Co. 
153 pp. 50 cents. 


It is not so mucha book for the hide-bound Puritan, 
securely entrenched in his wholesome righteous- 
ness, as it is a book for the non-Puritan who needs 
ballast against the winds of his variable inclina- 
tions. Weare still persuaded that if a choice must 
come between Puritanism and that which is op- 
posed to Puritanism, we must abide by the severer 
standards that give quality to our characters. To 
the Anglo-Saxon mind to-day, even the sense of 
beauty is still inwrought with the sanctity of spirit 
that has from the beginning been the triumphant 
force of Puritanism. Mr. Meily conceives our 
morality in a pragmatic spirit, as proceeding in an 
orderly and systematic evolution toward a just and 
perfect social order. Puritanism in its sense of 
moral restriction must be discarded by the human 
understanding. It has served its purpose as a great 
revolutionary impulse that renewed the spirit of 
man, but it cannot be consistently retained to test 
the validity of our morals for all time. The asceti- 
cism of Puritanism resembles that terrible beetle 
which, foiled of its prey, turns and devours itself. 
Asceticism never saved anyone from ‘“‘the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.’’ On thecontrary, it bound the 
soul completely to the constant realization of the 
bondage of the flesh. The gist of the discussion is 
“that so far as specific moral precept is concerned, 
finality will ever remain unattainable; shifting 
human relations will ever require new statements.” 
Mr. Meily has been greatly influenced by the mod- 
ern German doctrine of Monism. 

A book that richly rewards the reader is a volume 
of ‘“‘ Harvard Essays '” containing a cluster of eight 
monographs upon classical subjects, 
written by the members of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Classics 
at Harvard University. Mr. George Chase, the 
gifted Assistant Professor of Archeology, dis- 
cusses the ‘‘ New Criticism of Roman Art,” tracing 
the separate features of Roman Art to their Greek 
prototypes, bringing to notice the work that may 
be directly traced to strictly Roman feeling and 
Roman conceptions. ‘‘Ovid and the Spirit of 
Metamorphosis,”’ by Charles Edward Rand, pro- 
fessor of Latin at Harvard, is an appreciation of the 
neglected Roman poet, Ovid, with an analysis of 
the strong influence this poet exerted upon Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. ‘Plato and Pragmatism,’’ by 
Charles D. Parker, will interest those who are read- 
ers of Plato and William James. Dr. Moore's 
‘“Greek and Latin Ascetic Tendencies” is of un- 
usual erudition, and Professor Smyth’s essay, ‘‘ Con- 
ceptions of Greek Immortality,” is a most brilliant 
contribution to philosophical literature. The 
Hellene’s answer to the obstinate question: ‘Cease 
they to love and move and breathe and speak who 
die?’’ is set forth in the various forms it issued from 
the Hellenic mind. The answer of the Greeks to 
this question is still the dependence of the western 
world, namely, that quickened by some diviner 
knowledge than we may attain in our mortal life, 
we pass through the gates of death to attain to the 
Supreme Good. 

“Death'? is the subject of the latest essay by 
Maurice Maeterlinck: What is it; into what realm 

__.. of conscious or unconscious life shall 
Macterlinck’s we be hurled by it, and what are the 
probabilities that the ego can find 

nucleus after nucleus and develop itself throughout 
eternity? Bya certain refraction of identity and a 
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consideration of that which we do know concerning 
death, Maeterlinck turns our very doubts and mis- 
givings into comforters. ‘‘ Since we have been able 
to acquire our present consciousness, why should it 
be impossible for us to acquire another? It is pos- 
sible that our loftiest wishes of to-day will become 
the law of our future development.’’ Death, the 
thought of death, envelops us in terror because it 
brings to us the one sorrow of the mind-powerless- 
ness, and all cur acquired knowledge has but 
helped us to die in greater pain than the animals. 
The author does not attempt to solve the mystery 
of death in this essay; he offers a series of limpid, 
crystalline suggestions that soothe and allay the 
distress that is caused by the contemplation of 
physical dissolution. He would consider death as 
the open.sea, the ‘‘Glorious Adventure,” a form of 
life we do not yet understand. A photogravure of 
a portrait of Maeterlinck is used as a frontispiece. 
If you read Haeckel you will find much food 
in Mr. William A. Cheney’s book, ‘‘Can We Be 
Sure of Mortality?’ If you do not 
Are We Sure of read Haeckel, you will enjoy this 
Mortality? wae 
book and incidentally learn much of 
the Haeckelian theories by reading it. The author 
is an ex-judge of the Supreme Court of California, 
and the volume carries the sub-title of ‘‘ A Lawyer’s 
Brief.” Itstates with convincing argument the 
case for the defendant against the theory of 
Haeckel’s Monistic philosophy, that the “‘soul of 
man is the collective title for the sum total of the 
activities of his cerebral cells.’’ The very gracious- 
ness of life urges Mr. Cheney to present that which 
he considers to be proof of its continuity in individ- 
ualized expression. The strange, reverberating 
chamber of the human mind cannot be merely the 
infinitesimal point of condensation from the ether 
possessed of the ‘‘inherent, primitive properties of 
substance.” He turns the question of immortality 
squarely around and considers life from the opposite 
point of view, asking Haeckel (whom he frankly 
dubs an “‘atheist’’), if he does, even by his ponder- 
ous and complex Monistic System, prove that we 
can be sure of the material world as such. Mr. 
Cheney has been greatly influenced by the theories 
of William James as presented in ‘The Pluralistic 
Universe,” and back of James he has drawn argu- 
ment from the profound propositions of Spinoza 
regarding individuality. This book will be appre- 
ciated by the thoughtful person who finds leisure 
to consider the wonders of the spiritual force of 
the universe functioning in man. The basis is of 
course the belief that ‘the individual life survives 
the wreck of the physical body.” 


VOLUMES OF VERSE 


If you can transport yourself out of a world of 
health and activity to the four gray walls of a room 
in a Franciscan hospital, you will 
find the setting for Grace Fallow 
Norton’s volume of poems—“ Little 
Grey Songs from St. Joseph’s.’’? They are reminis- 
cent of the author’s painful hospital experience and 
are filled with intimate sympathy for the social 
problems of working girls. As poesy, they are 
simple, beautiful, and reverent of spirit, little sing- 
ing companions to all who can in their hearts feel 
another’s need. The poem “The Burden of Love 
Ungiven”’ is fit to rank with Jean Ingelow’s “Song 
of Seven”’ in its poetical merit. Every line of the 
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book is filled with intuitive, poetic insight that 
renders the reading of the poems a rare pleasure. 

Walt Whitman often quoted the following say- 
ing: ‘‘Virtue,’’ said Marcus Aurelius, ‘what is it 
—only the living and enthusiastic 
sympathy with Nature?” In‘“‘The 
Rolling Earth,’’® Mr. Waldo Browne 
has selected out-of-door scenes and thoughts from 
the writings of the ‘‘Good Gray Poet.’’ The old 
conception of Whitman, the pagan, died a natural 
death years ago; we are no longer so provincial as 
to be misled by his curious modes of expression. 
Now we perceive the man of simplicity and recti- 
tude, the poet-soul ‘‘tenoned and mortised in 
granite.” Once Whitman planned a great Nature 
poem, but his thoughts spun on in short verses and 
mere jottings, and the poem was never given to the 
world with any coherence of form. This Nature 
poem Mr. Browne has sifted from the works of the 
poet, from his meditations on earth and air and sea 
and sky, with the endless pageant of mortal men 
flowing past him into the future. The very flux 
of life now so evident in the western world was con- 
ceived by Whitman before it had scarcely begun. 
John Burroughs has written the introduction for 
this volume in a spirit of love and appreciation. 
The prose is taken from ‘“‘Specimen Days” and the 
verse mostly from “Leaves of Grass.” A rare and 
beautiful portrait of the poet in sepia is given as a 
frontispiece. It is published in convenient form, a 
ee for the ‘jug of wine and wilderness” 

ays. 

“From the Four Winds’’ is the appropriate title 
given by John Phillips Meakin to a volume of 
“quaint and helpful poems” with 
which he as a public reader had 
moved and delighted thousands. 
Some standard favorites are reprinted; but the 
greater number of the poems are of that class of 
fugitive bits of humor, and hope, and cheer that 
make up the poetical flotsam and jetsam of the 
newspaper world. The fraternal message of human 
brotherhood—the central theme also of Mr. Meak- 
in’s life—breathes through the whole collection. 


BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS AND INSECTS 


A suggestive collection of studies on birds for 
home and school, considering sixty common birds 
of our Northern latitudes, with full- 
page colored illustrations, has been 
prepared by Mr. Herman C. de 
Groat. Most of these birds may be seen in parks 
and woods in our Eastern American cities, and 
children already know them. The text is help- 
fully written and brings out the relation of these 
birds and their habits to agriculture. 
“The Life and Love of the Insect,’’*by J. H. 
Fabre, is a study of insect life written with the gen- 
tleness and the profound knowledge 
a racmarad of that alone come to those who live 
gently and work with unceasing 
patience. Henri Fabre was born at Serignan in 
Provence in the year 1823 and he is still-alive and 
at work. Maeterlinck, writing of this “‘Insect’s 
Homer,” says: ‘‘Fame is often forgetful, negligent, 
or behindhand or unjust; and the crowd is almost 
ignorant of J. H. Fabre, who is one of the most pro- 
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foughton Mifflin Co. 222 pp. $1. 

‘ m the Four Winds. By John Phillips Meakin. 

Washi m, D. O.: 10 Ventosa. 189 pp. $1.60. 
5B Studies for Home and School. By Herman OC. de 
Groat. Buffalo: Herm 3 . 
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found and inventive scholars and also one of the 
purest writers and, I was going to add, one of the 
finest poets of the century that is just past.” 
Fabre’s “Souvenirs Entomologiques’”’ form ten 
volumes. The present book is a translation of the 
greater part of a volume of selected essays. The 
chapters are devoted to the life and habits of the 
Sacred Beetle, the Spanish Copris, the Onthophagi, 
the Dung Beetle, the Weevils, the Halicti, the 
Leaf-Rollers, the Scorpions and other inhabitants 
of the insect kingdom. The pages are illustrated 
with cuts and reproductions from photographs of 
insect phenomena and activity. The exquisite 
quality of the philosophy that accompanies M. 
Fabre’s entomological work may be judged from 
the following paragraph apropos of the wars of the 
implacable Halicti: ‘Shall we never behold the 
realization of that sublime dream which is sung on 
Sundays in the smallest village church, ‘Gloria in 
excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus bone vo- 
luntatis’? If war affected humanity alone, per- 
haps the future would have peace in store for us, 
seeing that generous minds are working for it with 
might and main; but the scourge also rages in the 
brute, which in its obstinate way will never listen 
to reason. Once the evil is laid down as a general 
condition it perhaps becomes incurable. Life in 
the future, there is every cause to fear, will be what 
it is to-day, a perpetual massacre.”’ 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


The volume of the ‘‘ American Year Book,” ! cov- 
ering I9QII, is even more satisfactory as a work of 
reference than its predecessor. The 
material is subdivided into depart- 
ments, and the editing is supervised 
by a board representing thirty-eight learned and 
technical societies, which insures the selection of 
contributors who are known by the national socie- 
ties to be interested in and able to treat authorita- 
tively the subjects assigned them. The year’s de- 
velopments in politics, government, economics, 
public works, industries, science and engineering, 
and “the humanities” (religion, art, music, the 


A Good Year 
Book 


drama, literature, and education) are summarized, | 


with a due sense of proportion and a fine regard for 
the needs of the literary worker. As managing 
editor of the ‘Year Book,’’ Mr. Francis G. Wick- 
ware succeeds Mr. S. N. D. North, who has been 
called into a different field of activity. 
‘‘Who’s Who,’—may his tribe increase!—has 
invaded the field of science. It is probably a fact 
Who's Who that neither the original English 
Among ‘“Who’s Who” nor its American 
Scientists namesake, with the best of inten- 
tions, has been able to include in its hospitable 
pages all the men of science who deserved a place 
there. Hereafter we shall be able to refer to an in- 
ternational publication,—‘‘ Who’s Who in Science,’”? 
—which will do for the scientific specialists (of 
Great Britain and America especially) what the 
older handbooks do for men of all professions and 
occupations. The issue for 1912 contains a list of 
the world’s leading universities and colleges, with 
the names of the men occupying the scientific 
chairs ineach. This is a valuable feature and will 
be appreciated, we doubt not, by all who have oc- 
casion to correspond with scientific men or to 
“locate” them for any purpose. 
1 The American Year Book. Edited by Francis G. Wick- 
ware. Appleton & Company. 861 p $3.50. 


2 Who's Who in Science, 1912. Edited by H. H. Stephen- 
son. ,.Macmillan Company. 323 pp. $2. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


With the development of the relations between 
the Japanese people and the rest of the world there 
has been felt an increasing need for 
some authoritative and comprehen- 
sive work for supplying data on Jap- 
anese personalities. The final appearance’ of a 
Japanese ‘‘Who’s Who,” therefore, has long beenseen 
to be inevitable. It has now appeared under the 
title, ‘‘Who’s Who in Japan,’ edited by Shunjiro 
Kurita. The plan is the same as that followed with 
reference books in other countries. The work is 
published in English, in Tokyo, with the agency in 
London. Interesting and useful information about 
the reigning sovereign and family appears in the 
introduction. ‘The book contains 1230 pages, 
which are plentifully besprinkled with portraits of 
the better known personalities in politics, commerce, 
and the army and navy. 


THE STAGE 


Ben Greet’s advice on the rules and customs of 
acting might be posted profiiably in every theater 
in the land, so concise, practical, and 
instructive. are his suggestions. 
Two volumes of the ‘‘Ben Greet 
Shakespeare for Young Readers and Amateur 
Players’ have been issued: ‘‘The Tempest” and 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The instructions 
for staging these plays make their production easy 
for young players. On the right-hand pages there 
runs a continuous reading text; on the left-hand 
ones Mr. Greet has given the knowledge of how to 
stage the plays, the business, action, and his con- 
ception of the various characters. His advice to 
players regarding the study of the Bible and 
Shakespeare is worth quoting: ‘Study the human- 
ity, the heart, the English of Shakespeare, as of the 
Bible—those two wonderful books of the same gen- 
eration—the one splendidly revised and perfected 
by many scholars, the other produced in a state of 
nature and yet almost perfect—study them, my 
young friends, inwardly digest your Bible, and out- 
wardly demonstrate your Shakespeare: you will 
then start in life pretty well equipped.” 

Although on the continent of Europe his name is 
constantly mentioned with Ibsen and Bjérnson, in 
English-speaking countries August 
Strindberg is comparatively un- 
known. Yet Strindberg stands for 
almost all that is characteristic of modern Scandi- 
navian thought. It is also to him that Swedish 
literature owes most of its power and beauty of dic- 
tion. Strindberg has modernized the literary lan- 
guage of his country. In the introduction to his 
translation of the collection of Strindberg’s plays,> 
Mr. Edwin Bjérkman says: “‘ Never was man more 
keen on catching the life’ breath of his own time, 
and never was a man more scornful of mere fads 
and fashions.’”’ In this collection Mr. Bjérkman 
has included: ‘The Dream Play,’’ “The Link,” 
and “The Dance of Death.” In one of our 
“Leading Articles’ this month, we quote from a 
paper on Strindberg’s ephere of influence, which Mr. 
Bjorkman has contributed to one of the current 
magazines. In these pages, in February, we re- 
ferred to the celebration of Strindberg’s sixty-third 
birthday, which was observed all over the world. 


8 Who’s Who in Japan. Edited by Shunjiro Kurita. 
Who's Who in Japan Publishing Office, Tokyo. 1230 pp., 
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